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PREFACE. 


“ The beft monument that can be ere6led to a man 

of literary talents, is a good edition of his works.” 

Such was the opinion of Sir William Jones. In- 
tr lifted with his Manufcripts, the Editor has therefore 
long regarded it as a facrcd duty to publifli the vo- 
lumes now oftered to the world. Various circum- 
ftances have delayed the publication ; but ftie trufts to 
the indulgence of the feeling, and the candid, when 
they conftder the difficulty of colledling papers fo 
widely difperfed; and alfo thofe habits of inadlivity, 
and indecifion, which afflidlion impofes on a mind that 
has been deeply wounded. 




PREFACE. 


The Editor referves to herfelf the liberty of giving, 
at a future period, any pofthumous papers, or biogra- 
phical anecdotes, of a charader, which flie believes to 
be fcarce lefs interefting to the publick, than dear to 
herfelf! The prefent colledion conlifts of all the 
works printed during the Author’s life, and of fome 
others^ which, though not correded by him for the 
prefs, evidently appear to have been intended for pub- 
lication, To thefe, the Editor thinks flie may, with 
much propriety, prefix Sir John Shore’s* admirable 
difcourfe, delivered before the Afiatick Society in Cal- 
cutta, in May, 1794 ; both as a mark of her refped for 
the writer, and becaufe it gives the moft accurate, and 
comprehenfive account, yet extant, of Sir William 
Jones’s enlarged views, and literary labours ; and tends 
to illuftrate a charader already endeared to mankind, 
wherever Religion, Science, and Philofophy, prevail! 



/ , „ ^ rord Tejg^duth. 
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DISCOURSE, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 

If I had confultcd my competency only, for the ftation which your 
choice has conferred upon me, I muft without hefitation have declined 
the honour of being the Prefident of this Society ; and although I moft 
cheerfully accept your invitation, with every inclination to afliffc, as far 
as my abilities extciad, in promoting the laudable views of your aflbeia- 
tion, I muft ftill retain the conlcioufucfs of thofc dilqualifications, which 
you have been pleafed to overlook. 

It was lately our boaft to poflefs a Prehdent, whofe name, talents, 
and charadler, would have been honourable to any inftitution; it 
is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir William Jones exifts, but 
in the affedlions of his friends, and in the efteem, veneration, and 
regret of all. 
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I cannot, I flatter myfelf, ofFer a more grateful tribute to the Society, 
than by making his character the fubje<Sl of my firft addrels to you ; and 
if in the delineation of it, fondnefs or afFe6lion for the man Ihould ap- 
pear blended with my reverence for his genius and abilities, in the lym- 
pathy of your feelings I lhall find my apology. 

To define with accuracy the variety, value, and extent of his literary 
attainments, requires more learning than I pretend to polTefs, and I 
am therefore to folicit your indulgence for an imperfefl fketch, rather 
than expeft your approbation for a complete defcription of the talents, 
and knowledge, of your late and lamented Prefident. 

I fhall begin with mentioning his wonderful capacity for the acqui- 
fition of languages, which has never been excelled. In GreeJt and Roman 
literature, his early proficiency was the fubjed of admiration and ap- 
plaufe j and knowledge, of whatever nature, once obtained by him, was 
ever afterwards progreflive. The more elegant dialeds of modern Europe^ 
the French^ the Spanijh^ and the Italian^ he fpoke and wrote with the 
greateft fluency and precifion ; and the German and Portuguefe were 
tamiliar to him. At an early period of life his application to Oriental 
literature commenced j he ftudied the Hebremo with cafe and fuccefs, 
and many of the moft learned Afiaticks have the candour to avow, that 
his knowledge of Arabick and Perfion was as accurate and extenfive as 
their own ; he was alfo converfant in the Turkijh idiom, and the Chineje 
had even attracted his notice, fo far as to induce him to learn the ra- 
dical characters of that language, with a view perhaps to farther im- 
provemenp. It was to be expeded, after his arrival in Indk, that he 
would eagerly embrace the opportunity of making hirafelf mafter of the 
Sanferiti and the moft enlightened profeftbrs of the dodrines of Brahma 
confefs with pride, delight, and ftirprife, that his knowledge of their 
facred dialed was moft criticaUy corred and profound. The Pandits, 

who 
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who were in the habit of attending him, when I faw them after his 
death, at a public Durbar^ could neither furprefs their tears for his lofs, 
nor find terms to exprefs their admiration at the wonderful progrefs he 
had made in their fciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond year, he had completed his 
Commentaries on the Poetry of the AJiaticks, although a confiderable 
time afterwards elapfed before their publication ; and this work, if no 
other monument of his labours exifted, would at once furnifh proofs of 
his confummate Ikill in the Oriental dialedts, of his proficiency in thofo 
of Rome and Greece^ of tafte and erudition far beyond his years, and of 
talents and application without example. 

But the judgement of Sir William Jones was too difoerning to con- 
fider language in any other light than as the key of foience, and he 
would have defpifed the reputation of a mere linguift. Knowledge 
and truth, were the objcdl of all his ftudies, and his ambition was to 
be ufeful to mankind ; with thel'e views, he extended his refearches to 
all languages, nations, and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to propofo to the Govern- 
ment of this country, what he juftly denominated a work of national 
utility and importance, the compilation of a copious digeft of Hindu and 
Mahmmedan Law, from Banfcrit and Arabkk originals, with an offer 
of his fervices to fuperintend the compilation, and with a promife to 
tranfiate it. He had forefeen, previous to his departure from Europe, 
that without the aid of fuch a work, the wife and benevolent: inten- 
tions of the legiflature of Great Britain, in leaving, to a certain extent, 
the natives of thefc provinces in poffcffion of their own laws, could not 
be completely fulfilled ; and his experience, after a fhort refidence in 
India, confirmed what his fagacity had anticipated, that without prin- 
ciples 
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ciples to refer to, in a language familiar to the judges of the courts, ad- 
judications amongft the natives muft too often be fubjeft to an uncei- 
tain and erroneous expofition, or wilful mifinterpretation of their laws. 

To the fuperintendance of this work, which was immediately un- 
dertaken at his fiiggelHon, he affiduoufly devoted thofe hours which he 
could fpare from his profeffional duties. After tracing the plan of the 
digeft, he prefer ibed its arrangement and mode of execution, and feledl- 
ed from the moft learned Hindus and Mahommedans fit perfons for the 
talk of compiling it ; flattered by his attention, and encoui aged by his 
applaufe, the Pandits profecuted their labours with cheerful zeal, to a 
fatisfadlory conclufion. The Molavees have alfo nearly finiflied their 
portion of the work, but we mufli ever regiet, that the promiled tian- 
flation, as well as the meditated preliminary diflertation, have been 
fi-uftrated by that decree, which fo often intercepts the performance of 
human purpofes. 

During the courfe of this compilation, and as auxiliary to it, he was 
led to fludy the works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be the oldefl:, 
and holiefl: of legiflatures ; and finding them to comprize a lyflem of 
religious and civil duties, and of law in all its branches, fb compre- 
henfive and minutely exad, that it might be confidered as the Inftitutes 
of Hindu law, he prefented a traiiflation of them to the Government 
of Bengal, During the fame period, deeming no labour exceflive or 
fuperfluous that tended, in any refpedl, to promote the welfare or hap- 
pinefs of mankind, he gave the public an Bnglijh verfion. of the Hrabick 
text of the Sirajiyah, or Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, with a 
Commentary. He had already publifhed in England, a tranflation of a 
Traa on the fame fubjed, by another Mahommedan Lawyer, containing, 
as his own words exprefs, “ a lively and elegant epitome of the law of 
Inheritance, according to Zaid.” 


To 
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To thefe learned and important works, fo far out of the road of 
amulement, nothing could have engaged his application, but that de- 
fire which he ever profeffed, of rendering his knowledge ufeful to his 
nation, and beneficial to the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order of their publication, 
I fhall briefly recapitulate his other performances in AJiatick Litera- 
ture, as far as my knowledge and recollcdion of them extend. 

The vanity and petulance of Anquetil du Perron, with his il- 
liberal reflexions on fome of the learned members of the Univerfity of 
Oxford^ extorted from him a letter, in the French language, which has 
been admired for accurate criticijfin, juft fatirc, and elegant compofition. 
A regard for the literary reputation of his country, induced him to 
tranflatc, from a Perfian original into French, the life of Nadir Shah, 
that it might not be carried out of England, with a refleXion, that no 
perlbn had been found in the Britifh dominions capable of tranflating 
it. The ftudents of Ferjian literature muft ever be grateful to him, 
for a grammar of that language, in which he has fliown the poffibility 
of combining tafte, and elegance, with the precifion of a grammarian ; 
and every admirer of Arabick poetry, muft acknowledge his obligations 
to him, for an Fnglljli verfion of the feven celebrated poems, ib well 
known by the name of Moallakat, from the diftinXion to which their 
excellence had entitled them, of being fufpended in the temple of 
Mecca : I fliould fcarcely think it of importance to mention, that he 
did not difiiain the office of Editor of a Sanferit and Ferjian work, if 
it did not afford me an opportunity of adding, that the latter was 
publifhed at his own expence, and was fold for the benefit of in- 
folvent debtors. A fimilar application was made of the produce of the 

SlRAJIYAII. 


Of 
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Of his lighter produ6tions, the elegant amufements of his leifure 
hours, comprehending hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems confift- 
ing chiefly of tranflations from the Afiatick languages, and the verflon 
of Sacontala, an ancient Indian drama, it would be unbecoming to 
Ipeak in a ftyle of importance which he did not himfelf annex to them. 
They (how the adlivity of a vigorous mind, its fertility, its genius, 
and its tafte. Nor Avail I particularly dwell on the difeourfes addrclTed 
to this Society, which we have all perufed or heard, or on the other 
learned and interefting differtations, which form fo large, and valuable 
a portion of the records of our Refearches ; let us lament, that the 
.fpirit which diftated them is to us extinft, and that the voice to 
which we liftened with improvement, and rapture, will be heard by us 
no more. 

But I cannot pafs over a paper, which has fallen into my pofTeflion 
flnee his demife, in the hand-writing of Sir William Jones himfelf, 
entitled Desiderata, as more explanatory than any thing I can fay, 
of the comprehenfive views of his enlightened mind. It contains, as 
a perulal of it will Avow, whatever is moA curious, important, and at- 
tainable in the fciences and hiAories of IndtOy Arabia, China, and 7 ar- 
tary ; Aibjedts, which he had already moA amply difeuAed in the dif- 
quifitions which he laid before the Society. 

DESIDERATA. 

INDIA. 

1 . — ^The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Puranas. 

2. — A Botanical Defcription of Indian Plants, from the CoAvas, &c. 

3. — A Grammar of the Sanferit Language, from Panini, &:c. 

4 — A DidHonary of the Sanfcrit Language, from thirty-two original 
Vocabularies and Nirudli. 


5—011 
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5. — On the Ancient Mufic of the Indians. 

6. — On the Medical Subftances of India, and the Indian Art of 
Medicine. 

7. — On the Philofophy of the Ancient Indians. 

8. — A Tranflation of the Veda. 

9. — On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftronomy, and Algebra. 

10. — -A Tranflation of the Puranas. 

1 1 . — A Tranflation of the Mahabbarat and Ramayan. 

12. — On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. &c. 

13. — On the Indian Couflellations, with their Mythology, from the 
Puranas. 

14. -~The Hifl:ory of India before the Mahommedan conquefl:, from 
the Sanfcrit-Calhmir Hiftories. 
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15. — ^The Hiftory of Arabia before Mahommed. 

16. — ^A Tranflation of the Hamafa. 

17. — A Tranflation of Hariri. 

18. — A Tranflation of the Facahatul Khulafa. 

Of the Cafiah. 


PERSIA. 

19. — The Hiflory of Perfia from Authorities in Sanfcrit, Arabick, 
Greek, Turkifli, Perfian, ancient and modern, 

Firdaufi'’s Khofrau nama. 

20. — The five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in profe, 

A Didionary of pure Perfian. Jehangire. 


21. 

22. 


CHIKA. 

-A Tranflation of the Shi-king, 

-The text of Can-fu-tfii verbally tranflated. 
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TARTARY. 

23.— A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls and 
Othmans, from the Turkifli and Perfian. 


We are not authorifed to conclude, that he had himfelf formed a 
determination to complete the works which his genius and knowledge 
had thus Iketched j the talk feems to require a period, beyond the pro- 
bable duration of any human life ; but we, who had the happinels to 
know Sir William Jones, who were witnefles of his indefatigable per- 
feverance in the purluit of knowledge, and of his ardour to accompliih 
whatever he deemed important ; who faw the extent of his intcllcdlual 
powers, his wonderful attainments in literature and fcience, and the 
facility with which all his corapofitions were made, cannot doubt, if 
it had pleafed Providence to protradl the date of his exiftencc, that 
he would have ably executed much, of what he had fo extcnflvcly 
planned. 

I have hitherto principally confined my dilcourlc to the purfuits of 
our late Prefident in Orientalliterature, which, from their extent, might 
appear to have occupied all his time ; but they neither precluded Ids 
attention to profeifional ftudies, nor to fcience in general t amongft: his 
publications in Europe^ in polite literature, exclufive of various com* 
pofitions iii profe and verfe, I find a tranflation of the fpecches of 
IsjEUs, with a learned comment ; and, in law, an EfTay on the Law of 
Bailments : upon the fubjedt of this laft work, I cannot deny myfcif the 
gratification of quoting the fentiments of a celebrated hiftoriau : “ Sir 
“ William Jones has given an ingenious and rational effay on the law 
“ of Bailments. He is perhaps the only lawyer equally converfant with 

“ the 
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the year books of Wejlminjiert the commentaries of Ulpian, tlie 
Attic pleadings of Is^us, and the fentences of Arabian and Perjian 
» Cadhis:' 


His profeffional fliudies did not commence before his twcnty-fecond 
year, and I have his own authority for afferting, that the firft book of 
Pnglijh jurifprudence which he ever ftudied, was Fortescue’s eflay in 
praife of the laws of England. 

Of the ability and conlcicntious integrity, with which he dilcharged 
the fundtioiis of a Magiftrate, and the duties of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in this fettlement, the public voice and public re- 
gret bear ample and merited teftimony. The fame penetration which 
marked his fcicntific refearches, diftinguifhed his legal inveftigations and 
decifions ; and he deemed no inquiries burthenfome, which had for their 
objcdl fubftantial juft ice under the rules of law. 

His addrefles to the jurors, are not left diftinguhhed for philanthropy, 
and liberality of fentiment, than for juft expofitions of the law, per- 
fpicuity, and elegance of didlion ; and his oratory was as captivating as 
his arguments were convincing. 

In an epilogue to his commentaries on Afiatick poetry, he bids farewell 
to polite literature, without relinquiftiing his affedlion for it ; and con- 
cludes with an intimation of his intention to ftudy law, exprclfcd in a 
wifli, which we now know to have been prophetic. 

Mihi fit, oro, non inutilis toga, 

Nec indiferta lingua, nec turpis manus ! 

i 
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I have already enumerated attainments and works, which, from their 
diverfity and extent, feem far beyond the capacity of the moft enlarged 
minds ; but the catalogue may yet be augmented. To a proficiency in 
the languages of Greece.) Rome, and AJlU) he added the knowledge of the 
philofophy of thole countries, and of every thing curious and valuable 
that had been taught in them. The dodtrines of the Academy^ the 
Lyceum, or the Portico, were not more familiar to him than the tenets 
of the Vedas, the myfticifm of the Sufis, or the religion of the ancient 
Perjians', and whilft with a kindred genius he peruled with rapture 
the heroic, lyric, or moral compofitions, of the moft renowned poets of 
Greece, Rome, and AJia, he could turn with equal delight and know- 
ledge, to the fublime Ipeculations, or mathematical calculations, of 
Barrow and Newton. With them allb, he profefled his convidlion 
of the truth of the Chrtfiian religion, and he juftly deemed it no incon- 
fiderable advantage, that his refearches had corroborated the multiplied 
evidence of revelation, by confirming the Mqfaic account of the pri- 
mitive v’orld. We all recoiled, and can refer to, the following fen- 
timents in his eighth anniverfary dilcourle. 

“ Theological inquiries are no part of my prefent fubjed; but I can- 
“ not refrain from adding, that the colledion of trads, which we call 
“ from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of a di- 
“ vine origin, more true fublimity, more exquifite beauty, purer mo- 
“ rality, more important hiftory, and finer drains both of poetry and 
« eloquence, than could be colleded within the fame compafs from all 
“ other books, that were ever compofed in any age, or in any idiom. 
“ The two parts, of which the Scriptures confift, are couneded by a 
“ chain of compofitions, which bear no refemblancc in form or dylc 

to any that can be produced from the ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perjian, 
“or even Arabian learning j the antiquity of thofe compofitions no 
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“ man doubts, and the unftrained application of them to events long 
“ lubfequent to their publication, is a fblid ground of belief, that they 
“ were genuine predidlions, and conlequently inlpired.” 

There were in truth few fciences, in which he had not acquired con- 
fiderable proficiency ; in moft, his knowledge was profound. The 
theory of mufic was familiar to him j nor had he negledled to make 
himfelf acquainted with the intercfting difcovcries lately made in chy- 
miftry ; and I have heard him aflert, that his admiration of the ftruc- 
ture of the human frame, had induced him to attend for a feafon to a 
courfe of anatomical ledbres delivered by his friend, the celebrated 
Hunter. 

His laft and favourite purfuit, was the ftudy of Botany, which he 
originally began under the confinement of a fcverc and lingering dif- 
order, which with moft minds, would have proved a difqualification 
from any application. It conftituted the principal amuftment of his 
Icifurc hours. In the arrangements of I^iNNiEUS he dilcovcred fyftcra, 
truth, and. fcicnce, which never failed to captivate and engage his at- 
tention ; and from the proofs which he has exhibited of his progrefs in 
Botany, we may conclude that he would have extended the difcovcries 
in that fciencc. The laft compofition which he read in this Society, 
was a defeription of felcdl Indian plants, and I hope his Executors will 
allow us to fulfil his intention of publiftiing it, as a number in our 
Refcarches. 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous to inquire, by what arts 
or method he was enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge almoft 
univcrlal, and apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life little 
exceeding forty-feven years. 


The 
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The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were improved by 
conftant exercife; and his memory, by habitual praflice, had acquired 
a capacity of retaining whatever had once been impreffed upon it. To 
an unextinguiflied ardour for univerfal knowledge, he joined a perfe- 
verance in the purluit of it, which lubdued all obftacles j his ftudies 
began with the dawn, and during the intermiflions of profeffional duties, 
were continued throughout the day ; reflexion and meditation ftrength- 
eiied a,nd confirmed what induftry and inveftigation had accumulated. 
It was a fixed principle with him, from which he never voluntarily 
deviated, not to be deterred by any difficulties that were furmountable, 
from profecuting to a fuccefsful termination, what he had once deli- 
berately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have enabled him to 
employ his talents fo much to his own and the public advantage, was 
the regular allotment of his time to particular occupations, and a fcru- 
pulous adherence to the diftribution which he had fixed ; hence, all his 
ftudies were purfiied without interruption or confufion ; nor can I here 
omit remarking, what may probably have attradled your obiervation us 
well as mine, the candour and complacency with which he gave his at- 
tention to all perfons, of whatfbever quality, talents, or education ; he 
juftly concluded, that curious or important information, might be 
gained even from the illiterate ; and wherever it was to be obtained, 
he fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of our lamented Prefident, our 
hearts are the beft records ; to you, who knew him, it cannot be nc- 
ceflary for me to expatiate on the indepcndance of his integrity, his 
humanity, probity, dft benevolence, which every living creature par- 
ticipated ; on the affability of his converfation and manners, or his 
modeft unaffuming deportment; nor need I remark, that he was 

totally 
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totally free from pedantry, as well as from arrogance and lelf-luffi- 
ciency, which fometimes accompany and dilgrace the greateft abilities ; 
his prefence was the delight of every fociety, which his converfa- 
tion exhilarated and improved j and the public have not only to lament 
the lofs of his talents and abilities, but that of his example. 

To him, as the founder of our Inftitution, and whilft he lived, its firmeft 
fupport, our reverence is more particularly due ; inftrudled, animated, 
and encouraged by him, genius was called forth into exertion, and 
modeft merit was excited to diftinguifh itfelf. Anxious for the reputa- 
tion of the Society, he was indefatigable in his own endeavours to 
promote it, whilft he cheerfully affifted thofe of others. In lofing 
him, we have not only been deprived of our brighteft ornament, but 
of a guide and patron, on whofe inftrudlions, judgment, and candour, 
we could implicitly rely. 

But it will, I truft, be long, very long, before the remembrance of 
his virtues, his genius, and abilities, lofe that influence over the mem- 
bers of this Society, which his living example had maintained ; and 
if previous to his demilc he had becir afked, by what pofthumous 
honours or attentions we could beft ftiow our refpedl: for his me- 
mory ? I may venture to aftert he would have replied, “ By exerting 
“ yourfelves to fupport the credit of the Society applying to it, per- 
haps, the dying wifti of father Paui., “ efto perpetua I’* 

In tliis wifh we muft ail concur, and with it, 1 clofc this adih'ijl 
fo you. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

W HEN I was at fea laft Auguft, on my voyage to this country, 
which I had long and ardently defired to viiit, I found one evening, 
on inipedling the oblervations of the day, that Indta lay before us, and 
Perfia on our left, whilft a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our 
flern. A jfituation fo pieafing in itfelf, and to me fo new, could not 
fail to awaken a train of refie 61 :ions in a mind, which had early been 
accuftomed to contemplate with delight the eventful hiftories and 
agreeable fidions of this eaftern world. It gave me inexpreffible plea- 
VOL. I. D fure 
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fure to find myfelf in the tnidfl of fo noble an amphitheatre, almoR 
encircled by the vaft regions oi Afia, which has ever been cftccmcd 
the nurfe of fciences, the inventrefs of delightful and ufeful arts, the 
feene of glorious adions, fertile in the produaions of human genius, 
abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diverfified in the forms of 
religion and government, in the laws, manners, cuftoms, and lan- 
guages, as well as in the features and complexions, of men. 1 could 
not help remarking, how important and extenfive a field was yet un- 
explored, and how many folid advantages unimproved ; and when 1 
confidered, with pain, that, in this fluauating, imperfedl:, and limited 
condition of life, fuch inquiries and improvements could only be made 
by the united efforts of many, who are not cafily brought, without 
fome prefling inducement or Rrong impulfe, to converge in a common 
point, I confoled myfelf with a hope, founded on opinions which it 
might have the appearance of flattery to mention, that, if in any 
country or community, fuch an union could be effedfed, it was among 
my countrymen in Bengal^ with fbme of whom I already had, and 
with moft was defirous of having, the pleafure of being intimately 
acquainted. 

You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated a 
declaration of my wifhes, by your alacrity in laying the foundation of 
a fociety for inquiring into the hiftory and antiquities, the natural 
produdions, arts, fciences, and literature of AJia, I may confulcntly 
foretel, that an inflitution fo likely to afford entertainment, and con- 
vey knowledge, to mankind, will advance to maturity by flow, yet 
certain, degrees; as the Royal Society, which at firft was only a 
meeting of a few literary friends at Os^ord^ rofe gradually to that 
fplendid zenith, at which a Halley was their fecrctary, and a Newfm 
their prefident. 


Although 
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Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order to enfure our liic- 
cefs and permanence, we muft keep a middle courfe between a languid 
remiffnefs, and an over zealous adlivity, and that the tree, which you 
have aulpicioufly planted, will produce fairer bloflToms, and more ex- 
quifite fruit, if it be not at firft expofed to too great a glare of fun- 
fhine, yet I take the liberty of flibmitting to your confideration a few 
general ideas on the plan of our ibeiety ; affuring you, that, whether 
you rejedt or approve them, your corre6tiou will give me both pleafure 
and inftruftion, as your flattering attentions have already conferred on 
me the higheft honour. 

It is your defign, I conceive, to take an ample fpace for your learned 
invclligations, bounding them only by the geographical limits of ; 
fo that, confidering Hindujian as a centre, and turning your eyes in 
idea to the North, you have on your right, many important kingdoms 
in the Eaftcrn pcninfula, the ancient and wonderful empire of China 
with all her Tartarian dependencies, and that of "Japans with the 
clufter of precious iflands, in which many Angular curiofitics have too 
long been concealed : before you lies that prodigious chain of moun- 
tains, which formerly perhaps were a barrier againfl: the violence of 
the fea, and beyond them the very iiiterefting country of Tihet^ and 
the vafl; regions of Tartary, from which, as from the Trojan liorfc of 
the poets, have iffued fo many confummate warriors, wiiofe domain 
has extended at Icafl: from the banks of the Ilijfus to the mouths of the 
Ganges: on your left arc the beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran 
or Perfta, the unmeafured, and perhaps unmcafurable deferts of j^ra- 
bia, and the once fiourhhing kingdom of Yemen, with the pleafant ifles 
that the Arabs have fubdued or colonized ; and farther weftward, the 
AJiatkk dominions of the TurMJh fultans, whofe moon feems apjiroach- 
ing rapidly to its wane. — By this great circumference, the field of your 
uleful rcfearches will be inclofed % but, fiuce Egypt had unqueftiouably 
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an old connexion with this country, if not with China, hncc tlic lan- 
guage and literature of the Abyjfinians bear a manifeft affinity to thofc 
of Afia, fince the Arabian arms prevailed along the African coaft of 
the Mediterranean, and even eredlcd a powerful dynafty on the conti- 
nent of Europe, you may not be difplcafed occafionally to follow the 
ftreams of AJiatick learning a little beyond its natural boundary ; and, 
if it be neceffary or convenient, that a Ihort name or cpitlict be given 
to our fociety, in order to diftiuguifh it in the world, that of AJiatick 
appears both claflical and proper, whether we confider the place or 
the objedl of the inftitution, and preferable to Oriental, which is in 
truth a word merely relative, and, though commonly ufed in Europe, 
conveys no very diftindl idea. 

If now it be alkcd, what are the intended obje6‘S of our intpiirics 
within thefe fpacious limits, we anfwer, MAN and NATURE ^ 
whatever is performed by the one, or produced by the other. Human 
knowledge has been elegantly analyfed according to the three great 
faculties of the mind, memory, reafon, and imagination, which wc con- 
Rantly find employed in arranging and retaining, comparing and dif- 
tinguifhing, combining and diverfifying, the ideas, which wc receive 
through our fenfes, or acquire by rcfledlion ; lienee the three main 
branches of learning are hijiory, fcience, and art : the firft comprehends 
cither an account of natural produdlions, or the genuine records of 
empires and ftates ; the fecond embraces the whole circle of pure and 
mixed mathematicks, together with ethicks and law, us far as they 
depend on the reafoning faculty; and the third includes all the beauties 
of imagery and the charms of invention, dilplayed in modulated lan- 
guage, or reprefeirted by colour, figure, or found. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you will invefligatc whatever is rare iti 
the ftupendous fabrick of nature, will corred): the geography of AJi 
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by new obfervations and difcoveries ; will trace the annals, and even 
traditions, of thofe nations, who from time to time have peopled or 
defolated it ; and will bring to light their various forms of government, 
with their inllitutions civil and religious ; you will examine their im- 
provements and methods in arithmetick and geometry, in trigonometry, 
nienfm-ation, mechanicks, optieks, aftronomy, and general phyficks ; 
their lyRems of morality, grammar, rhetorick, and dialedlick ; their 
Ikill in chirurgery and medicine, and their advancement, whatever it 
may be, in anatomy and chymiftry. To this you will add rcfearchcs 
into their agriculture, manufadures, trades and, whilft you inquire 
with pleafurc into their mufick, architeflure, painting, and poetry, 
will not negledt thofe inferiour arts, by which the comforts and even 
elegances of focial life arc fupplied or improved. You may obferve, 
that I have omitted their languages, the diverfity and difficulty of 
which arc a fad obftacle to the progrefs^of ufeful knowledge } but I 
have ever confidcred languages, as the mere inftruments of real learn- 
ing, and think, .them improperly confounded with learning itfelf: the 
attainment of them is, however, indifpcnfably ncceflary ; and if to the 
Per/im, Armenian^ .^Turkifi, Arabick, could be added not only the 
Sanjerit, the treafurcs of which ^ye^may now hope to fee unlocked, but 
even the Cbmeje, I'artarian^ yupaneje, and the various inlular dialedfs, 
an immenfe mine would then be open, in which w'c might labour 
with equal delight and advantage. 

Having fubmitted to you thefe imperfefl thoughts on the limits and 
ebje6ls of our future fociety, I requeft your permiffion to add a few 
hints on the cmduSl of it in its prefent immature Rate. 

Lucian begins one of his fatirical pieces againR hiftorians, with 
declaring that the only true propofition in his work was, that it fhould 
contain nothing true ; and perhaps it may be advifiiblc at firR, in 

order 
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order to prevent any difference of fentiment on particular points not 
immediately before us, to effablifh but one rule, namely, to have no 
rules at all. This only I mean, that, in the infancy of any ibcicty, 
there ought to be no confinement, no trouble, no expenfe, no unne- 
cefiary formality. Let us, if you pleafe, for the prefent, have weekly 
evening meetings in this hall, for the purpofc of hearing original 
papers read on fuch fiibjebfs, as fall within the circle of our inquiries. 
Let all curious and learned men be invited to fend their trads to our 
fecretary, for which they ought immediately to receive our thanks ; 
and if, towards the end of each year, we fhould be fupplied with a 
fufficiency of valuable materials to fill a volume, let us prefent our 
AJiatick mifcellany to the literary world, who have derived fo much 
pleafure and information from the agreeable work of Kcempfer^ than 
which we can fcarce propofe a better model, that they will accept 
with eagernefs any frelh entertainment of the fame kind. You will 
not perhaps be difpofed to admit mere tranflations of confidcrablc 
length, except of fuch unpublifhed eflays or treatifes as may be tranf- 
mitted to us by native authors j but, whether you will enrol as mem- 
bers any number of learned natives, you will hereafter decide, with 
many other queftions as they happen to arife; and you will think, I 
prefurae, that all queftions fhould be decided on a btillot, by a majority 
of two thirds, and that nine members fhould be requifite to conftitutc 
a board for fuch decifions. Thefe points, however, and all others I 
fubmit entirely, gentlemen, to your determination, having neither wilh 
nor pretenfion to claim any more than my lingle right of fufirage. 
One thing only, as eflential to your dignity, I recommend with car- 
neftnefe, on no account to admit a new member, who has not cxprcllcd 
a voluntary defire to become fo; and in that cafe, you will not require, 

I fuppofe, any other qualification than a love of knowledge, and a zeal 
for the promotion of it. 
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Your inftitution, I am perluaded, will ripen of itielf, and your 
meetings will be amply fupplied with interefting and amufing papers, 
as foon as the objcfl of your inquiries fhall be generally known. 
There are, it may not be delicate to name them, but there are many, 
from whofe important Rudies I cannot but conceive high expeflations ; 
and, as far as mere labour will avail, I fincerely promile, that, if in 
my allotted fphere of jurilprudence, or in any intelledual excurfion, 
that I may have Icifure to make, 1 fhould be fo fortunate as to colle6t, 
by accident, either fruits or flowers, which may feem valuable or 
pleafing, I lhall offer my humble Nezr to your fbciety with as much 
refpefitful zeal as to the greateft potentate on earth. 
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The president. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I F the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all their juft requefts are be- 
lieved to be granted with Angular indulgence, had propofed laft year 
to gratify my warmeft wifties, I could have defired nothing more ar- 
dently than the fuccels of your inftitution ; bccaufe I can defire nothing 
in preference to the general good, which yoxxr plan feems calculated 
to promote, by bringing to light many ufeful and intcrefting tradis, 
which, being too fhort for feparate publication, might lie many years 
concealed, or, perhaps, irrecoverably perilh : my wifhes are accom- 
pliflxed, without an invocation to Ca'madhe'nu; and your Society, 
having already paffed its infant ftate, is advancing to maturity with 
every mark of a healthy and robuft conftitution. When I refledl, in- 
deed, on the variety of fubjedls, which have been difeufled before you, 
concerning the hiftory, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of AJia, 
1 am unable to decide whether my pleafure or my furprife be the 
VOL. I. E greater ; 
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greater ; for I will not diflemble, that your progrefs has far exceeded 
my expeftations j and, though we muft ferioufly deplore the lofs of 
thofe excellent men, who have lately departed from this Capital, yet 
there is a prolpedl ftill of large contributions to your flock of Aftatick 
learning, which, I am perfuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to affure you, that many of your 
members, who refide at a diflance, employ a part of their Icifurc in 
preparing additions to your archives ; and, unlefs I am too languiuc, 
you will foon receive light from them on feveral topicks entirely new 
in the republick of letters. 

It was principally with a defign to open fourccs of fuch information, 
that I long had meditated an expedition up the Ganges during the liif- 
penfion of my bufinefs; but, although I had the fatisfadion of vifiting 
two ancient feats of Hindu fuperftition and literature, yet, illnefs hav- 
ing detained me a confiderable time in the way, it was not in my 
power to continue in them long enough to purfuc my inquiries j and I 
left them, as ^neas is feigned to have left the fhadcs, wlicn his 
guide made him recoUedl the fmift flight of irrevocaHe time^ with a 
curiofity raifed to the height, and a regret not eafy to be clefcribed. 

Whoever travels in Afia» efpecially if he be converfant with the 
literature of the countries through which he pafTes, muft naturally re- 
mark the fuperiority of European talents : the obfervation, indei'd, is 
at leaft as old as Alexander ; and, though we cannot agree with the 
fage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, that ^‘the Aflatkks are born to 
be flaves,” yet the Athenian poet feems perfedlly in the right, when he 
reprefents Europe as a fovereign Princefst and Afla as her Handmaid: 
but, if the miftrefs be tranfcendently raajeftick, it cannot be denied 
that the attendant has many beauties, and fome advantages peculiar to 
herfelf. The ancients were accuftomed to pronounce pamgyrkks on 

their 
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their own countrymen at the expenfe of all other nations, with a po- 
litical view, perhaps, of ftimulating them by praife, and exciting them 
to ftill greater exertions; but fiich arts are here unnecefTary; nor 
would they, indeed, become a fbciety, who feck nothing but truth 
unadorned by rhetorick ; and, although we muft be confeious of our 
fuperior advancement in all kinds of ufeful knowledge, yet we ought 
not therefore to contemn the people of AJia^ from whole refearches 
into nature, works of art, and inventions of fancy, many valuable 
hints may be derived for our own improvement and advantage. If 
that, indeed, were not the principal obje£l of your inftitution, little 
elfe could arife from it but the mere gratification of curiofity ; and I 
fhould not receive lo much delight from the humble fhare, which you 
have allowed me to take, in promoting it. 

To form an exaft parallel between the works and adlions of the 
Weftern and Eaftcrn worlds, would require a traft of no inconfiderable 
length ; but we may decide on the whole, that reafon and tafte are 
the grand prerogatives of European minds, while the AJi&tkks have 
Ibared to loftier heights in the Ijihere of imagination. The civil hif- 
tory of their vaft empires, and of India in particular, muft be highly 
interefting to our common country ; but we have a ftill nearer intereft 
in knowing all former modes of ruling theje inejiimable provinces^ on 
the profperity of which fo inuch of our national welfare, and individual 
benefit, feems to depend. A minute geographical knowledge, not only 
of Bengal and Babar^ but, for evident rcafons, of all the kingdom bor- 
dering on them, is clofely connedled with an account of their many 
revolutions ; but the natural produdlions of thefc territories, eipeciaUy 
in the vegetable and mineral iyftems, are momentous objects of refearch 
to an imperial^ but, which is a charader of equal dignity, a com- 
mercial, people. 
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If Botany may be defcribed by metaphors drawn from the fcience 
itfelf, we may juftly pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants, 
their clajfes, orders, kinds, and fpecies, to be its flo’wers, which can 
only produce yira/V by an application of that knowledge to the purpofcs 
of life, particularly to diet, by which difeales may be avoided, and to 
medicine, by which they may be remedied: for the improvement of 
the laR mentioned art, than which none furely can be more beneficial 
to mankind, the virtues of minerals alfo Ihould be accurately known. 
So highly has medical Ikill been prized by the ancient Indians, that 
one of the fourteen Retna’s, or precious things, which their Gods arc 
believed to have produced by churning the ocean witli the mountain 
Mandara, was a learned phyfician. What their old books contain on 
this fubjedl, we ought certainly to difeover, and that without lols ivf 
time; left the venerable but abftrufe language, in which they arc 
compofed, fliould ceafe to be perfedlly intelligible, even to the beft 
educated natives, through a want of powerful invitation to ftudy it. 
Berkier, who was himfelf of the Faculty, mentions approved medical 
books in Sanferit, and cites a few aphorifms, which appear judicious and 
rational; but we can expedt nothing fo important from the works of 
Hindu or Mufelman^hy^icizviS, as the knowledge, whicli experience mull: 
have given them, of Jimple medicines. I have fcca an Indian prcicrip- 
tion of fifty four, and another of fixtyfix, ingredients ; but fuch com- 
pofitions are always to be fufpeaed, fuice the clFca of one ingredient 
may deftroy that of another; and it were better to find certain ac- 
counts of a fingle leaf or berry, than to be acquainted with the moft 
elaborate compounds, unlefs they too have been proved by a multitude 
of fuccefsful experiments. The noble deobftruent oil, extruded from 
the Eranda nut, the whole family of Balfams, the incorapai'able fto- 
machick root from Columbo, the fine aftringent ridiculoufly called 
Japan earth, but in truth produced by the decodlion of an Indian plant, 
have long been ufed in AJia', and who can fore tel what glorious dif- 
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coveries of other oils, roots, and falutary juices, may be made by your 
fociety ? If it be doubtful whether the Peruvian bark be always effi- 
cacious in this country, its place may, perhaps, be fupplied by fome 
indigenous vegetable equally antifeptick, and more congenial to the 
climate. Whether any treatifes on Agriculture have been written by 
experienced natives of thefe provinces, I am not yet informed ; but 
fince the court of Spain expedl to find ufeful remarks in an Arabick 
trad! preferved in the EJeurial, on the cultivation of land in that kingdom^ 
we fhould inquire for fimilar compofitions, and examine the contents 
of fuch as we can procure. 

The fublime fcience of Chymiftry, which I was on the point of 
calling divine^ rauft be added, as a key to the richeft treafuries of na- 
ture ; and it is impoffible to forefee how greatly it may improve our 
manufa&ures, efpccially if it can fix thofc brilliant dyesy which want 
nothing of perfcdl beauty but a longer continuance of their fplen Jour j 
or how far it may lead to new methods of fluxing and compounding me- 
talsy which the Indians, as well as the Cbinefe, are thought to have 
pradfifed in higher pcrfcdlion than ourfelvcs. 

In thofe elegant arts, which are called fne and liberal, though of Icfs 
general utility than the labours of the mcchaiuck, it is really wonderful 
how much a fingle nation has excelled the whole world ; I mean the 
ancient Greeks, whofc Sculpture, of which we have exquifitc remains 
both on gems and in marble, no modern tool can-equal i whofe ArcU- 
teBure we can only imitate at a fervile diftance, but are unable to 
make one addition to it, without deftroying its graceful fimplicityj 
whofe Poetry fiill delights us in youth, and amufes us at a maturcr 
age i and of whofe Painting and Mufick wc have the concurrent rela- 
tions of fo many grave authors, that it would be ftrange incredulity to 
doubt their excellence. Painting, as an art belonging to the powers 
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of the imagination, or what is commonly called Genius, a}>pears to be 
yet in its infancy among the people of the Eaft : but the Hindu iyflcjn 
of tnujick has, I believe, been formed on truer principles than our 
own; and all the flcill of the native compofers is di reeled to the 
^reat objed of their art, the natural exprejjion of Jirong pajjions, to 
which melody, indeed, is often facrificed : though fomc of their times 
are pleating even to an European ear. Nearly the fame may be truly 
alTerted of the ^Arahian or Perjian lyftem ; and, by a corred explana- 
tion of the bell books on that fubjedt, much of the old Grecian tiieory 
may probably be recovered. 

Th& poetical works of the Arabs and Per/ians, which dilFcr fur- 
prifingly in their llyle and form, are here pretty generally known j 
and, though taftes, concerning which there can be no difputing, are 
divided in regard to their merit, yet we may fafely fay of them, what 
Abulfazl pronounces of the MahAbbdrat, that, “ although they 
“ abound with extravagant images and deferiptions, they arc in the 
“ higheft degree entertaining and inllrudlive.” Poets of the grcalcit 
genius, Pindar, ^schylus, Dante, Petrarca, Shakksi'kak, 
Spenser, have moll abounded in images not far from the brink of 
abliicdity; but, if their luxuriant fancies, or thofe of Aimi.oLA, Fir- 
dausi, Niza'mi, were pruned away at the hazard of their ftrength 
and majefty, we Ihould lofe many pleafures by the amputation. If 
we may form a juft opinion of the Sanferit poetry from the Ipecimcns 
already exhibited, (though we can only judge perfedtly by confulting the 
originals), we cannot but thirft for the whole work of Vya^sa, with 
which a member of our fociety, whofe prefence deters me from faying 
more of him, will in due time gratify the publick. The poetry of 
Mathura, which is the Pamajjim land of the Hindus, has a fofter and 
left elevated ftrain; but, lince the inhabitants of the diftridis near 
Agra, and principally of the Huab, are Ihid to furpaft all other Indians 
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in eloquence, and to have compofed many agreeable tales and love- 
Ibngs, which are ftill extant, the Bhajhd, or vernacular idiom of Vraja, 
in which they are written, Ihould not be negleded. No Ipecimens of 
genuine Oratory can be expelled from nations, among whom the form 
of government precludes even the idea of popular eloquence', but the 
art of writing, in elegant and modulated periods, has been cultivated 
in AJia from the earlieft ages : the Videos, as well as the Alcoran, are 
written in meafured profe ; and the compofitions of Isocrates are 
not more highly polifhed than thofe of the beft Arabian and Person 
authors. 

Of the Hindu and Mufelman architCiSlure there arc yet many noble 
remains in Bahar, and forae in the vicinity of Malda ; nor am I un- 
willing to believe, that even thole ruins, of which you will, I truft, be 
prefented with corredt delineations, may furnifh our own architedls 
with new ideas of beauty and fublimity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on the Sciences, properly lb 
named; in which it mu ft be admitted, that the A/iatich, if com- 
pared with our Weftern nations, arc mere children. One of the moft 
fagacious men in this age, who continues, I hope, to improve and 
adorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hearing, that, “ if 
“ Newton had flourifhed in ancient Greece, he would have been 
“ worlhipped as a divinity how zealoufly then would he be adored 
in Hindujlan, if his incomparable writings could be read and compre- 
hended by the Pandits of Cajhmir or Benares t I have fecn a mathema- 
tical book in Sanferit of the higheft antiquity ; but foon perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only limple elements : there may, in- 
deed, have been, in the favourable atmofphere of AJia, fbme diligent 
obfervers of the celeftial bodies, and liich obfervations, as are re- 
corded, Ihould indifputably be made publick j but let us not expe«^ 
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any new methods^ or the analyhs of new curves, from the geometricians 
of Iran, Turkijian, or India. Could the works of Archimedes, tlic 
Newton of Sicily, be reftored to their genuine purity by the help of 
Arabick verfions, we might then have reafon to triumph on the fuccels 
of our fcientifical inquiries ; or could the fucceffive improvements and 
various rules of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, to which 
Cardan boafted that he had acce/s, the modern f liflory of Mathcma- 
ticks would receive confiderable illuftration. 

The Jurifprudence of the Hindus and Mufelmans will produce more 
immediate advantage ; and, if fome ftandard law-trabls were accu- 
rately tranflated from the Sanferit and Arabick, we might hope in time 
to fee fo complete a Digeft of Indian Laws, that all difputcs among 
the natives might be decided without uncertainty, w'hich is in 
truth a difgrace, though fatirically called a glory, to the forenfiik 
fcience. 

All thefe objedls of inquiry muft appear to you, Gentlemen, in 
ftrong a light, that bare intimations of them will be fufficient ; nor is 
it neceflary to make ufc of emulation as an incentive to an ardent pur- 
fuit of them : yet I cannot forbear exprefling a with, that the activity 
of the in the fame purfuits , may not be fuperior to ours, and 

that the refearches of M. Sonnerat, whom the court of rctfailles 
employed for feven years in thefe climates, merely to collect Inch ma- 
terials as we are feckiug, may kindle, inftead of abating, our own 
curiofity and zeal. If you alTent, as I flatter myfcJf you do, to 
thefe opinions, you will alfo concur in promoting the object of 
them ; and a few ideas having prefented themfeivcs to my mint!, I 

preflime to lay them before you, with an entire fubmifliou to your 
judgement, 


No 
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No contributions, except thofe of the literary kind, will be requifitc 
for the fupport of the fociety ; but, if each of us were occafionally to 
contribute a fuccindl defcription of fuch manufcripts as he had perufed 
or infpedled, with their dates and the names of their owners, and to 
propofe for folution fuch quejiions as had occurred to him concerning 
Aftatick Art, Science, and Hiftory, natural or civil, we fliould poflefs 
without labour, and almoft by imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue 
of Oriental books, than has hitherto been exhibited, and our corre- 
fpondents would be apprifed of thole points, to which wc chiefly diredl 
our inveftigations. Much may, I am confident, be expedted from the 
communications of learned natives, whether lawyers, phyficians, or 
private fcholars, who would eagerly, on the firfl: invitation, lend us 
their Mek&mdt and Rifdlahs on a variety of fubjedls ; fome for the fake 
Df advancing general knowledge, but mofl: of them from a delire, 
neither uncommon nor unreafonablc, of attradling notice, and recom- 
mending themfelvcs to favour. With a view to avail ourfelves of this 
lilpofition, and to bring their latent fciencc under our inli>e<5i:ion, it 
might be advifablc to print and circulate a lliort memorial, in Perjian 
uid Hindi, fetting forth, in a ftyle accommodated to their own habits 
ind prejudices, the defign of our inftitutioii ; nor would it be impolfible 
lercafter, to give a medal annually, with iuferiptions, in Pe7‘fian on 
)ne fide, and on the reverfe in Sanferit, as the prize of merit, to the 
vriter of the befl: clTay or dilTcrtation. To inflrudt others is the pre- 
cribed duty of learned Brahmans, and, if they be men of fubllance, 
vithout reward ; but they would all be flattered with an honorary 
nark of dilliudlion ; and the Mahomedans have not only the permiflion, 
)ut the pofitive command, of their law-giver, to fearch for learning 
ven in the remotejl parts of the globe. It were fuperfluous to fuggeft, 
vith how much corredlnels and facility their compofitions might be 
ranflated for our ufe, fince their languages are now more generally 

VOL. I. F jind 
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and perfedly underftood than they have ever been by an}' nation of 
Europe. 

I have detained you, I fear, too long by this addrefs, though it ha 
been my endeavour to reconcile comprehenfivenefs with brevity : the 
fubje^ts, which I have lightly fkctchcd, would be found, if mimitc-ly 
examined, to be inexhauftiblc ; and, lince no limits can be fet to 
your refearches but the boundaries of AJia itfclf, I may not impro- 
perly conclude with wilhing for your focicty, what the ComsnentuUn 
on the Laws, prays for the conftitution, of our country, that it At an 

BE PERPETUAL. 
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DELIVERED 2 FEBRUARY, 1780. 


BY 

The president. 


In the former difcourles, which I had the honour of addreffing to 
you, Gentlemen, on the injlitution and objeBs of our Society, I con- 
fined myfelf purpofely to general topicks ; giving in the firfl: a diftant 
profpedt of the vaft career, on which we were entering, and, in the 
fecond, exhibiting a more difFufc, but ftill fuperficial, Iketch of the 
various difcoverics in Hiftory, Science, and Art, which we might juftly 
expedi: from our inquiries into the literature of Jfm. I now propofe 
to fill up that outline fo comprehenfively as to omit nothing eficntial, 
yet fo concifely as to avoid being tedious ; and, if the fiate of my 
health fhall fuficr me to continue long enough in this climate, it is my 
defign, with your permiffion, to prepare for our annual meetings a 
feries of Ihort diflertations, unconnedled in their titles and fiibjedls, 
but all tending to a common point of no fmall importance in the pur- 
fuit of interefting truths. 
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Of all the works, which have been publiflicd in our own age, or, 
perhaps, in any other, on the Hiftory of the Ancient World, and the 
jirji population of this habitable globe, that of Mr. Jacob Bryant, whom 
I name with reverence and alFedlion, has the beft claim to the praife 
of deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new theories happily illul- 
trated by an affemblage of numbcrlefs converging rays from a moll cx- 
tenfive circumference ; it falls, ncverthelcfs, as every human work 
muft fall, fhort of perfection; and the leaft fatisfaClory part of it 
feems to be that, which relates to the derivation of words from AJiatick 
languages. Etymology has, no doubt, fomc ufe in lullorical rc- 
fearches ; but it is a medium of proof fo very fallacious, that, u'herc 
it elucidates one fad, it obfcurcs a thoufand, and more frequently bor- 
ders on the ridiculous, than leads to any lolid cunclulion : it rarely 
carries with it any internal power of conviClion from a rcli'mhlauce 
of Ibunds or fimilarity of letters ; yet often, where it is wholly iiu- 
affifted by thofe advantages, it may be indifputably proved by extrin- 
fck evidence. We know a pojleriori, that both ft% and hijo, by tlic 
nature ©■f two feveral dialeds, are derived from flius} that uncle comes 
from avus, and f ranger from extra ; that jour is dcduciblc, tiirough 
the Italian, from dies j and rojjigml from lujeinia, or finger in groves ; 
that feiuroy icureuil, and fquirrel are compoutided of tu’o Greek words 
deferiptive of the animal j which etymologies, though they could not 
have been demonftrated h. priori, mi^ht ferve to confirm, if any 
fuch confirmation were neceffary, the proofs of a coniicCiion between 
the members of.one great Empire ; but, when we derive our banger, or 
Jhort pendent fword, from the Perfan, becaufc ignorant travellers thus 
mis-fpell the word kbanjar, which in truth means a difPereut weapon, 
or fandal-mod- from the Greek, becaufe we fuppofc, that fandals were 
fbmetitnes made of it, we gain no ground in proving the affinity of 
nations, and only weaken arguments, which might otherwife be 
firmly fupported. That Cu's then, or, as it certainly is written in 
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one ancient dialed, Cu't, and in others, probably, Ca's, enters into 
the compofition of many proper names, we may very reafonably be- 
lieve ; and that Alge%iras takes its name from the Arabick word for 
an ijland, cannot be doubted j but, when we are told from Europe, 
that places and provinces in India were clearly denominated frona 
thofc words, we cannot but obferve, in the firft inftance, that the 
town, in which we now are affembled, is properly written and pro- 
nounced Calicdta j that both Cdtd and Cut unqueftionably mean places 
of Jlrength, or, in general, any inclofures-, and that Gujarat is at leaft 
as remote from 'jezirah in found, as it is in fituation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardly be difeovered by any 
candid criticifm) to the Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrangement of topicks adopted in that learned 
work are not quite agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly Jynthetical% 
and, though fynthefs may be the better mode in pure fcience, where 
the principles are undeniable, yet it feems lefs calculated to give com- 
plete fatisfadion in hijlorical difquifitions, where every poftulatum will 
perhaps be refufed, and every definition controverted ; this may feem 
a flight objedlion, but the fubjefl is in itfelf fo interefling, and the full 
conviction of all reafonable men fo defirable, that it may not he loft 
labour to difeufs the fame or a fimilaf theory in a method purely ana- 
lytical, and, after beginning with fads of general notoriety or undif- 
puted evidence, to inveftigate fuch truths, as are at firft unknown or 
very imperfectly difeerned. 

The fve principal nations, who have in different ages divided 
among themfelvcs,. as. a kind of mheritance, the vaft eontkient of AfiOf 
with the many iflands depending on it, are the Indians, the Chinefe^ 
the Tartars, the Arabs, and the Eerfans : •who they feverally were, 
•whence, and •when they came, •where they now are fettled, and •wbai 

advantage 
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advantage a more .perfeQ: knowledge of them all ma}’ bring to onr 
European woddyWiWhtihowny I truR, in y/w diilinfl; clfays ; the lad 
of which will demonftrate the connexion or diverfity between them, 
and folve the great problem, whether they had a?iy common origin, 
and whether that origin was the Jamcy which \a’c generally al’cribe 
to them. 

I begin with not bccaufe 1 find realon to believe it the true 
centre of population or of knowledge, but, becaufc it is the country, 
which we now inhabit, and from which wc may bed furvey the re- 
gions around us; as, in popular language, we fpeuk of the rlfmg fun, 
and of his progrefs through the Zodiack, although it had long ago been 
imagined, and is now demonftrated, that he is liindclf the centre oi‘ 
our planetary lydem. Let me here premile, that, in all thele iiu}uiries 
concerning the hiftory of India^ I Ihall confine my rci'earches dow n- 
wards to the Mohammedan conquefts at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, but extend them upwards, as high UvS poflible, to the 
earlied authentick records of the human fpecies. 


India then, on its mod enlarged leak, in which the Jincicnt.s appear 
to have undeidood it, comprilcs an area of i\c\ir forty tlcgrccs on each 
fide, including a fpace almod as large as all Europe ; being dh'ided on 
the weft itomPerJia hy thQ Arachojan mountains, limited on the cad by 
the Chinefe part of the farther pcniufula, confined on ilic n<jrtii by the 
wilds of TarMry, and extending to the fonth as far as the illcs Java. 
This trapezium, therefore, comprehends the ftupeudous hills of PotyiJ 
or Wet, the beautiful valley of Ca/omir, and all the domains of the 
oli. Indofcythians,^ the countries of Nepdl tinA Butht, Cdmrup ov AJam, 
together with Siam, Ava, Racan, and the bonlcring kingdoms, as far 
as the China of the Hindus or Sin of the Arabian Ckographers ; not to 
mention the whole weftern peninfula with the celebrated ifland of 

Sinhala, 
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Sinhala, or Lion-like men, at its fouthern extremity. By India, in 
Ihort, I mean that whole extent of country, in which the primitive 
religion and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day with more 
or lefs of their ancient purity, and in which the Ndgari letters are 
Hill ufed with more or lefs deviation from their original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their own country, to which they 
give the vain epithets of Medhyama or Central, and PunyabMimi, or the 
Land of Virtues, to have been the portion of Bharat, one of nine 
brothers, whofe father had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himdlaya as lying to the north, and, to the 
weft, thofe of Vindhya, called alfb Vindian by the Greeks', beyond 
which the Sindbu runs in feveral branches to the fea, and meets it 
nearly oppofitc to the point of Dwdracli, the celebrated feat of their 
Shepherd God : in the fouth-eaji they place the great river Saravatya ; 
by which they probably mean that of Ava, called alfb Airdvati in 
part of its courfc, and giving perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of 
Sahara. This domain of Bharat they confider as the middle of the 
fambudmifa, which the Tihetians alfo call the Land of Zambu ; and 
the appellation is extremely remarkable; for Jambu is the Sanferit 
name of a delicate fruit called fdman by the Mufelmans, and by us 
rofe-apple ; but the largcft and richcfl fort is named Amrita, or Im- 
mortal ; and the My thologifts of Tibet apply the fame word to a ce- 
leHial tree bearing ambrofial fruit, and adjoining to four vaft rocks,, 
from which as many facred rivers derive their feveral lixeams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive tra£l are deferibed by- Mr. Lord 
with great exatSlnefs, and with a pidlurefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language ; “ A people, fays he, prefented themfelves to mine 
« eyes, clothed in linen garments fomewhat low defeending, of a 

gefture and garb,, as- I may fay, maidenly and. well nigh effeminate, 

“of 
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“ of a countenance fhy and fbniewhat cfiranged, }ct iiniling out 
« glozed and bafhful familiarity.” Mr. Orme, the HiOorian of laJh:. 
who unites an exquifite tafte for every fine art with an accurate know- 
ledge oiAfiatick manners, obferves, in his elegant preliminary Difl'cr- 
tation, that this “ country has been inhabited from the carlicfl: an* 
“ tiquity by a peojjle, who have no rcfcmblance, citlier in their figure 
« or manners, with any of the nations contiguous to them,” atid that, 
« although conquerors have eftablilhed themfelvesi at dificrent time . 
« in different parts of India^ yet the original inhabitants have loll very 
« little of their original charaaer.” The ancients, in fiia, give a de- 
feription of them, which our early travellers confirmed, and our own 
perfonal knowledge of them nearly verifies; as you will perceive from 
a paffage in the Geographical Poem of Dionysius, whicii the Analyll 
of Ancient Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit; 

“ To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extends, 

India, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds ; 

On this the fiin, new rifing from the main, 

“ Smiles pleas’d, and Iheds his early orient beam. 

‘‘ Th’ inhabitants are fwart, and in their locks 
** Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

“ Various their fuhfittons; fome the rock explore, 

And from the mine extradl the latent gold ; 

“ Some labour at the woof with cunning Ikill, 

“ And manufadhire linen ; others Ihape 
“ And polilh iv’ry with the nicefi: care : 

Many retire to rivers Ihoal, and plunge 
To feck the beryl flaming in its bed, 

“ Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jafper’s found 
“ Green, but diaphanous ; the topaz too 
“ Of ray ferene and pleafing j laft of all 
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“ The lovely amethyft, in which combine 
All the mild fhades of purple. The rich foil, 

Walh’d by a thoufand rivers, from all fides 
“ Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 

Their fources of wealth are ftill abundant even after fo many revolu- 
tions and conquefts ; in their manufa61:ures of cotton they ftill ftirpaft all 
the world; and their features have, moft probably, remained unaltered 
fince the time of Dionysius ; nor can we reafonably doubt, how dege- 
nerate and abafcd ib ever the Hindus may now appear, that in Ibme early 
age they were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, wife in 
Icgiflation, and eminent in various knowledge : but, fince their civil 
hiftory beyond the middle of the nineteenth century from the prefent 
time, is involved in a cloud of fables, we feem to poffefs only four 
general media of fatisfying our curiofity concerning it ; namely, firft, 
their Languages and Letters ; fecondly, their Philofopby and Religion ; 
thirdly, the actual remains of their old Sculpture and Architediure ; 
and fourthly, the written memorials of their Sciences and Arts. 

1. It is much to be lamented, that neither the Greeks^ who attended 
Alexander into India^ nor thofe who were long conncdled with 
it under the BaBrian Princes, have left us any means of knowing with 
accuracy, what vernacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire. The Mohammedans, we know, heard the people of proper 
Hindujian, or India on a limited fcalc, fpeaking a BbdJIid, or living 
tongue of a very fingular conftrudlion, the pureft dialc^lft of which 
was current in the diftri61:s round Agra, and chiefly on the poetical 
ground of Mat'burd ; and this is commonly called thelldiom of Vraja, 
Five words in fix, perhaps, of this language were derived from the 
Sanferit, in which books of religion and fcience were compofed, 
and which appears to have been formed by an exquiCte grammatical 
yoL. I. G arrangement. 
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arrangement, as the name itfelf implies, from fomc unpolilhcd idiom j 
but the bafis of the Rindupnl, particularly the inflexions and regimen 
of verbs, differed as widely from both thofe tongues, as Arabkk difiers 
from Ferfian, or German from Greek. Now the general effca of con- 
queft is to leave the current language of the conquered people un- 
changed, or very little altered, in its ground-work, but to blend with 
it a confiderable number of exotick names both lor things aiul fur 
adtions ; as it has happened in every country, that I can recollcdl, 
where the conquerors have not preferved their own tongue unmixed 
with that of the natives, like the Turks in Greece, and the Saxons in 
Britain •, and this analogy might induce us to believe, that the pure 
Eindt, whether of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper 
India, into which the Sanferit was introduced by comjuerors from other 
kingdoms in fome very remote age ; for wc cannot doubt that the 
language of the Veda's was ufed in the great extent of coimtry, which 
has before been delineated, as long as the religion of Brahma has 
prevailed in it. 

The Sanferit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wcnulcrliil 
ftrudure; more perfed than tlie Greek, more copious tinut the l.a[i>i, 
and more exquifitely refined than cither, yet bearing to both of them a 
ftronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of grsunmar, 
than could polBbly have been produced by accident ; fo flrong imlcctl, 
that no philologer could examine them all three, without believing 
them to have fprung from fome common fource, which, perhaps, no 
longer exifts: there is a fimilar reafon, though not quite fo forcible, 
for fuppofing that both the Gothkk and the Celtkk, though biciuled 
with a very ISferent idiom, had the fame origin with the Sanferit 
and the old Perfan might be added to the fame family, if this were 
the place for difeuffing any queftion concerning the antiquities of 
Perfa. 
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The charaSierSy in which the languages of India were originally 
written, are called Ndgariy from Nagara, a City, with the word Dtfva 
fometimes prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have been taught by 
the Divinity himfelf, who prefcribed the artificial order of them in a 
voice from heaven. Thcfe letters, with no greater' variation in their 
form by the change of (Iraight lines to curves, or converfely, than the 
Cufick alphabet has received in its way to IndtUy are Hill adopted in 
more than twenty kingdoms and ftates, from the borders of Cajkgar 
and Kbotcriy to Rama's bridge, and from the Sindhu to the river of Siam ; 
nor can I help believing, although the poliflied and elegant Devanagari 
may not be fo ancient as the monumental charadters in the caverns of 
Jarafandbay that the fquare Cbaldaick letters, in which moft Hebre’m 
books are copied, were originally the fame, or derived from the fame 
prototype, both with the Indian and Arabian charadters : that the Phe- 
tiiciaHy from which the Greek and Roman alphabets were formed by 
various changes and inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be little 
doubt ; and the inferiptions at Candrahy of which you now poflefs a moft 
accurate copy, feem to be compounded of Ndgari and Etbiopkk letters, 
which bear a clofe relation to each other, both in the mode of writing 
from the left hand, and in the fingular manner of connedting the 
vowels with the confonants. Thefe remarks may favour an opinion 
entertained by many, that all the fymbols of foiindy which at firft, 
probably, were only rude outlines of the different organs of fpeech, had 
a common origin : the fymbols of ideasy now ufed in China and Japany 
and formerly, perhaps, in Mexicoy are quite of a diftindt 

nature j but it is very remarkable, that the order of founds in the 
Chinefe grammars correfponds nearly with that obferved in I^ibety and 
hardly differs from that, which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
their Gods. 
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jj. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy, I Ihall here fay but little % 
becaufe a full account of each would require a feparate volume : it will 
be fufScient in this differtation to affume, what might be proved beyond 
controverfy, that we now live among the adorers of thofe very deities, 
who were worfhipped under different names in old Gnescs and Italy , and 
among the profeflbrs of thofe philoibphical tenets, which the lonick and 
Attick writers illuffrated with all the beauties of their melodious 
language. On one hand we fee the trident of Neptune, the eagle 
of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Bacchus, the bow of Cupid, and the 
chariot of the Bun j on another we hear tlie cymbals of Rhea, the fbngs 
of the Mufes, and the paftoral tales of Apollo Nomius. In more 
retired fcenes, in groves, and in feminaries of learning, we may per- 
ceive the Brdhmans and the Sarmanes, mentioned by Clemens, dif- 
puting in the forms of logick, or difcourfing on tlie vanity of human 
enjoyments, on the immortality of the foul, her emanation from the 
eternal mind, her debafement, wanderings, and final union with her 
fource. The Jix philofophical fchools, whofe principles are explained 
in the Derfana Sifira^ comprife all the metaphyficks of the old Aca- 
demy y the Stoa, the Lyceum ; nor is it poffible to read the Feddntay or 
the many fine compofitions in illuftration of it, without believing, that 
Pythagoras and Plato derived their fublhnc theories from the 
fame fountain with the fages of India. The Scythian and Hyperborean 
dodrines and mythology may alfo be traced in every part of thefe eaftern 
regions ^ nor can we doubt, that Won or Oden, whofe religion, as 
the northern htftorians admit, was introduced into Scandinavia by a 
foreign race, was the fame with Buddii, whofe rites were probably 
imported into India nearly at the fame time, though received much 
later by the Chinefey who foften his name into FO'. 

This may be a proper place to afeertain an important point in the 
Chronology of the Hindus \ for the priefts of Buddha left in fibet 
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and China the precife epoch of his appearance, real or imagined, in 
this Empire and their information, which had been preferved in 
writing, was cornpared by the Chrtjlian Miffionaries and fcholars with 
our own era. Couplet, De Guignes, Gioegi, and Bailly, differ 
a little in their accounts of this epoch, but that of Couplet feems the 
moft corre(fl : on taking, however, the medium of the four feveral 
dates, we may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great incarnation 
of Vishnu, in the year one thoufand and before the birth of 

Christ, or in.vo thoufand /even hundred and ninety-nine years ago. Now 
the Cdfomirians, who boaft of his dcfccnt in their kingdom, affcrt that 
he appeared on earth about two centuries after Crishna the Indian 
Apollo, who took fo decided a part in the war of the Mahdbharat j 
and, if an Etymologifi: were to fuppofc, that the Athenians had em- 
bellifhed their poetical hiftory of Band ion’s expulfion and the reftor- 
ation of ALoeus with the Afiatick tale of the Pa'ndus and Yud- 
iiiSHTTR, neither of which words they could have articulated, I 
Ihould not haftily deride his conjedturc i certain it is, that Pdndumandcl 
is called by the Greeks the country of Py^ND ion. Wc have, there- 
fore, determined another interefiing epoch, by fixing the age of 
Crishna near the three thoufandth year from the prefen t time; and, 
as the three firft Avatdrst or defeents of Vishnu, relate no lefs clearly 
to an Univerfal Deluge, in which eight perfons only were faved, than 
the fourth and Jlfth do to the pimijhment of impiety and the humiliation of 
the proudy we may for the prefent afliime, that the fecond^ or fiher, 
age of the Hindus was fubfequent to the difperfion from Babel ^ fo 
that wo have only a dark interval of about a thoufand years, which 
were employed in the fettlement of nations, the foundation of ftates or 
empires, and the cultivation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named R a'm a but with dif- 
ferent epithets ; one of whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the 
Indian Bacchus, and his wars are the fubjed of feveral heroick poems. 

He 
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He is reprefented as a defcendent from Su'rya, or the Sun, as the 
hulband of Si'ta', and the fon of a princefs named Cau'sei, va': 
it is very remarkable, that the Peruvimts, whole Incas boafted of the 
fame defcent, llyled their greated; feftival Ramajitoa ; whence wc may 
luppofe, that South America was peopled by the dime race, who im- 
ported into the :ferthed: parts of AJia the rites and fabulous hidory of 
Ra'ma. Thefe rites and this hidory are extremely curious ; and, 
although I cannot believe with Newton, thart ancient mythology 
was nothing but hiftorical truth in a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, 
that it confided folely of moral and metaphyfical allegories, nor with 
Bryant, that all the heathen divinities are only different attributes 
and reprefentations of the Sun or of deceafed progenitors, but conceive 
that tlie whole fyfiem of religious fables rofe, like the Nile, from fe- 
veral difiindl fources, yet I cannot but agree, that one great fpring 
and fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of the globe was the 
veneration paid by men to the vaft body of fire, which « looks from 
his foie dominion like the God of this world and another, the im- 
moderate refpea fliown to the memory of powerful or virtuous an- 
cedors, efpecially the founders of kingdoms, legillators, and warriors, 
of whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly fuppofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of arcbiteHure and fculpture in India, which I 
mention here as mere monuments of antiquity, not as fpcciinens of 
ancient art, feem to prove an early connexion between this country 
Africa: the pyramids of Pgypt, the coloflal ftatues deferibed by 
Pausanias and others, the fphinx, and the Hermes Cams, which 
lad bears a great refemblance to the FardMvatdr, or the incarnation 
of Vishnu in the form of a 5..., indicate the dyle and mythology of 
t e fame mdefatipble workmen, who formed the vad excavations of 

narab, the various temples and images of Buddha, and the idols, 
which are continually dug up at Gayd, or in its vicinity. The letters 
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on many of thofe monuments appear, as I have before intimated, partly 
of Indiariy and partly of AhyJJinian or ’Ethiopicky origin j and all thefe 
indubitable fad:s may induce no ill-groixnded opinion, that Ethiopia 
and Hindiijlhn were peopled or colonized by the fame extraordinary 
race ; in confirmation of which, it may be added, that the moun- 
taineers of Bengal and Bahdr can hardly be diftinguiflied in fome of 
their features, particularly their lips and nofes, from the modern Ahyf- 
Jiniansy whom the Arabs call the children of Cu'sh : and the ancient 
Hindusy according to Strabo, differed in nothing from the Africans y 
but in the ftraitnefs and fmoothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crifp or woolly j a difference proceeding chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, from the refpeftive humidity or drynefs of their atmofpheres : 
hence the people who received the firji light of the rijing funy according 
to the limited knowledge of the ancients, are faid by Apuleius to be 
the Aru and Ethiopiansy by which he clearly meant certain nations of 
India', where we frequently fee figures of Buddha with curled hair 
apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in its natural ftate. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Silpi Sdjiray or colleSlion of treatifes on 
Arts and ManufaBures, which rnuft have contained a treafure of ufe- 
ful information on dying, painting, and metallurgy, has been fo long 
ncgledted, that few, if any, traces of it are to be found but the 
labours of the Indian loom and needle have been univerfally celebrated; 
and fne linen is not improbably fuppofed to have been called Bindon, 
from the name of the river near which it was wrought in the higheft 
perfedion : the people of Colchis were alfo famed for this manufadlure, 
and the Egyptians yet more, as we learn from feveral paifages in 
feripture, and particularly from a beautiful chapter in Ezekial con- 
taining the nioft authentick delineation of ancient commerce, of which 
Tyre had been the principal mart. Silk was fabricated immemorially 
by the Indians, though commonly aferibed to the people of Serica or 

Tanchty 
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Tancut, among whom probably the word Sh‘, which the Greeks ap-* 
plied to the lignified go/r/j a fenfe, which it now bears in 
'Tibet. That the Hindus were in early ages a commercial ]?eoplc, we 
have many reafons to believe ; and in the iirft of their iacred law-tradls, 
which they fuppofe to have been revealed by Menu many millions of 
years ago, we find a curious paflage on the legal infcnjl of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with an exception in regard 
to adventures at fea j an exception, which the fenfe of mankind a[)- 
proves, and which commerce abfolutely requires, though it was not 
before the reign of Charles L that our own jurifprudence fully ad- 
mitted it in refpedt of maritime contradls. 

" • • ft 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that tlie Indians were the wifed 
of nations i and in moral wifdom, they were certainly eminent : their 
Niti Sdjira, or Syjiem of EfMch, is yet preferved, and the Fables of 
ViSHN USER MAN, wliom wc ridlculoufly call Pilpayt are the inoff beau- 
tiful, if not the moft ancient, colledtion of apologues in the world ; 
they were firft tranflated from the Sanferit^ in sXx^ Jixtb century, by the 
order of Buzerchumihr, or Bright as the Sun, the chief phyfician 
and afterwards Fezir of the great Anu'shirkva'n, and arc extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages ; but their original 
title is Hitdpadifa, or Amicable Injiruditon j and, as the very exillcjicc 
of Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have been an Abyffiniari, appears 
rather doubtful, I am not difinclined to fuppofe, that tho firft monii 
fables, which appeared in Europe, were of Indian or Ethiopian origin, 

Th.Q Hindus are faid to have boafted of inventions, all of which, 
indeed, are admirable, the method of inftrudting by apologues, the 
decimal fcale now by all civilized nations, and the game of 

Chefs, on which they have fome curious treatifesj but, if their -numer- 
ous works on Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Mufick, all which are 

extant 
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extant and acceffible, were explained in feme language generally known, 
it would be found, that they had yet higher pretenfions to the praife 
of a fertile and inventive genius. Their lighter Poems are lively and 
elegant i their Epick, magnificent and fublime in the higheft degree j 
their Purands comprife a feries of mythological Hiftories in blank 
verfe from the Creation to the fuppofed incarnation of Buddha ; and 
their Vedas, as far as we can judge from that compendium of them, 
which is called TJpaniJl^at, abound with noble fpeculations in metaphy- 
iicks, and fine difeourfes on the being and attributes of God. Their 
moll ancient medical book, entitled Chercca, is believed to be the 
work of Siva for each of the divinities in their Tr/WHas at leall one 
facred compofition aferibed to hiinj but, as to mere human works on 
Hijiory and Geography, though they are faid to be extant in CaJJomir, 
it has not been yet in my power to procure them. What their ajlro-. 
nomical and mathematical writings contain, will not, I trull, remain 
long a fecret ; they arc cafily procured, and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The Philofopher, whofc works arc faid to include a 
fyllem of the univerfe founded on the principle of Attra^io7i and the 
Central pofition of the fun, is named Yavan Aciia'rya, becaufe he 
had travelled, wc arc told, mX.o Ionia: if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe, who couverfed with Pythagoras ; this at Icaft is 
undeniable, that a book on allronomy in Sanferit bears the title of 
Yavana Jdtica, which may fignify die Ionic BeSi j nor is it improbable, 
that the names of the planets and Zodiacal liars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, but which wc find in the oldell Indian re- 
cords, were originally devifed by the fame ingenious and enterprizing 
race, from whom both Greece and India were peopled the race, who, 
as Dionysius delcribes them, 

* firll aflayed the deep, 

* And wafted merchandize to coalls unknown, 

H » Thofe, 
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* Thole, who digeRed firft the Harry choir, 

‘ Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.’ 

Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Himius, which it would re- 
quire volumes to expand and illuRrate, tliis is the rclult : that they 
had an immemorial affinity with the old PtrJitWs, Ethhpiins, anil 
Egyptians, the Phenidans, Greeks, and Tufenns, the Scyf/yuins or Goths, 
and C?//j, the Cbinefe, Japanefe, and Peruvians •, whence, as no rcafon 
appears for believing, that they were a colony from any one of thofc 
nations, or any of thofe nations from them, we may fairly conchulc 
that they all proceeded from fomc central country, to inveftigate wliich 
will be the objedt of my future Difeourfes ; and I have a fanguinc hope, 
that your colledlions during the prefent year will bring to light many 
ufeflil difeoveries ; although the departure for Knropc of a \'ery in- 
genious member, who firft opened the ineftimable- mine of Sanjlrit 
literature, will often deprive us of accurate and folid information con- 
cerning the languages and antiquities of India, 
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DELIVERED 15 FEBRUARY, 1787. 


BY 


The president. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to you my intention, to dif- 
courfe at our annual meetings on the five principal nations, who have 
peopled the continent and iflands of jifia j fo as to trace, by an hifto- . 
rical and philological analyfis, the number of ancient ftems, from 
which thofe five branches have feverally fprung, and the central region, 
from which they appear to have proceeded : you may, therefore, expedt, 
that, having fubmitted to your confideration a few general remarks on 
the old inhabitants of Indian I fliould now offer my fenthnents on fome 
other nation, who, from a fimilarity of language, religion, arts, sind 
manners, may be fuppofed to have had an early connexion with the 
Hindus ; but, fince we find fome Afiatkk nations totally diflimilar to 
them in all or moft of thofe particulars, and fince the difierence will 
ftrike you more forcibly by an immediate and clofe comparifon, I defign 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderful people, who feem in 

H 2 every 
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every relped foftrongly contrafted to the original natives of this coun- 
try, that they muft have been for ages a diftindl and fcparatc racv*. 

For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes, I confidcrcd India on its Uirgcll 
fcale, defcribing it as lying between Perjia and China, Tariary and 
Javai and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply the name of Arabia , 
as the Arabian Geographers often apply it, to tliat cxtenlivc IVnini'ula, 
which the Red Sea divides from Africa, the great Aj/yrian i-i-i cr from 
Iran, and of which the Erythrean Sea walhcs the bafe j without ex- 
cluding any part of its weftern fide, which would be completely mari- 
time, if no ifthmus intervened between the Mediterranean, and the Sea 
of Kolzom: that country in fhort I call Arabia, in which the Arahick 
language and letters, or fuch as have a near afiinity to them, have been 
immemorially current. 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vaft ocean, or at I call by a 
broad bay, could hardly have been connefted in any degree with tht,s 
country, until navigation and commerce had been conliderably ijn- 
proved : yet, as the Hindus and tlie people of Yemen were both com- 
mercial nations in a very early age, they were probably the firll inllru- 
ments of conveying to the weftern world the gold, ivory, ;iud pca-funiew 
fA India, as well as the fragrant wo(xl, called dllwiswa in Arahick and 
aguru in Banfcrit, which grows in the greateft perfedion in Anam or 
Cechinchina, It is poflible too, that a part of the Arabian Idolatry 
might have been derived from ’the fame fource with that of the Itindm ; 
but fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial and accidental 
only i nor am I more convinced, than I was fifteen years ago, when 
I took the liberty to animadvert on a paflage in the Hiftory of Prince 
Kantemir, that the furks have any juft rcafon for holding the 

coaft of Yemen to he a part of India, and calling its inhabitants Yellow 
Indians. 
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The Arabs have never been entirely fubdued ; nor has any impreflion 
been made on them, except on their borders; where, indeed, the 
PhcnicLvis, Fcrjuins, Et&iopiansy Egyptians, and, in modern times, the 
Otbman Tartars, have feverally acquired fettlcments j but, with thefc 
exceptions, the natives of Hejaz and Yemen have preferved for ages tlie 
foie dominion of their deferts and paftures, their mountains and fertile 
valleys : thus, apart from the reft of mankind, this extraordinary peo- 
ple have retained their primitive manners and language, features and 
charadter, as long and as remarkably as the Hindus themfelves. All 
the genuine Arabs of Syria whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, 
whom I faw in tlic ifle of Hinzuan, whither many had come from 
Majkat for the purpofe of trade, and thofe of Hejaz, whom I have 
met in Bengal, form a ftriking contraft to the Hindu inhabitants of thefe 
provinces : their eyes are full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and arti- 
culate, their deportment manly and dignified, their apprehenfion quick, 
their minds always prefent and attentive ; with a fpirit of independence 
appearing in the countenances even of the loweft among tliem. Men 
will always differ in their ideas of civilization, each meafuring it by 
the habits and prejudices of his own country ; but, if courtefy and ur- 
banity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the pradticc of exalted 
virtues be a jufter meafure of perfea Ibciety, we have certain proof, 
that the people of Arabia, both on plains and in cities, in republican 
and monarchical ftates, were eminently civilized for many ages before 
their conqueft of Perjia, 

It is deplorable, that tlie ancient Hiftory of this majeftick race 
Ihould be as little known in detail before the time of Dhvt Yezen, as 
that of the Hindus before Vicram&ditya ; for, although the vaft hifto- 
rical work of Alnuwairl, and the Murdjuldhabab, or Golden Meadows, 
of Almajdbdi, contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, GbaJ^n, and 
Hirab, with lifts of them and fketches of their feveral reigns, and 

although 
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although Genealogical Tables, from which chronology might be bcitor 
afeertained, are prefixed to many compofitions of the old . // .///j;/ 
Poets, yet moll manuferipts arc fo incorredt, and lb many conlnulidlions 
are found in the bell of them, that wc can fcarcc lean upon tniiHl 'n-rj 
with fecurity, and mull have recourfe to the liime media fur invelli- 
gating the hiHory of the Arabs, that [ before adoptctl in reganl fo llint 
of th.Q Indians i namely, their language, letters, :in>i rez/gb/;, their an- 
cient monuments, and the certain remains of their arts', on cath ol' 
which heads I lliall touch very concifely, having premifed, tliat my 
obfervations will in general be confined to the Hate of Arabia hef'ore 
that lingular revolution, at the beginning of the Jrveuth eentury, the 
effedts of which we feel at this day from the Pyrenean mountains 
and the Danube, to the fartheil parts of die Indian Emyire, and even 
to the Eallern Illands. 

I. For the knowledge, which any European, who pleafes, may at- 
tain of the Arabian language, wc are principally iiidehttd to the 
univerfity of Leyden j for, though fcveral ItaPums have airtduoud)' la- 
boured in the fame wide field, yet the fruit of tlicir laliours has been 
rendered almoll ufelcfs by more commodious and more ac< urate works 
printed in ; and, though Pocock certainly aec iuuplillicd much, 

and was able to accomplilh any thing, yet the Academical eafe, which 
he enjoyed, and his theological purfuits, induced him to leave unlinilhed 
the valuable work of Maiddn), which he had prepared f<n- publica- 
tion; nor, even if that rich mint of Arabian Philology had fecn the 
light, would it have borne any comparifon \vith the fifty diflertations 
of Harlr}, which the firll Albert Schultens tranilated and ex- 
plained, though he fent abroad but few of them, juul has left his 
worthy grandfon, from whom perhaps MaidM alfo may be expeded, 
the honour of publilhing the reft : but the palm of glory in this 
branch of literature is due to Golius, whole works are equally 
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profound and elegant ; fo perfpicuous in method, that they may alv/ays 
be confuked without fatigue, and read without languor, yet fo abundant 
in matter, that any man, who fliall begin with his noble edition of the 
Grammar compiled by his maker Erpenius, and proceed, witli the 
help of his incomparable didtionary, to kudy his Hikory of Taimur by 
Ibiii ArabJlHih, and kiall make himfelf complete maker of that fublime 
work, will underkand the learned Arabick better than the deepek 
fcholar at Conjlantbioplc or at Mecca. The Arabick language, there- 
fore, is almok wholly in our pov/er j and, as it is unquekionably one 
of the mok ancient in the world, fo it yields to none ever fpoken by 
mortals in the number of its words and the precilion of its phrafes i 
but it is equally true and wonderful, that it bears not the leak refem- 
blance, either in words or the krudfurc of them, to the Smifcrit, or 
great parent of the Indian dialedls ; of which dilBmilarity I will men- 
tion two remarkable inkances ; the Sanferit, like the Greek, Perjian, 
and Gennan, delights in compounds, but, in a much higher degree, 
and indeed to fuch excefs, that I could produce words of more than 
twenty lyllablcs, not formed ludicroufly, like that by which the bukbon 
in Aristophanes deferibes a feak, but with perfeA ferioukicfs, on 
the mok folcmn occafions, and in the mok elegant works j while the 
Arabick, on the other hand, and all its lifter dialedts, abhor the com- 
polition of words, and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by cir- 
cumlocution j fo that, if a compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arabian Peninfula, (zenmerdah for inftance, which 
occurs in the Hamdjhh) it may at once be pronounced an exotick. 
Again i it is the genius of the Sanferit, and other languages of the 
fame ftock, that the roots of verbs be almoft univerfally biliteral, fo 
that five and tveenty hundred fuch roots might be formed by the com- 
pofition of the fifty Indian letters j but the Arabick roots are as iiniver- 
fally triliteral, fo that the compofition of the twenty -eight Arabian letters 
would give near two and twenty thoufand elements of the language : and 

this 
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this will demonftrate the furprifing extent of it ; for, akhongh great 
numbers of its roots are confcffedly loft, and fome, perhaps, were 
never in ufe, yet, if wc fuppofc ten thouland ot them (without 
teckonixig quadriliterah) to cxift, and each of them to admit only 
variations, one with another, in forming (krivtUkc mmis, even then a 
perfedt Arahick didtioiiary ought to contain jifiy thonjlvni words, cac;h 
of which may receive a multitude of changes by the rules of grammar. 
The derivatives in Sanferit are confidcrably more numerous: but a 
farther comparifon between the two languages is here itnneccllary ; 
fmee, in whatever light we view them, they feem totally dklindl, and 
muft have been invented by two different rac;es of men ; nor do I re- 
colledt a Angle word in common between them, except SumJ, the 
plural of meaning both a lamp and the fuu, the S<U!prU name of 
which is, in Bengal^ pronounced Sioja-, and even tins rclembluncc 
may be purely accidental. Wc may eafily believe with tl\c Jlimlas, 
that not even In dr a himfelf and his heavenly hands » rnttch L'fs any 
mortal, ever comprehended in his mind fneh an ocean of loords as their 
facred language contains, and with the Arabs, that no man uninfpiretl 
was ever a complete mafter of Aralnck: in fad no perfun, I belii.ve, 
now living in Europe or AJia, can read without ftudy an hundrcii 
couplets together in any coUedion of ancient AraNan poems ; and 
we are told, that the great author of the Kdmus learned by accident 
from the mouth of a child, in a village of Arabia, tlie meaning of 
three words, which he had long fought in vain from grammarians, 
and from books, of the higheft reputation. It Is by approximation 
alone, that a knowledge of thefe two venerable languages cait be ac- 
quiredi and, with moderate attention, enough of them botli ttisiy he 
known, to delight and inftrud us in an infinite degree : I conclude this 
head with remarking, that the nature of the Ethiopick dialed feems to 
prove an early eftabliflhment of the Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from 
which they were afterguards expelled, and attacked even in their own 
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■country by the Abyjjiniansy who had been invited over as auxiliaries 
againft the tyrant of Yemen about a century before the birth of Mu- 
hammed. 


Of the characters, in which the old compolitions of Arabia were 
written, we know but little ; except that the Koran originally appeared 
in thofe of Cifahf from which the modern Arabian letters, with all 
their elegant variations, were derived, and which unqueftionably had 
a common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick j but, as to the Himya- 
rick letters, or thofe which we fee mentioned by the name of Almufnad^ 
we are ftill in total darknefs i the traveller Niebuhr having been un- 
fortunately prevented from viliting fome ancient monuments in Temen, 
which are faid to have inferiptions on them : if thofe letters bear a 
llrong refemblance to the Ndgart^ and if a ftory current in India be 
true, that fome Hindu merchants heard the Sanferit language fpoken in 
Arabia the Happy, we might be confirmed in our opinion, that an in- 
tercourfe formerly fubfifted between the two nations of oppofite coails, 
but ihould have no reafon to believe, that they fprang from the fame 
immediate ftock. The firfi: fy liable of Hamyar, as many Europeans write 
it, might perhaps induce an Etymologifi: to derive the Arabs of Temcn 
from the great anceftor of the Indians but we muft obferve, that 
ilimyar is the proper appellation of thofe Arabs ; and many reafons 
concur to prove, that the word is purely Arabick : the fimilarity of 
fome proper names on the borders of India to thofe of Arabia, as the 
river Arabiiis, a place called Araba, a people named Aribes or Arabics, 
and another called Sabai, is indeed remarkable, and may hereafter fur- 
nifh me with obfervations of fome importance, but not at all incon- 
fiftent with my prefent ideas. 


II. It is generally aflerted, that the old religion of the Arabs was 
entirely Bahian j but I can oifer fo little accurate information concem- 
voL. I. I ing 
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ing the faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I dare not 

yet fpeak on the fubjeft with confidence. This at ieaft is certain, that 
the people of Yemen very foon fell into the common, but fatal, cnoiir 
of adoring the Sun and the Firmament j for even the thini in defeent 
from Yoktan, who was confequently as old as Nahor, took tlic 
furname of Aedustiams, or Servant of the Sun ; and his lainily, we 
are aflured, paid particular honours to that luminary : other tribes 
worfhipped the planets and fixed ftars ; but the religion of the })uets 
at lead: feems to have been pure Theifm j and this we ktiow with cer- 
tainty, becaufe we have Jrahianvexk.^ of unfiifpeded antiquity, which 
contain pious and elevated fentiments on the goodnefs and juflicc, the 
power and omniprefence, of Allah, or tuk God. It an inferip- 
tion, faid to have been found on marble in Yemen^ be authentick, the 
ancient inhabitants of that country preferved the rcligioti of Ebkr, awl 
profefled a belief in miracles and a juttire Jlate, 

We are alfo told, that a ftrong rcfemblancc may be found between 
the religions of the pagan Arabs and the Hindus } but, though this may 
be true, yet an agreement in worfiiipping the fun and fiars will not prove 
an affinity between the two nations : the pmoers of God reprefented as 
female deities, the adoration of fl ones, aiul the name of the Idol Wunii, 
may lead us indeed to fufped, that fome of the Hindu fuperftitions had 
found their way into Arabia j and, though we have no traces in /Ira- 
bian Hiftory of fuch a conqueror or legiflator as the great Sesac, who 
is faid to have raifed pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the 
Ganges, yet, fince we know, that Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, 
whom I fuppofe to be Woden, fince Buddha was not a native of 
India, and fince the age of Sesac perfcdly agrees with that of Sa'cva, 
we may form a plaufible conjedure, that they were in fad the fame 
perfon, who travelled eaftward from Ethiopia, either as a warriour or 
as a lawgiver, about a thoufand years before Christ, and whofe rites 
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\vc now fee extended as far as the country of Nifon, or, as the Chincfe 
call it, Japuen, both words fignifying the Rj/ing Sun. Sa'cya may 
be derived from a word meaning power, or from another denoting 
vegetable food ; fo tliat this epithet will not determine, whether he was 
a hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buddha, or wiye, may induce us 
to believe, that he was rather a benefadtor, than a deftroyer, of his 
fpecies : if his religion, however, was really introduced into any part 
of Arabia, it could not have been general in that country j and we 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Mohammedan revolution, the 
noble and learned Arabs were Theifts, but that a ftupid idolatry pre- 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any Philofophy 
but Ethicks j and even their fyftem of morals, generous and enlarged as 
it feems to have been in the minds of a few illuftrious chieftains, was 
on the whole miferably depraved for a century at leaft before Muham- 
MED : the diftinguifliing virtues, which they boalled of inculcating and 
pradlifing, were a contempt of riches and even of death j but, in the 
age of the Seven Poets, their liberality had deviated into mad profufion, 
their courage into ferocity, and their patience into an obfiinate fpirit 
of encountering fruitlefs dangers ; but I forbear to expatiate on the 
manners of the Arabs in that age, becaufe the poems, entitled Almodl-. 
lakdt, which have appeared in our own language, exhibit an exadl 
pidture of their virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their follyj 
and fiiow what may be conftantly expedted from men of open hearts 
and boiling paflions, with no law to control, and little religion to rc- 
firain, them. 

III. Few monuments of antiquity arc preferved in Arabia, and of thofe 
few the befi: accounts are very uncertain j but we are afliired, that in- 
feriptions on rocks and mountains are fiill feen in various parts of the 
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Peninfula } which, if they are in any known language, and if correa 
copies of them can be procured, may be decyphered by eafy and in- 
fallible rules. 

The firft Albert Schultens has preferved in his Ancient Memo- 
rials oi Arabia, the moft pleafing of all his works, two little poems in 
an elegiack Arain, which are faid to have been found, about the middle 
of the feventh century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices in Hadra- 
mk near Aden, and are fuppofed to be of an indefinite, but very remote, 
age. It may naturally be alked: In what charaders were they written? 
Who decyphered them ? Why were not the original letters preferved 
in the book, where the verfes are cited ? What became of the marbles, 
which Abdurrahman, then governor of Temen, moft probably font to the 
Khalifah at Bagdad? If they be genuine, they prove the people of 
Temen to have been * herdfmen and warriours, inhabiting a fertile and 

* well-watered country full of game, and near a fine fea abounding with 

* fifli, under a monarchical government, and drefied in green filk or 

* veAs of needlework,’ either of their own manufa<Aure or imported 
from India. The meafure of thefe verfes is perfedlly regular, and the 
dialed undiAinguiAiable, at IcaA by me, from that of Kuraijh ; fo that, 
if the Arabian writers were much addided to literary impoAures, I 
Aiould Arongly fufped them to be modem compofitions on the inAa- 
biiity of human greataefs, and the confcqucnccs of irreligion, illuArated 
by the example of the Himyarick princes j and the fame may be fuf- 
peded of the firA poem quoted by Schultens, which ho aferibes to 
an Arab in the age of Solomon. 

The fuppofed houfes of the people called Thmnkd are alfo Aill to be 
feen in excavations of rocks j and, in the time of Tabrizi Ate Orrni- 
marian, a caAle was extant in Tetnen, which bore the name of Al ad- 
bat, an old bard and warriour, who firA, wc arc told, formed his army, 
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thence called dlkhamht in Jive parts, by which arrangement he de- 
feated the troops of Himyar in an expedition againft Sanaa, 

Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his invalion of Temeut we find no 
mention in Arabian hiftories ; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks and adopted by Newton, 
that the Arabs worfliipped Urania, and even Bacchus by name, 
which, they fay, means great in Arabick but where they found fuch 
a word, we cannot difcover : it is true, that Beccah fignifies a great 
and tumultuous crovody and, in this fenfe, is one name of the facred 
city commonly called Meccah. 

The Cdbahy or quadrangular edifice at Meccahy is indifputably fb 
ancient, that its original ufe, and the name of its builder, are loil in a 
cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was railed 
by Abraham, who, as I afiured him, was never there : others afcribe 
it, with more probability, to Ismail, or one of his immediate de- 
Icendants i but whether it was built as a place of divine worfiiip, as a 
fortrefs, as a fepulchre, or as a monument of the treaty between the 
old polTefibrs of Arabia and the fons of Kidar, antiquaries may dif- 
pute, but no mortal can determine. It is thought by Re land to have 
been the manjion of fame ancient Patriarchy and revered on that account 
by his pojierity j but the room, in which we now are afiembled, would 
contain the whole Arabian edifice ; and, if it were large enough for 
the dwelling-houfe of a patriarchal family, it would feem ill adapted to 
the paftoral manners of the Kedarites : a Perjian author infills, that the 
true name of Meccah is Mahcadahy or the Temple of the Moon ; but, 
although we may fmile at his etymology, we cannot but think it pro- 
bable, that the Cdbah was originally defigned for religious purpofes. 
Three couplets are cited in an Arabick Hiftory of this BuHdingi which, 
from their extreme fimplicity, have lefs appearance of impolhire 

other 
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other verfes of the fame kind : they arc afcribed to Asak, a Tcl>bil, or 
king hy fucceff.on, who is generally allowed to have reigned in Tcmen 
an hundred and twenty-eight years before Christ’s birth, and tliey 
commemorate, without any poetical imagery, the magnificence of the 
prince in covering the holy temple with Jiriped cloth and Jinc linen, and in 
making keys for its gate . This temple, however, the fiindity ofwhicfi 
was reftored by Muiiammed, had been Rrangciy profaned at the time 
of his birth, when it was ufual to decorate its walls with poems on all 
fubjeds, and often on the triumphs of Arabian gallantry and the pruifes 
of Grecian wine, wliich the merchants of Syria brought for falc into 
the defer ts. 

From the tvant of materials on the fubjed of Arabian antiquity, we 
find it very difficult to fix the Chronology of the IfmaUhes with accu- 
racy beyond the time of Aon an, from whom the impoftor was d«- 
feended in the twenty-firjl degree and, although we have genealogies 
of Alkamah and other Himyarick bardvS as high as the thirtieth de- 
gree, or for a period of nine hundred years at Icaft, yet we can hardly 
depend on them fo far, as to eftablilh a complete chronological lyllem : 
by reafoning downwards, however, wc may afeertain fomc points of 
confiderablc importance. The iinivcrfal tradition <if Temen is, that 
Yoktan, the fon of Ebbr, firft fettled his family in that country ; 
which fettlcment, by the computation admitted in Europe, mull have 
been above three thoufand fix hundt^ed years ago, and nearly at the time, 
when the Hindus, under the condud of Rama, were fubduing the firll 
inhabitants of thefe regions, and extending the hdian Empire fr<mi 
AySdhya or Audh as far as the ific oi Sinhal or Silan. According to this 
calculation, Nuuman, king of Temen in the ninth gcjicration from 
Eber, was contemporary with Joseph j and, if a verfe compofed by 
that prince, and quoted by Abulfeda, was really preferved, as it 
might eafily have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great antiquity 
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of the Arabian language and metre. This is a literal vcrlion of the 
couplet: * When thou, who art in power, condudteft affairs with 
* courtefy, thou attaineft the high honours of thofe, who are moft ex- 
‘ alted, and whofe mandates are obeyed.’ ^ We are told, that, from an 
elegant verb in this diftich, the royal poet acquired the furnamc of 
Ahnuadfh-i or the Courteous. Now the reafons for believing this verfe 
genuine are its brevity, which made it eafy to be remembered, and the 
good fenfe comprized in it, which made it become proverbial ^ to 
which we may add, that the dialeft is apparently old, and differs in 
three words from the idiom of Hejhz : the reafons for doubting are, 
that fentences and verfes of indefinite antiquity are fometimes afcribcd 
by the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence ; and they even go fo 
far as to cite a pathetick elegy of Adam himfelf on the death of Abel, 
but in very good Arabick and correit meafure. Such are the doubts, 
which necefiarily muft arife on fuch a fubjed yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all that our analyfis requires, 
namely, that the Arabs ^ both of Hejaz and Yemen^ fptang from a flock 
entirely different from that of the Hindus^ and that their firft eftablifh- 
ments in the refpedive countries, where we now find them, were 
nearly coeval. 

I cannot finifli this article without obferving, that, when the King 
of Denmark's miniflers inftrudlcd the Danijh travellers to colle<Jl htjio- 
rical books in At'abickf but not to bufy themfelves with procuring Ara-~ 
bian poems^ they certainly were ignorant, that the only monuments of 
old Arabian Hiilory are coUedions of poetical pieces and the commen- 
taries on them j that all memorable tranfadions in Arabia were re- 
corded in verfe ; and that more certain fads may be known by reading 
the Hamdfalh the Druebn of Hudhail, and the valuable work of Obai-- 
dullaht than by turning over a hundred volumes in profc, unlefs indeed 
thofe poems are cited by the hiflorians as their authorities. 


IV. The 
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IV. The manners of the Kejazi Arabs, which have continned, \vc 
know, from the time of Solomon to the prefent age, were hy no 
means favourable to the cultivation of arts ; and, as to Jhicna's, we have 
no reafon to believe, that tlwy were acquainted with any ; for the mere 
amufement of giving names to ftars, which were iticful to thetn in 
their paftoral or predatory rambles through the deferts, and in their 
obfervations on the weather, can hardly be confidcred as a material part 
of aftronomy. The only arts, in which they pretended to excellence, 
(I except horfemanlhip and military accompliihments) were poetry arid 
rhetorick : that we have none of their compofitions in profe before the 
Koran, may be aferibed, perhaps, to the little Ikill, \vhich they fccm to 
have had, in writing; to their predilcdlion in favour of poetical mea- 
fure, and to the facility, with which verfes arc committed to mem<.)ry ; 
but all their ftories prove, that they were eloquent in a high degree, 
and polTefled wonderful powers of fpcaking without preparation in 
flowing and forcible periods. I have never been able to difeover, wlv.tt 
was meaned by their books, called JRan&ds}m, but fuppofc, that they 
were colledions of their common, or cuflomary, law. Writing was fu 
little pradtifed among them, that their old poems, ^vhicIl arc now ac~ 
ceflible to us, may almofl be confidcred as originally unwritten and I 
am inclined to think, that Samukl Johnson's rcalbning, on the ex- 
treme imperfedion of unwritten languages, was too general j fince a 
language, that is only fpoken, may neverthelcfs be highly polillied hy 
a people, who, like the ancient Arabs, make the improvement of their 
idiom a national concern, appoint folemn aflemblics for the purpofe of 
difplaymg their poetical talents, and hold it a duty to cxercife their 
children in getting by heart their moft approved compofitions. 

The people of Temen had poffibly more mechanical arts, and, perhaps, 
xmxtfcience j but, although their ports mufl: have been the emporia of 
confiderahle commerce between Kgypt and India or part of Petjia, yet 
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we have no certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation or even in 
manufaftures. That the Arabs of the defert had mufical inftruments, 
and names for the different notes, and that they were greatly delighted 
with melody, we know from tlaemfelves j but their lutes and pipes 
were probably very fimple, and their mufick, I fiifpe<S, was little more 
than a natural and tuneful recitation of their elegiack verfes and love- 
fongs. The fingular property of their language, in fliunning compound 
words, may be urged, according to Bacon’s idea, as a proof, that 
they had made no progrefs in arts^ * which require, fays he, a variety 
* of combinations to exprefs the complex notions arifing from them 
but the Angularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genius of the 
language, and the taflc of thofe, who fpoke it ; lince the old Germans, 
who knew no art, appear to have delighted in compound words, which 
poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might require as much as any 
meaner art whatfoever. 

So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of parts or capacity, either 
natural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were ever dif- 
tinguiflied, that we cannot be furprized, when we fee that blaze of 
genius, which they difplayed, as far as their arms extended, when they 
burft, like their own dyke of Arim, through their ancient limits, and 
fpread, like an inundation, over the great empire of Iran. That a 
race of Tdzis, or Courfers as the Perjians call them, * who drank the 
' milk of camels and fed on lizards, flaould entertain a thought of fub- 
' duing the kingdom of Feridun’ was confidered by the General of 
IfEZDEGiRn’s army as the ftrongefi: inftance of fortune’s levity and 
nutabilityi but Firdausi, a complete mafter of AJiatick manners, and 
ingularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, even in the age of Feridun, 
LS * difclaiming any kind of dependence on that monarch, exulting in 
their liberty, delighting in eloquence, afts of liberality, and martial 
achievements, and thus making the whole earth, fays the poet, red as 
VOL. I. K * wine 
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* wine with the blood of their foes, and the air like a foreftof cancs with 
‘ their tall fpears.’ With fuch a charader they were likely to conquer 
any country, that they could invade j and, if Alexander had invaded 
their dominions, they would unqucftionably have made an obllinatc, 
and probably a fuccefsful, reiiHance. 

But I have detained you too long, gentlemen, with a nation, wlio 
have ever been my favourites, and hope at our next anniverfary meeting 
to travel with you over a part of Afia^ which exhibits a race of men 
dilHnd both from the Hindus and from tl\e Arabs. In the mean time 
it lhall be my care to fuperintend the publication of your tranfadions, 
in which, if the learned in Europe have not railed tlieir exj)cdations 
too high, they will not, I believe, be difappointed : my own iinperfod 
elTays I always except j but, though my other engagements have pre- 
vented my attendance on your fociety for the greateft part of lad year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom from reftraint, without which 
no fociety can flourilh, yet, as my few hours of leifurc will now be 
devoted to Sanferit literature, I cannot but hope, though my chief <)l>- 
jed be a knowledge of Hindu Law, to make feme difeovery in other 
fciences, which I lhall impart with humility, and which you will, I 
doubt not, receive with indulgence. 


THE 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, 1788^ 

livr 

The president. 


At the clofe of my laft addrefs to you, Gendemen, I declared my 
defign of introducing to your notice a people of Afia^ who feemed as 
different in moft refpedts from the Hindus and Hrabs, as thofe two na- 
tions had been fhown to differ from each other ; I meaned the people, 
whom we call Tartars : but I enter with extreme diffidence on my pre- 
fent fubjcdt, becaufe I have little knowledge of the Tartarian dialedts j 
and the grofs errours of European writers on Afiatick literature have long 
convinced me, that no fatisfadory account can be given of any nation, 
with whofe language we are not perfedly acquainted. Such evidence, 
however, as I have procured by attentive reading and fcrupulous in- 
quiries, I will now lay before you, interfperfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fubraitting the whole to your 
impartial decifion. 


Vi 2 
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Conformably to the method before adopted in defcribing and 

IMa, I confider Tar/ary alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfc, on 
its mod extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention, whilft I trace the 
largell boundaries that are affignable to it ; conceive a line drawn from 
the mouth of the O^jy to that of the Dnieper, and, bringing it back 
eaftward acrofs the Duxine, lb as to include the peninfula of Krini, ex- 
tend it along the foot of Caucafus, by the rivers Cur and ylras, to the 
Cafpian lake, from the oppofite Ihore of which follow the courlc of the. 
Jaihun' and the chain of Caucafean hills as far as thofe of Imam: 
whence continue die line beyond the Chinefe wall to the White Moun- 
tain and the country of Yetfo-, Ikirting the borders of Perjia, India, 
China, Corea, but including part of Ruffia, with all the didridls whicli 
lie between the Glacial fea, and that Japan, M. Dk Guignk.'j, 
whofe great work on the Huns abounds more in folid learning than in 
rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, however, with a magnificent image 
of this wide region j defcribing it as a ftupendous edifice, the beams 
and pillars of which are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one 
prodigious mountain, to which the Chinefe give the epithet of CeltjUal, 
with a confiderable number of broad rivers flowing down its fidcs : if 
the manfion be fo amazingly fublimc, the land around it is proportion- 
ably extended, but more wonderfully diverfified j for Ibmc parts of it 
are incrufted with ice, others parched with inflamed air and covered 
with a kind of lava j here we meet with immenfc trads of llindy deferts 
and forefts almofl: impenetrable} there, with gardens, groves, and 
meadows, perfumed with mulk, watered by numberlefs rivulets, and 
abounding in fruits and flowers ; and, from eaft to weft, lie many con- 
fiderable provinces, which appear as valleys in comparifon of the hills 
towering above them, but in truth are the flat fummits of the highell 
mountains in the world, or at leaft the higheft in AJia, Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is in the fame charming 
climate with Greece, Italy, and Provence s and another fourth in that 
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if England^ Germany y and the northern parts of France ; but the Hy- 
erborean countries can have few beauties to recommend them, at leaft 
1 the prefent Rate of the earth’s temperature ; to the fouth, on the 
fontiers of Iran are the beautiful vales of Boghd with the celebrated 
ities of Samarkand and Bokhara ; on thofe of Tibet are the territories 
f Capghar, Khoten, Chegil and Khdta, all famed for perfumes and for 
be beauty of their inhabitants ; and on thofe of China lies the country 
f Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which name, like that of 
ihata, has in modern times been given to the whole Chinefe empire, 
,fhere fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. We muft not 
mit the fine territory of T ancut, which was known to the Greeks by 
le name of Serica, and confidered by them as the farthell: eaftern 
xtremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia feems to be the general name, which the ancient Europeans 
ave to as much as they knew of the country thus bounded and de- 
:ribcd j but, whether that word be derived, as Pliny feems to inti- 
late, from Sacai, a people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
nd Ferjians, or, as Bryant imagines, from Cuthia, or, as Colonel 
’allancey believes, from words denoting navigation, or, as it might 
ave been fuppofed, from a Greek root implying vorath and ferocity, 
lis at leaft is certain, that as India, China, Verfia, "Japan, arc not ap- 
ellations of thofe countries in the languages of the nations, who in- 
abit them, fo neither Scythia nor Tartary are names, by which the 
ihabitants of the country now under our confideration have ever dif- 
nguillied themfclves. Tdtdrijian is, indeed, a word ufed by the 
^erfians for the fouth-wefttcra part of Scythia, where the mufk-deer is 
lid to be common ; and tlie name Tdtdr is by fome conlidered as that 
f a particular tribe j by others, as that of a fmall river only j while 
‘drdn, as oppofed to Irkn, feems to mean the ancient dominion of 
.fra'sia B to the north and eaft of the Oxus. There is nothing more 

idle 
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idle than a debate concerning names, which after all are of liitl fo- 

quence, when our ideas are diftinft without them : having giv;.'* ;re- 

fore, a corredf notion of the country, which I propofcd to e\, nc, I 

fliall not fcruple to call it by the general name of Turtary \ ough I 

am confcious of ufing a term equally improper in the prominciaiiion and 
die application of it. 

'tartary th&xi, which contained, according to Puny, an mmuncrahh' 
multitude of nations^ by whom the reft of Afiu and all Europe has in 
difierent ages been over-run, is denominated, as various images have 
prefented themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of the mriheni 
fwarmsy the nurfery of irreffible legions, and, by a Wronger metaphor, 
ih& foundery of the human race-, but M. Baillv, a wond .‘rfully inge- 
nious man and a very lively writer, feems firfl: to have conliclcred it as 
the cradle of ourfpecies, and to have fupportedan opinion, tliat the whole 
ancient world was enlightened by fciences brought from the moR nor- 
thern parts of Scythia, particularly 'from the banks of the yeitifea, or 
from the Hyperborean regions : all the fables of old Greece, Italy, Perjia, 
India, he derives from the north •, and it niuft be owned, that he 
maintains his paradox with acutenefs and learning. Croat learning and 
great acutenefs, together with the charms of a moR engaging Ryle, 
were indeed neceffary to render even tolerable a fyftein, which places 
an earthly paradife, the gardens of Hefperus, the illands of the Macares, 
the groves of Elyjium, if not of Eden, the heaven of Injjka, the Pe- 
rifan, or fairy-land, of the Perjian poets, with its city of diamonds and 
its country of Shade etm, fo named fi'om Pleefure and Eove, not in any 
climate, which the common ienfe of mankind confiders as the feat of 
delights, but beyond the mouth of the Oby, in the Frozen Sea, in a 
region equalled only by that, where the wild imagination of Dante led 
him to fix the worft of criminals in a Rate of puniihment after death, 
and of which he could not, he fays, even think without Jlmering. A 
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very curious paffage in a trad: of Plutarch on the figure in the Moon’s 
orby naturally induced M. Bailly to place Ogygta in the north, and he 
concludes that iiland, as others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to 
be the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to determine, whether it was 
Jfchmd or Gr(mland, Spitzberg or New Zembla: among fo many charms 
it was difficult, indeed, to give a preference ; but our philofopher, 
though as much perplexed by an option of beauties as the ihepherd of 
Iduy feems on the whole to think Zembla the moft worthy of the 
golden fruit ; becaufe it is indifputably an ifland, and lies oppolite to a 
gulph near a continent, from which a great number of rivers defeend 
into the ocean. He appears equally diftrefled among five nations, real 
and imaginary, to fix upon that, which the Greeks named Atlantes j 
and his conclufion in both cafes mufl: remind us of the fliowman at 
ILtoUt who, having pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the 
world, and being alked by the fchoolboys, who looked through the 
glafs, which was the Emperor, which the Pope, which the Sultan, 
and which the Great Mogul, anfwercd eagerly, * which you pleafe, 
* young gentlemen, which you pleafe.’ His letters, however, to Vol- 
taire, in which he unfolds his new fyfiem to his friend, whom he 
had not been able to convince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general propofition, that arts and Icienccs had their fource in Tartary ^ 
deferves a longer examination than can be given to it in this difeourfe: I 
fliall, neverthclefs, with your permiffiou, fliortly difeufs the queftion 
under the fcvcral heads, that will prefent thcmfelves in order. 

Although we may naturally fuppofe, that the numberlefs commu- 
nities of Tartars^ fome of whom are eftahhfhed in great cities, and 
fome encamped on plains in ambulatory manfions, which they remove 
from pafture to pafture, muft be as different in their features as in 
their dialedts, yet, among thofe who have not emigrated into another 
country and mixed with anotlaer nation, we may difeern a family like- 

nefs, 
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nefs, efpecially in their eyes and countenance, and in tliat configuration 
of lineaments, which we generally call a Tai'tar face ; but, without 
making anxious inquiries, whether all the inhabitants of the vad region 
before deferibed have fimilar features, we may conclude Ironi thofc, 
whom we have feen, and from the original portraits of Taimu'r and 
his delcendants, that the Tartars in genera! differ wholly in com- 
plexion and countenance from the Hindus and from the jV/v/Zm- ; an ob- 
fervation, which tends in fome degree to confirm the account given by 
modern Tartars themfclves of their defeent from a common anoeftor. 
Unhappily their lineage cannot be proved by authentick. pedigrees or 
hiftorical monuments ; for all their writings extant, even thofc in the 
Mogul dialed, are long fubfequent to the time of MuiraMMi.;!) j nor is 
it polfible to diftinguiih their genuine traditions liom thtn'e of the 
Arabs, whofe religious opinions they have in general atlopted. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Kbwdjab RashEd, furnameil 
Fad lu’ll ah, a native of Kazvln ; compiled his account of the Tartars 
and Mongals from the papers of one Pu'la'd, whom the great grandfon 
of Holacu' had fent into Tduirifian for the Ibic purpofc of collediug 
hiftorical information j and the commilHon itlcif Jhows, how little the 
Tartarian Princes really knew of their own origin, h'rom ifiis work 
of Rashi'd, and from other xnaterials, Auu'’i.«uA'.ii% Kinr of 
KImirezm, compofed in tlie Mogul language his Genealogical Hijlory, 
which, having been purchafed from a merchant of IM/idrii by fome 
Swedijh officers, prifoners of war in Siberia, has found its way intxx 
feveral European tongues : it contains much valuable matter, but, like 
all Muhammedan hiftories, exhibits tribes or nations as individual 
fovereigns j and, if Baron De Tott had not Ilrangely negicded to pro* 
cure a copy of the Tartarian hiRory, for the original of which he un- 
necelTarily offered a large fum, we Ihould probably have found, that it 
begins with an account of the deluge taken from the Kordn, and 
proceeds to rank Turc, Chi'n, Tata'e, and Mohoae, among the 
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fons of Ya'fet. The genuine traditional hiftory of the Tartars^ in 
all the books that I have infpeiled, feems to begin with Oghu'z, as 
that of the Hindus does with Ra'ma : they place their miraculous 
Hero and Patriarch four ihoufand before Ciiengiz Kha'n, who 
was born in the year 1164, and with whofe reign their hiftorical period 
commences. It is rather furprizing, that M. Baiely, who makes 
frequent appeals to Etymological arguments, has not derived Ogyges 
from Oghu'z and Atlas from Hltai, or the Golden mountain of ‘Tar- 
tary ; the Greek terminations might have been rejedled from both 
words ; and a mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty with an 
Etymologift. 

My remarks in tliis addrefs, gentlemen, will be confined to the 
period preceding Chengiz j and, although the learned labours of M. 
De Guignes and the fathers Visdelou, Demailla, and Gaubil, 
who have made an incomparable ufe of their Chinefe literature, exhibit 
probable accounts of the Tartars from a very early age, yet the old 
hiftorians of China were not only foreign, but generally hofiile, to them, 
and for both thofe reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, may 
be fufpeded of mifreprefenting tlreir tranfadfions : if they fpeak truth, 
the ancient hiftory of the Tartars prefents us, like moft other hiftories, 
with a feries of aflaffinations, plots, treafons, maftiicres, and all the na- 
tural fruits of felfifh ambition. I fliould have no inclination to give you 
a fketch of fuch horrors, even if the occafion called for it ; and will 
barely obferve, that the firft king of the Hyumnu*s or Huns began his 
reign, according to Visdelou, about three thoufand Jive hundred and 
Jixty years ago,, not long after the time fixed in my former difeourfes 
for the firft regular eftablifliments of .the Hindus and Arabs in their 
feveral countries. 
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I. Our firft inquiry, concerning the languages and letters of the H ar- 
tars, prefents us with a deplorable void, or with a profpecT as harreii 
and dreary as that of their deferts. The Tartars, in general, had no 
literature : (in this point all authorities appear to concur) the Tnres liatl no 
letters: the Huns, according to PROCorrus, had not even heard of 
them: the magnificent Cuengiz, whole Empire included an area of 
near eighty fquarc degrees, could find none of his own ATnga/s, as the 
heft authors inform us, able to write his difpatchcs ; and 'J’ai'mu'r, 
a favage of ftrong natural parts and paflionatcly fond of hearing hiilo- 
ries read to him, could himfelf neither write nor read. It is true, tltat 
Ibnu Arabshah mentions a fet of charaders called DMerjln, which 
were ufed in K/idta : * he had feen them, he lays, and found them to 

* confifi: of forty-one letters, a diftind fymbol being appropriated to eai:h 

* long and fhort vowel, and to each confonant hard or foft, or otherwife 

* varied in pronunciation \ but Khdth was in fouthern Tartary on the 
confines of India y and, from his defeription of the charaders there in 
ufe, we cannot but fufped them to have been thofe of Tihet, which 
are manifeftly Indian, bearing a gi’catcr refemblancc to thofe of Bengal 
than to Dcvandgari. I'he learned and eloquent Arab adds, ‘ that the 

* Tathrs of Kbdtd write, in the Dilberjin letters, all their tales and 

* hiftories, their journals, poems, and mifcellanies, their tliplomas, re- 
‘ cords of date and juftice, the laws of Chknoix, their }>ublick re- 

* gifters and their compofitions of every fpccics :’ if this be true, tlie 
people of Klidtd muft have been a poliflicd and even a lettered nation ; 
and it may be true, without affeding the general pofition, that the 
Tartars were illiterate j but Ibnu Aramua'u was a profefied rheto- 
rician, and it is impoffiblc to read the original paflage, without full 
convidion that his objed in writing it, was to difplay his power of 
words in a flowing and modulated period. He fiiys further, that in 
Jagbatai the people of Oighdr, as he calls them, ‘ have a fyfitem of 
'fourteen letters only, denominated from themfclvcs OighMi and thofe 
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are the characters, which the Mongols are fuppofed by moil authors to 
have borrowed: Abu'l’ghazi^ tells us only, that Chengiz employed 
the natives of Eighur as excellent penmen ; but the Chtnefe alfert, that 
he was forced to employ them, becaufe he had no writers at all among 
his natural-born fubjeCts ; and we are alTured by many, that Kuclaik- 
ha'n ordered letters to be invented for his nation by a 'Tibetian, whom he 
rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama. The fmall number of Eigldrl 
letters might induce us to believe, that they were Zend or Pahlavii 
which muft have been current in that country, when it was governed 
by the fons of Feridu'n j and, if the alphabet aferibed to th.e FJghu- 
rians by M. Des Hautesrayes be correCt, we may fafely decide, that 
in many of its letters it refemblcs both the Zc7td and the Syriack, with 
a remarkable difference in the mode of connecting them ; but, as we 
can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpecimen of them, our doubt mufi: 
remain in regard to their form and origin : the page, exhibited by Hyde 
as Khatdyan writing, is evidently a fort of broken Cufick and the fine 
manufeript at Oxford, from which it was taken, is more probably a 
Mendcan work on fomc religious fubje(ft than, as he imagined, a code 
of Tartw'ian laws. That very learned man appears to have made a 
worfe miftake in giving us for Mongol characters a page of writing, 
which lias the appearance of Jopanefe, or mutilated C/imefe, letters. 

If the Tartof's in general, as we have every reafon to believe, had no 
written memorials, it cannot be thought wonderful, that their la^tguages, 
like thofe of jrlmcrko, fliould Jbave been in perpetual fluctuation, and 
that more than fifty dialeCts, as Hyde had been credibly informed, 
ftiould be fptjken between Mofeow and China, by the many kindred 
tribes or their fcveral branches, which arc enumerated by Abu ’jlgh a'zi'. 
What thofe dialeds are, and whether they really fprang from a common 
ftock, we fhall probably learn from Mr. Pallas, and. other indefa- 
tigable men employed by the Ruffian court ; and it is from the Ruffians, 
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that we muR expedl the moll accurate information concerning their 
Afiatick fubjeds : I perfuade myfelf, that, if their inquiries be judici- 
oufly made and faithfully reported, tlie rcfult of them will prove, that 
all the languages properly Tartarian arofe from one common fourcc ; 
excepting always the jargons of fuch wanderers or mountaineers, as, 
having long been divided from the main l)ody of the nation, mufl in a 
courfe of ages have framed feparate idioms for thcmfclvcs. I'lie only 
Tartarian language, of which I have any knowledge, is the Turktjh of 
Conjlantinopkf which is however fo copious, that whoever Ihall know 
it perfedly, will eajSly underRand, as we arc aflured by intelligent 
authors, the dialeds of Tatdrijlan i and we may colled from Anu'i.- 
gha'zi', that he would find little difficulty in the Cahnac and the 
Mogul: I will not offend your ears by a dry catalogue of fimilar words 
in thofe different languages ; but a careful iuvcRigation has convinced 
me, that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues are fcvcrally tieJeended 
from a common parent, fo thofe of Tartary might be traced to one 
ancient Rem effentially differing from the two others. It appears, in- 
deed, from a Rory told by As u"l gha'zi', that the FirtUs and the 
Mongals could not underRand each other ; but no more can the Daim 
and the EngliJ!:, yet their dialeds beyond a doubt are branches of the 
fame Gotbick tree. The dialed of the Moguh\ in which Ibmc hiRo- 
ries of Taimu r and his defeendants were originally compofed, is 
called in India, where a learned native fet me right when I ufed another 
word, Turci} not that it is precifely the fame wiffi the Turkijh of the 
Qthmdnlu's, but the two idioms differ, perhaps, lefs then and 

German, or Spanifi and Eortugueje, and certainly Icfs than Welch and 
Irijh: in hope of afeertaining this point, I have long fearched in vain 
for the original works aferibed to Taimur and Ba'ber j but all Ute 
Moguls, with whom I have converfed in this country, refcmble the 
crow in one of their popular fables, who, having long affeded to walk 
like a pheafant, was unable after all to acquire the graccfulneis of that 
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elegant bird, and in the mean time unlearned his own natural gait ; 
they have not learned the dialect of Perjia, but have wholly forgotten 
tliat of their anceftors. A very coniiderable part of the old Td^tarian 
language, which in would probably have been loft, is happily pre- 
ferved in Europe', and, if the groundwork of the weftern Turkijh, when 
feparated from the Perfian and Arabick, with which it is embelllfhed, 
be a branch of the loft Oghuzian tongue, I can ailert with confidence, 
that it has not the lead; refemblance either to Arabick or Sanfcrit, and 
touft have been invented by a race of men wholly diftina: from the 
Arabs or Hindus. This fadt alone overfets the fyftem of M. Bailly, 
who confiders the Sanjcrit, of which he gives in feveral places a moft 
erroneous account, as * a fine monument of his primeval Scythians, the 
< preceptors of mankind and planters of a fublime phihfophy even in India j’ 
for he holds it an inconteftable truth, that a language, • njobich is dead, 
fuppofcs a nation, which is defrayed ; and he feems to think fuch reafon- 
ing perfedly decifive of the queftion, without having recourfe to aftro- 
nomical arguments or the fpirit of ancient inftitutions : for my part, 
I defire no better proof than that, which the language of the Brdh- 
mans affords, of an immemorial and total difference between the 
Savages if the Mountains, as the old Chinefe juflly called the Tartars, 
and the fludious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe Indian plains. 

II. The geographical reafoning of M, Bailly may, perhaps, be 
thought equally fhallow, if not inconfiflent in fome degree with itfelf. 

* An adoration of the fun and of fire, fays he, mufi: necefiarily have 

* arifen in a cold region : therefore, it mufir have been foreign to India, 

* Perfia, Arabia therefore, it, muft have been derived from TartaryP 
No man, I believe, who has travelled in winter through Bahdr, or has 
even pafled a cold feafon at Calcutta within the tropick, can doubt that 
the folar warmth is often defirable by all, and might have been con- 
fide«;ed as adorable by the ignorant, in thefe climates, or that the return 

of 
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of fpring deferves all the falutations, which it receives from the Perfimt 
and Indian poets j not to rely on certain hiftorical evidence, that An- 
TARAH, a celebrated warriour and bard, adlually pcriflicd with cold on 
a mountain oi Arabia. To meet, however, an objection, which might 
naturally be made to the voluntary fettlcment, and amazing population, 
of his primitive race in the icy regions of the north, he takes refuge 
in the hypothefis of M. Buffon, who imagines, that our whole globe 
was at firft of a white heat, and has been gradually cooling from the 
poles to the equator j fo that the Hyperborean countries had once a 
delightful temperature, and Siberia itfelf was even hotter than the climate 
of our temperate zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his firil pro- 
pofition, for the primary worfliip of the fun. That the temperature of 
countries has not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I will by no 
means infill: j but we can hardly rcafon conclulivciy from a variation of 
temperature to the cultivation and diffufion of fcience : if as many fe- 
male elephants and tigreffes, as wc now fiird in Bengal, had formerly 
littered in the Siberian forefts, and if their young, as the earth cooled, 
had fought a genial warmth in the climates of the fouth, it would not 
follow, that other favages, who migrated in the fame dlredion and on 
the fame account, brought religion and philofophy, language and writ- 
ing, art and fcience, into the fouthern latitudes. 

We are told by ABu"LGUA'zf, that the primitive religion of human 
creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed in I artary 
during the firfl: generations from Ya'fei', but was extind before the 
birth of Oghuz, who reftored it in his domini<niS} that, feme ages 
after him, the Mongals and the Tftres rclapfcd into grofs idolatry; but 
that Chengiz was a Theifl, and, in a converfation with the Muham- 
medan Dodors, admitted their arguments for the being and attributes 
of the Deity to be unanfwcrable, while he contcfled the evidence of 
their Prophet's legation. From old Grecian authorities wc learn, that 
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tlie Majfagetce worlliipped the fun j and the narrative of an embafly 
from Justin to the Khdkan, or Emperor, who then redded in a fine 
vale near the fource of the Irtijh, mentions the Tartarian ceremony of 
purifying the Roman Ambafladors by conducting them between two fires : 
the Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of the four elements, 
and believers in an invilible fpirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and 
rams. Modern travellers relate, that, in the feftivals of fome Tartarian 
tribes, they pour a few drops of a confccrated liquor on the ftatues of 
their Gods •, after which an attendant fprinkles a little of what remains 
three times toward the fouth in honour of fire, toward the weR and 
eaft in honour of water and air, and as often toward the north in ho- 
nour of the earth, which contained the reliques of their deccafed an- 
ceftors : now all this may be very true, without proving a national affi- 
nity between the Tartars and Hindus •, for the Arabs adored the planets 
and the powers of nature, the Arabs had carved images, and made 
libations on a black ftone, the Arabs turned in prayer to different 
quarters of the heavens j yet we know with certainty, that the Arabs 
are a diRinCl race from the Tartars and we might as well infer, that 
they were the fame people, becaufe they had each their Nomadcs, or 
wanderers for pafiurc, and becaufe the Turemans, deferibed by Ibnu- 
ARABStf All and by him called Titdr^s, are, like mofi Arabian tribes, 
paftoral and warlike, hofpitable and generous, wintering and fumnicr- 
ing on different plains, and rich in herds and flocks, horfes and camels j 
but this agreement in manners proceeds from the fiinilar nature of 
their feveral deferts and their fimilar choice of a free rambling life, 
without evincing a community of origin, which they could fcarcc 
have had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of a common lan- 
guage. 

Many Lamas, we are affured, or Priefts of Buddha, have been 
found fettled in Siberia } but it can hardly be doubted, that the Z^mas ■ 
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had travelled thither from Tibet ^ whence it is more than probable, that 
the religion of the Bauddhds was imported into fouthern, or Chmrj'e, 
Tartary ; fince we know, tliat rolls of Tibctmi writing have been 
brought even from the borders of the Cafpian. The complexion of 
Buddha himfelf, which, according to the Hindus, was between white 
and ruddy, would perhaps have convinced M. Bailly, had he known 
the Indian tradition, tliat the lalt great legiflator and God of the Kaft 
was a T artar but the Cbinefe confider him as a native of India, the 
Brahmans infill, that he was born in a forefi: near Gaya, and many 
reafons may lead us to fufpedl, that his religion was carried from the 
weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and northern countries, in which it 
prevails. On the whole we meet with few or no traces in Scythia of 
Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of that poetical mythology, with which 
the Sanferit poems are decorated -, and we may allow the Tartars to 
have adored the Sun with more reafon than any fouthern people, with- 
out admitting them to have been the foie original inventors of that 
univerfal folly : we may even doubt the originality of their veneration 
for the four elements, which forms a principal part of the ritual intro- 
duced by Zer'atusht, a native of in Pcrfia, born in the reign 
of Gushtasp, whofe fon Pash'uten is believed by the Barfs 
to have refided long in Tartary at a place called Canpdiz, where a 
magnificent palace is faid to have been built by the father of Cyrus, 
and where the Perfian prince, who was a zealot in the new faith, 
would naturally have difleminated its tenets among the neighbouring 
Tartars. 

Of any Philofophy, except natural Ethicks, which the rndeft fo- 
ciety requires and experience teaches, we find no more veftiges in 
jdfatick Scythia than in ancient Arabia j nor would the name of a Phi- 
lofopher and a Scythian have been ever conneded, if Anacharsxs had 
not vifited Athens and Lydia for that inftrudion, which his birthplace 
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could not have afforded him : but An Acn arsis was the fonof a Grecian 
woman, who had taught him her language, and he foon learned to 
defpife his own. He was unqueffionably a man of a found underftand- 
ing and fine parts ; and, among the lively fayings, which gained him 
the reputation of a wit even in Greece, it is related by Diogenes La- 
ertius, that, when an Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian, 
he anfwered : * my country is, indeed, a difgrace to me, but thou art 
* a difgrace to thy country.’ What his country was, in regard to man- 
ners and civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it ; for when, on 
his return from Athens, he attempted to reform it by introducing the 
wife laws of his friend Solon, he was killed on a hunting party with 
an arrow fhot by hi»s own brother, a Scythian Chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy of M, Baillv’s Atlantes, the firffc and moft enlightened of 
nations ! We are aflured, however, by the learned author of the Da-- 
bijian, that the Tartars under Chengiz and his defeendants were lovers 
of truth ; and would not even preferve their lives by a violation of it ; 
De Guignes aferibes the fame veracity, the parent of all virtues, to 
the Muns j and Strabo, who might only mean to lafh the Greeks by 
praifing Barbarians, as Horace extolled the wandering Scythians merely 
to fatirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us, that the nations of 
Scythia deferved the praife due to wifdom, heroick friendfhip, and 
jufticc j and this praife we may readily allow them on his authority, 
without fuppofing them to have been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we know as little as 
of the Scythian Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperborean, and to 
whofe ftory even Herodotus gave no credit, I lament, for many rca- 
fons, that, if ever they exifted, they have not been preferved : it is 
certam, that a fyftem of laws, called Yi/ic, has been celebrated in 
SCartary fince the time of Chenoiz, who is faid to have republifiied 
them in his empire, as his inftitutions were afterwards adopted and 
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enforced by Taimu'r j but they feem to have been a common, oi 
traditionary, law, and were probably not reduced into writing, til) 
Chengiz had conquered a nation, who were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the limdits 
been actually borrowed from Scythia, travellers muft have difcovered in 
that country fome ancient monuments of them, fuch as pieces of grot- 
tefque fculpture, images of the Gods and Avatars, and infcriptions on 
pillars or in caverns, analogous to thofe, which remain in every part 
of the weftern peninfula, or to thofe, which many of us have feen in 
Bahar and at Bandras but (except a few detached idols) the only 
great monuments of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on the 
well and eafl: of the Cafpian, afcribed indeed by ignorant Mnfelmans to 
T'aJuJ and Mdjuj, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scythians, but ma- 
nifeftly raifed by a very different nation in order to flop their predatory 
inroads through the paffes of Caucafus. The Chinefe wall was built or 
finiihed, on a limilar conftrudion and for a fimilar purpofe, by an Em- 
peror, who died only two hundred and ten years before the beginning 
of our era ; and the other mounds were very probably conftrua:cd by 
the old Perfians, though, like many works of unknown origin, they 
are given to Secander, not the Macedonian, but a more ancient Hero 
fuppofed by fome to have been Jemshi'd. It is related, that pyramids 
and tombs have been found in Tdtdrijldn, or weftern Scythia, and fome 
remnants of edifices in the lake Saifan j that veftiges of a deferted city 
have been recently difcovered by the Rujians near the Cafpian fea, and 
the Mountain of Eagles •, and that golden ornaments and utenlils, 
figures of elks and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of various 
kinds, and even implements for mining, but made of copper InRead of 
iron, have been dug up in the country of the r/hud^s-, whence M, 
Bailey infers, with great reafon, the high antiquity of that people : 
but the high antiquity of the Tartars, and their eftablilhment in that 
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country near four thoufand years ago, no man difputes j we are inquir- 
ing into their ancient religion and philofophy, which neither ornaments 
of gold, nor tools of copper, will prove to have had an affinity with 
the religious rites and the fciences of India. The golden utenfils might 
poffibly have been fabricated by the 'Tartars themfelves j but it is pof- 
fible too, that they were carried from Rome or from Chinat whence 
occafional embaffies were fent to the Kings of Eiglihr. Towards the 
end of the tenth century the Chinefe Emperor difpatched an ambaf- 
fador to a Prince, named Ersla'n, which, in the TurkiJJo of Conjian- 
tinoplet fignifies a //<?», who relided near the Golden Mountain in the 
fame Ration, perhaps, where the Romans had been received in the mid- 
dle of the lixth century ; the Chinefe on his return home reported the 
litghuris to be a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, 
and ingenious artificers not only in gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper 
ajid fine Rones j and the Romans had before deferibed their magnificent 
reception in a rich palace adorned with Chinefe manufadtures ; but theft 
times were comparatively modern j and, even if we fhould admit, that 
the FJghurls, who are faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an Tdecut, or fovereign of their own race, were in 
fome very early age a literary and poliflied natiqn, it would prove nothing 
in favour of the Hunst Turcs, Mongals, and other favages to the north 
of Peking who feem in all ages, before Muhammed, to have been 
equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without adlual infpedion of the manuferipts, that have been found 
near the Cafpian, it would be impoffible to give a corredf opinion con- 
cerning them j but one of them, deferibed as written on blue filky 
paper in letters of gold and filver not unlike HehreWy was probably a 
Jibetian compofition of the fame kind with that, which lay near the 
fource of the Xrtifhy and of which Cassiano, I believe, made the firft 
accurate verfion: another, if we may judge from the defeription of it, 
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was probably modern TurkiJJo j and none of them could have been of 
great antiquity, 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof, that the 
Tartars were themfelves well-inftruited, much lefs that they inftrudled 
the world ; nor have we any ftronger reafon to conclude from their ge- 
neral manners and charader, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and fciences : even of poetry, the moft univerfal and raoft na- 
tural of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens aferibed to them, 
except fome horrible warfongs expreffed in Perjian by Ali' of Tezd^ 
and poffibly invented by him. After the conquefl of Perjia by the 
Mongols, their princes, indeed, encouraged learning, and even made 
aftronomical obfervations at Samarkand ; as the T nres became poliflied 
by mixing with the Perfians and Arabs, though their very nature, as 
one of their own writers confefles, had before been like an incurable dif- 
temper, and their minds clouded with ignorance: thus alfo the Man» 
cheu monarchs of China have been patrons of the learned and ingenious, 
and the Emperor Tien-Long is, if he be now living, a fine Chinefe 
poet. In all thefe inftances the I'artars have refembled the Romans, 
who, before they had fubdued Greece, were little better than tigers in 
war, and Fauns or Sylvans in fcience and art. 

Before I left Europe, I had infifted in converfation, that the Tuzuc, 
tranllated by Major Davy, was never written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at leaft not as C.®sar wrote his commentaries, for one very plain 
reafon, that no Tartarian king of liis age could write at all -, and, in 
fupport of my opinion, I had cited Ienu Arabsha'h, who, though 
juftly hoftile to the favage, by whom his native city, Damafeus, had 
been ruined, yet praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of his mind, 
but adds : ” He was wholly illiterate ; he neither read nor wrote any 

thing i and he knew nothing of Arabkk', though of Perjmn, Turkijh, 
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and the Mogul dialedl, he knew as much as was fufiicient for his 
** purpofe, and no more : he ufed with pleafure to hear hiRories read 
“ to him, and fo frequently heard the fame book, that he was able by 
“ memory to correct an inaccurate reader.” This paflage had no effedt 
on the tranflator, whom great and learned men in India had ajfuredy it 
feems, that the work was anthentick, by which he meaned compofed by 
the conqueror hhnfelf: but the great in this country might have been 
unlearned, or the learned might not have been great enough to anfwer 
any leading queftion in a manner that oppofed the declared inclination 
of a Britijh inquirer and, in cither cafe, iince no witneffes are named, 
fo general a reference to them will hardly be thought conclufive evidence. 
Oui my part, I will name a Mufelman, whom we all know, and who 
has enough both of greatnefs and of learning to decide the queftion bdtli 
impartially and fatisfadlorily : the Nawwab Mozaffer Jang informed 
me of his own accord, that no man of fenfe in liindujlan believed the 
work to have been compofed by Taimu'r, but that his favourite, fur- 
named Hindu Sha'ii, was known to have written that book and others 
aferibed to his patron, after many confidential difeourfes with the Emh% 
and, perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s words as well as in his perfon j a 
ftory, which Ali' of Yezd, who attended the court of Taimu'r, and 
has given us a flowery panegyrick inftead of a hiftory, renders highly 
probable, by confirming the latter part of the Arabian account, and by 
total filence as to the literary productions of his mafter. It is true, 
that a very ingenious but indigent native, whom Daw fupported, has 
given me a written memorial on the fubjedt, in which he mentions 
Taimu r as the author of two works in Vl’urkifii but the credit of his 
information is overfet by a ftrange apocryphal ftory of a king of Yemeni 
who invaded, he fays, the Emir’s dominions, and in whofe library the 
manufeript was afterwards found, and tranflated by order of Ah'shPr, 
firft minifter of Taimu'r’s grandfon; and Major Davy himfelf, be- 
fore he departed from Bengal, told me, that he was greatly perplexed 

by 
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by finding in a very accurate and old copy of the T/iZUC, which lie dc- 
figned to republifh with confiderable additions, a particular account, 
written unquejiionably by Taimu'k, of his own death. No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to Iliake my opinion, that, the Moguls and 
Tartars^ before their conqueft of India and Perjia, were wholly unlet- 
tered i although it may be poffible, that, even without art or fcicncc, 
they had, like the Huns, both warriours and lawgivers in their owjj 
country fome centuries before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever t^nciently cultivated in the regions to the nortli 
of India, the feats of it, I have reafon to fufpedt, mufi: liave been 
Eighur, Cajhghar, Khatd, Chin, Tancut, and other countriCvS of C/;/- 
nefe Tarfary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude; but I fhall, in another difeourfe, produce ni)' 
reafons for fuppofing, that thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at lead: by their vicinity to Ifulia 
and China-, yet in Tancitt, which by fome is annexed to Tibet, and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements: they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful difeharge of moral duties, for a pucifick difpolition, and 
for that longevity, which is often the reward of patient virtues and a calm 
temper j but they are laid to have been wholly indifferent, in former 
ages, to the elegant arts and even to commerce; though Fadlu’llah 
had been informed, that, near the dofe of the thirteenth century, many 
branches of natural philofophy were cultivated in Cam~cbeu, then the 
metropolis of Serica. 

We may readily believe thofe, who afiure us, that fome tribes of 
wandering Tartars had real Ikill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to fkill in magick j but the ge- 
neral charader of their nation feems to have been this : they were 
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profeffed hunters or fifliers, dwelling on that account in forefts or near 
great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from Ration to Ration } they were dextrous archers, excellent 
horfemen, bold combatants, appearing often to flee in diforder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantage j drinking the milk of 
marcs, and eating the flefh of colts ; and thus in many refpefts re- 
fembling the old Arabs^ but in nothing more than in their love of in- 
toxicating liquors, and in nothing lefs than in a taRe for poetry and the 
improvement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble opinion, beyond con- 
troverfy, that the far greater part of Afia has been peopled and imme- 
morially poflTeRed by three confiderable nations, whom, for want of 
better names, we may call Hindus^ Arabs, and Tartars ? each of them 
divided and fubdivided into an infinite number of branches, and all of 
them fo diflTcrent in form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that, if they fprang originally from a common root, they muR have 
been feparated for ages : whether more than three primitive Rocks can 
be found, or, in other words, whetlicr the Chineje, yapanefe, and Per- 
Jians, are entirely diRin<R from them, or formed by their intermixture, 
I fliall hereafter, if your indulgence to me continue, diligently inquire. 
To what conclufions thefe inquiries will lead, I cantiot yet clearly dif- 
cern j but, if they lead to truth, wc fhall not regret our journey through 
this dark region of ancient hiRory, in which, while we proceed Rep by 
Rep, and follow every glimmering of certain light, that prefents itfelf, 
wc muR beware of thofe falfc rays and luminous vapours, which mif- 
lead AJiatick travellers by an appearance of water, but are found on a 
near approach to be deferts of fand. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vaft mountains and barren deferts of 
over which we travelled laft year with no perfeft knowledge 
of our courfe, and requeft you now to accompany me on a literary jour- 
ney through one of the moft celebrated and molt beautiful countries in 
the world i a country, the hiftory and languages of which, both ancient 
and modern, I have long attentively ftudied, and on which I may 
without arrogance promife you more pofitive information, than I could 
poffibly procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered as the 72 zr- 
tars : I mean that, which Europeans improperly call Pet^a^ the name 
cif a Angle province being applied to the whole Empire of Irant as it 
is corre£tly denominated by the prefent natives of it, and by all the 
learned Mu/elmans, who refide in thefe Britljh territories. To give you 
an idea of its largeft boundaries, agreeably to my former mode of de- 
feribing India^ Arabiot and Tartary, between which it lies, let us 
VOL, I. . N begin 
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begin with the lource of the great jlJJyrian llreatn, Euphrates^ (-lo the 
Greeks, according to their cullom, were pkafed to mifcali the Frr-.'n) 
and thence defeend to its mouth in the Green Sea, or Terjit’u Gull, 
including in our line fome confiderable dillrid:s and towns on both fide.*' 
the river i then coalling Perjla, properly fo named, and other Ininuth 
provinces, we come to the delta of the Shuihu or Indus j whence 
afeending to the mountains of Cnjhghar, we difeover its fountains and 
thofe of the Jaihun, down which we are conduffed to the Cqfpian, wliich 
formerly perhaps it entered, though it lofe itfelf now in the fands and lakes 
of Khnvdrezm : we next are led from the fea of Khozar, by the banks of 
the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the Caucafean ridges, to the Ihore of the 
Euxine, and thence, by the feveral Greciati Teas, to the point, whence we 
took our departure, at no confiderable diflance from the Mediterranean, 
We cannot but include the lower Afia within this outline, becaufe it was 
unqueflionably a part of the Perjian, if not of the old AJjyrian, Empire ; 
for we know, that it was under the dominion of Caikhosrau } and 
Diodorus, we find, afferts, that the kingdom of Troas was dependent 
on Ajfyrta, fince Priam implored and obtained fuccours from his 
Emperor Tfutames, whofe name approaches nearer to Tatimu'ras, 
than to that of any other Affyrian monarch. Thus may we look on 
Iran as the nobleft JJland, (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs would have 
called it), or at leaft as the nobleft peninjula, on this habitable globe j 
and , if M. Bailly had fixed on it as the Atlantis of Plato, he 
might have fupported his opinion with far ftronger arguments than any, 
that he has adduced in favour of New Zembla: if the account, indeed, 
of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian, or an Utopian, fiible, I 
fhould be more inclined to place them in Iran than in any region, with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory of fo diftinguifhed an 
Empire fhould be yet fo imperfedlly known j but very fatisfadtory 
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reafoiiii may be afTigned for our ignorance of it : the principal of 
them are the fiiperficial kno^vledge of the Greeks and Jewst and the 
lofs of Perjia)! archiv'es or hiilorical compoiltious. That the G?'e- 
dan writers, before Xenophon, had no actjuaintance with Perjia, and 
that al! their accounts of it are nz'holly fabulous, is a paradox too extra- 
vagant to he feriouily maintained j but their cosineftion with it in war 
or peace had, indeed, been generally confined to bordering kingdoms 
under feudatory princes j and the firft Perjian Emperor, whofe life 
and charadter they feem to have known with tolerable accuracy, was 
the great Cyrus, whom I call, without fear of contradidtion, Caik- 
iiosKAU j for I fliall then only doubt that the Khosrau of Firdausi' 
Mais the Cyrus of the firft Greek hiftorian, and the Hero of the oldeft 
political and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis ^atorze and 
Lewis the Fourteenth were one and the fame French King : it is utterly 
incredible, that two different princes of Perfia fliould each have been 
born in a foreign and hoftile territory j ftiould each have been doomed to 
death in his infancy by his maternal grandfather in confequence of 
portentous dreams, real or invented ; fliould each have been faved by 
the remorfe of his deftined murderer, and fliould each, after a fimilar 
education among herdfmen, as the fon of a herdfman, have found 
means to revifit his paternal kingdom, and having delivered it, after a 
long and triumphant war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, fliould 
have reftored it to the fummit of power and magnificence. Whether 
fo romantick a ftory, which is the fubjedt of an Epick Poem, as 
majeftick and entire as the lUadt be hiftorically true, we may feel per- 
haps an inclination to doubt; but it cannot with reafon be denied, that 
the outline of it related to a fingle Hero, whom the AJiaticks, con- 
verfing with the father of European hiftory, deferibed according to 
their popular traditions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet 
could not exprefs : nor will a difference of names affedt the queftion ; 
fince the Greeks had little regard for truth, which they facrtficed will- 
ingly 
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ingly to the Graces of their language, and the nicety of their ears j and, 
if they could render foreign words melodious, they were never felicit- 
ous to make them exad: j hence they probably formed Cambyses from 
Ca'mbakhsh, or Granting defines ^ a title rather than a name, and 
Xerxes from Shi'ru'yi, a Prince and warriour in the Shahndmah, or 
from Shi'rsha^h, which might alfo have been a title j for the Ajiatick 
Princes have conftantly aflumed new titles or epithets at different 
periods of their lives, or on different occafions ; a cuftom, which we 
have feen prevalent in our own times both in Iran and Hinditjidnt and 
which has been a fource of great confufion even in the fcriptural 
accounts of Babylontem occurrences : both Greeks and few have in fadl 
accommodated Perfan names to their own articulation ; and both feem 
to have difregarded the native literature of Irarit witliout which they 
could at moft attain a general and imperfed knowledge of the country. 
As to the Perfians themfelves, who were contemporary with tlie Jeu-s 
and Greeks, they muff have been acquainted with the hiffory of their 
own times, ^nd with the traditional accounts of paft ages ; but for a 
realbn, which will prefently appear, they chofe to conhder Cayu'- 
MERS as the founder of the empire and, in the numerous diflradioas, 
whidfi followed the overthrow of Da'ra', efpecially in the great revo- 
lution on the defeat of Yezdegird, their civil hiftories were loft, as 
thofe of India have unhappily been, from the foiicitude of the priefts, 
the only depofitaries of their learning, to preferve their books of law 
and religion at the expenfe of all others : hence it has happened, that 
nothing remains of genuine Perfian hiftory before the dynafty of 
Sa'sa'n, except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which furniftied 
materials for the Bbdhndmah, and which are ftill fuppofed to cxift in 
the Pahlavi language. The annals of the Pijbdad\, or AJyrian, race 
muft be confidered as dark and fabulous j and thofe of the Caydni 
family, or the Medes and Perfians, as heroick and poetical j though 
the lunar eclipfes, fiid to be mentioned by Ptolemy, fix the time 

of 
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of Gushtasp, the prince, by whom Zera^tusht was protected: 
of the Parthian kings defcended from Arshac or Arsaces, we 
know little more than the names ; but the Sajdni's had fo long an 
intercourfe with the Emperors of Pome and Byzantiunit that the 
period of their dominion may be called an hiftorical age. In attempt- 
ing to afeertain the beginning of the AJfyrmi empire, we are deluded, 
as in a thoufand inftances, by names arbitrarily impofed : it had been 
fettled by chronologers, that the firft monarchy eftablifhed in Perjia 
was the AJJyrian-, and Newton, finding fome of opinion, that it rofc 
in the firft century after the Flood, but unable by his own calculations 
to extend it farther back than /even hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, rejected part of the old fyftem and adopted the reft of itj 
concluding, that the AJJyrian Monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after Solomon, and that, in all preceding ages, the government 
of Iran had been divided into feveral petty ftates and principalities. Of 
this opinion I confefs myfelf to have been j when, difregarding the 
wild chronology of the Mufehnans and Gabrs^ I had allowed the utmoft 
natural duration to the reigns of eleven PijJodddi kings, without being 
able to add, more than a hundred years to Newton's commutation. It 
feemed, indeed, unaccountably ftrange, that, although Abraham had 
found a regular monarchy in Esypt, although the kingdom of Yemen 
had juft pretenlions to very high antiquity, although the Chinr/e, in the 
twelfth century before our era, had made approaches at leaft to the 
prefent form of their extenfive dominion, and although we can hardly 
fuppofe the firft Indian monarchs to have reigned lefs thin three 
ihouland years ago, yet Perfia, the moft delightful, the moft com- 
paa, the moft defirable country of them all, Ihould have remained 
■for fo many ages unfettled and difunited. A fortunate difeovery, for 
which I was fkft indebted to MtrMuiiAMMED FIusain, one of the 
jnoft intelligent Mufelmkns in Indiat has at once diffipated the’ cloud, 

and 
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and caft a.gleam of light on the primeval hiflory of Iran and of the 
human race, of which I had long defpaired, and which could hardly 
have dawned from any other quarter. 

The rare and interefting trad on twelve dijerent religions^ entitled 
the Dahijian, and compofed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of 
Cajhfnir, named Mohs.an, but diftinguifhed by the alfumed furnamc 
of Fa'ni', or Perifiable^ begins with a wonderfully curious chapter on 
thereligionofHu'sHANG, which was long anterior to that of Zeka'- 
TusHT, but had continued to be fecretly profefled by many learned Per- 
Jians even to the author's time ? and feveral of the mofi: eminent of 
them, dilTenting in many points from the Gahrs, and perfecuted by the 
ruling powers of tlieir country, had retired to India ; where they com- 
piled a number of books, now extremely fcarcc, which Mens an hud 
perufed, and with the writers of which, or with many of them, he had 
contraded an intimate friendfliip : from them he learned, that a power- 
ful monarchy had been eftabliihed for ages in Iran before the acceffion 
of Cayo'mers, that it was called the Mahdbddian dynafry, for a rea- 
fon which will foon be mentioned, and that many princes, of whom 
feven or eight only are named in the Dabijldn, and among them Mah- 
bul, or Maha' Bel I, had raifed their empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If we can rely on this evidence, which to me appears unex- 
ceptionable, the Iranian monarchy muft have been the oldcft in the 
world i but it will remain dubious, to which of the tliree frocks, Hindu^ 
Arabian^ or Tartar, the firft Kings of Iran belonged, or whether they 
fprang from a fourth race diftind from any of the others j and thefe 
are queftions, which we fhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer precifely, 
when we have carefully inquired into the languages and letters, religion 
znAphilofophy, and incidentally into the arts and fciences, of the ancient 
Perfans, 


I. In 
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1. In the new and important remarks, which I am going to offer, on 
the ancient languages and charaSlers of Iran^ I am fenfible, that you 
mud give me credit for many affertions, which on this occafion it is 
impoflible to prove •, for I fliould ill deferve your indulgent attention, if 
I were to abufe it by repeating a dry lid of detached words, and pre- 
fenting you with a vocabulary inftead of a diflertation ; but, fince I 
have no fyftem to maintain, and have not fuffered imagination to delude 
my judgement ; lince I have habituated myfelf to form opinions of men 
and things from evidence, which is the only folid bafis of civil, as ex- 
periment is of natural, knowledge and lince I have maturely con- 
lidcred the queftions which I mean to difeufs j you will not, I am per- 
fuaded, fufped my teftimony, or think that I go too far, when I affure 
you, that I will alTcrt notliing politively, which I am not able fatif- 
faidorily to dcmonflTatc. When Muhammed was born, and Anu'shi'- 
rava'n, whom he calls the JuJi King, fat on the throne of Perjta, 
two languages appear to have been generally prevalent in the great 
empire of Iran ; that of the Court, thence named DePi, which was 
only a refined and elegant dialc<5t of the Pdrsi, fo called from the pro- 
x'ince, of which SlArdz is now the capital, and that of the learned, in 
wdiich moll books w’crc cornpofed, and which had the name of Pahhv\, 
cither from the heroes, who fpoke it in former times, or from Pahlti, a 
triK‘1: of land, which included, we arc told, feme confiderable cities of 
Irak; the ruder dialcfts of both %verc, and, I believe, ftill are, fpoken 
by the rullicks in fevera! provinces j and in many of them, as Herat, 
Zdhul, Sijlan tuid others, diltind idioms were vernacular, as it hap- 
pens in every kingdom of great extent. Befidcs the Pdrsl and Pahlav\, 
a very ancient and abfirufe tongue was known to tlae priefts and philo- 
fophers, called the language of the Zend, becaufc a book on religious and 
moral duties, which they held lacrcd, and which bore that name, had 
been written in it j while the Pdzend, or comment ondhat work, was 
compofed in Pahlav), as a more popular idiom j but a learned follower 
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of Zera'tusht, named Bauman, who lately died at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Perfian reader about three years, alilircd me, 
that the letters of his prophet’s book were properly called 7.en(l, and the 
language, Avejia, as the words of the Veda's are Sanj'crit, and the 
charaders, Ndgan ^ or as the old Saga's and poems of JJcland were cx- 
prelTed in Rimick letters : let us however, in compliance w'ith cuftoin, 
give the name of Zend to the facred language of Pcrfia, until we can 
find, as we fliall very foon, a fitter appellation for it. The Zend and 
the old Pahlavi are almoft extind in Iran j for among fix or feven 
• thoufand Gabrs, who refide chiefly at Zezd, and in Cirman, there are very 
few, who can read Pahlavi, and fcarce any, who even boaft of know- 
ing Cat Zend-, while the Pdrsi, which remains alniofl: pure in the 
Shdhndmah, has now become by the intermixture of numberlcfs Arabick 
words, and many imperceptible changes, a new language exquifitcly 
poliflied by a feries of fine writers in profe and verfe, and analogous 
to the different idioms gradually formed in Europe after the fubver- 
fion of the Roman empire : but with modern Perfian wc have no con- 
cern in our prefent inquiry, which I confine to the ages, that preceded 
the Mohammedan conquefl. Having twice read the works of Firdausi' 
with great attention, fince I applied myfelf to the ftudy of old Indian 
literature, I can aflure you with confidence, that hundreds of Pdrsi 
nouns are pure Sanferit, with no other change than fuch as may be 
obferved in the numerous bbdjha’s, or vernacular dialeds, of Pidia } that 
very many Perjian imperatives are the roots of Sanferit verbs j and that 
even the moods and tenfes of the Perjian verb fubftantivc, which is the 
model of all the reft, are deducible from the Sanferit by an eafy and 
clear analogy : we may hence conclude, that the Pdrsi was derived, like - 
the various Indian dialeds, from the language of the Brdhmans and I 
muft add, tliat in the pure Perfian I find no trace of any Arabian tongue, 
except what proceeded from the known intercourfe between the Per-- 
fians and Arabs, efpecially in the time of Bahra'm, who was educated 
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in Arabia^ and whofe Arabick vcrfes are ftill extant, together with his 
Jicrolck line in Deri, which many fuppofe to be the firft attempt at Perjian 
verification in Arabian metre : but, without having recourfe to other 
arguments, the compofitlon of leords, in wdiicli the genius of the Perfian 
delights, and which that of the Arabick abhors, is a decifive proof, that 
the Farsi fprang from an Indian, and not from an Arabian, Rock. Confi- 
dcring languages as mere inftruments of knowledge, and having ftrong 
reafons to doubt the cxiftence of genuine books in Zend or Pahlavi 
(erpecially fince the well-informed author of the Dabifidn affirms the 
work of Zera'tusht to have been loft, and its place fupplied by a 
recent compilation) I had no inducement, though I had an opportunity, 
to learn what remains of thofe ancient languages ; but X often converfed 
ott them with my friend Bahman, and both of us were convinced 
after full confideration, that the Zend bore a ftrong refemblance to 
Sanferit, and the Pahlavi to Arabick. He had at my requeft; tranflated 
Into Pahlavi the fine infeription, exhibited in the Gulijidn, on the 
diadem of C^'RUS j and I had the patience to read the lift: of words 
from the Pdzend in the appendix to the Parbangi fchdinglri : this exa- 
mination' gave me perfect convidion, that the Pahlavi was a dialed of 
the Chaldaick j and of this curious fad I will exhibit a ffiort proof. By 
the nature of the Chaldean tongue moR words ended in the firfl: long 
vowel like Jhemia, heaven •, and that very word, unaltered in a fingle 
letter, we find in the Pdzend, together with lailia, night, meyd, w||pr, 
nlrd, fire, fnatrd, rain, and a multitude of others, all Arabick or H^rew 
with a Chaldean tennination : fo zamar, by a beautiful metaphor from 
; pruning trees, means in Hebrew to compofe verfes, and thence, by an eafy 
tranfition, tojing them $ and in FaMsvl we fee the verb zamrdniten, to 
fmg, with its forms zamrdnmi, I fng, and zamrdnld, he fang j the verbal 


terminations of the Perfian being added to the Chaldaick root. Now all 
thofe words are integral parts of the language, not adventitiotis to it 
like the Arabick nouns and verbals engrafted on modern Perfan ; and 
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this diftindlion convinces me, that the dialed of the Gahrs^ which thc) 
pretend to be that of Zera''tusht, and of which Bauman gave me a 
variety of written fpecimens, is a late invention of their priefts, or fubfe- 
quent at leaft to the Mufelman invafion ; for, although it may be podible,. 
that a few of their facred books were preferved, as he ufed to aflert, in 
Iheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells near yet as thc 

conquerors had not only a fpiritual, but a political, intcrcH: in perfccuting 
a warlike,, robuft, and indignant race of irreconcilable conquered fub- 
jeds, a long time mull have elapfed, before the hidden feriptures could 
have been fafely brought to light, and few, who could perfcdly 
underfland them, mull then have remained j but, as they continued 
to profefs among themfelves the religion of their forefatliers, it be- 
came expedient for the Mubeds to fupply the loft or mutilated works 
of their legiflator by new compolitions, partly from their imperfed rc- 
colledion, and partly from fuch moral and religious knowledge, as they 
gleaned, moft probably, among the Chrijiimst with whom they had an 
intercourfe. One rule we may frirly. cftablHh in deciding the queftion, 
whether the books of the modern Gabrs were anterior to thc invafion of 
the Arabs : when an Arabick noun occurs in them changed only by thc 
^irit of the Chaldean idiom, as wer/i, for werd, a rofe, dabd, for dhahab^ 
gold, or deman, for zemdn, time, we may allow it to have been ancient 
Fahlavl but, when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives,, evidently 
formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, wc may be furc, that the 
phrafes, in which they occur, are comparatively modern j and not a 
fingle pafiage, which Bauman produced from the books of his religion, 
would abide, this teft., 

We come now to the knguage of the Zend', and here I muft impart 
a difeovery, which I lately made, and from which we may draw the 
moft intcrefting confequences. M. Anquetil, who had the merit of 
undertaking a voyage to India, in his earlieft youth, with no other view 

than 
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•thau to recover tlic writings of Zera'tusht, and who would have 
acquired a brilliant reputation in France, if he had not fullied it by his 
immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated the good 
will even of his own countrymen, has exhibited in his work, entitled 
Zendirvefia, two vocabularies in Ztvz^/ and Pahlavt, which he had found 
in an approved colledlion of Rawdydf, or 'Traditional Pieces, in modern 
Perjian : of his Pahlavi no more needs be faid, than that it Rrongly 
confirms my opinion concerning the ChalJaick origin of that language; 
but, when I perufed the Zend gloflary, I was inexpreffibly furprized to 
find, that fix or feven words in ten were pure Sanferit, and even fome 
of their inflexions formed by the rules of the Vydearan ; as yujlmdcam, 
the genitive plural of yujlmad. Now M. Anquetil mofl: certainly, 
and the Perjian compiler mofl: probably, had no knowledge of Sanferit-, 
and could not, therefore, have invented a lifl: of .Sanferit words : it is, 
therefore, an authentick lift of Zend words, which had been preferved 
in books or by tradition ; and k follows, that the language of the Zend 
was at Icaft a dialc<5l of the Sanferit, approaching perhaps as nearly to 
it as the Prdcrii, or other popular idioms, which we know to have 
been fpoken in India two thoufand years ago. From all thefe ia<fts it 
is a neceflary confcquencc, that the oldeft difcoverable languages of 
Perjia were Chaldaick and Sanjerit ; and that, when they had ceafed to 
bo vernacular, the PahUvui and Zend were deduced from them refpec- 
tively, and the Pdrs\ either from the Zend, or immediately from the 
dialeft of the Brahmans-, but all had perhaps a mhxmt cf 'Tartarian 
for the beft lexicographers aflert, that numberlefs words in ancient Per- 
jian are taken from the language of tlie Cimmerians, or the Tartars of 
Kipchdk i fo that the three families, whofe lineage we have examined in 
former difeourfos, had left vifible traces of tliemfelves in Iran, long 
before the Tartars and Arabs had rufhed from their deferts, and returned 
to that very country, from which in all probability they originally pro- 
ceeded* and which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with 

pofitive 
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pofitive commands from their legiflators to revifit it no more. I clofe 
this head with obferving, that no fuppofition of a mere political or com- 
mercial intercourfe between the different nations will account for tlie 
Sanferit and Chaldaick words, which we find in the old Perjian tongues ; 
becaufe they are, in the firfi: place, too numerous to have been intro- 
duced by fuch means, and, fecondly, are not the names of cxotick 
animals, commodities, or arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objeds and relations, affedions of the mind, and 
other ideas common to the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever poffelTed and governed 
the country of Iran, we Ihould find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace, now called ibe throne of Jemsiii'd, fome inferiptions 
in Dhandgart, or at leaft in the charaders on the fiones at FJephantn, 
where the fculpture is unqueftionably Indian, or in thofe on the Staff of 
Fi'ru'z Sha'h, which exift in the heart of India-, and fuch inferiptions 
we probably fliould have found, if that edifice had not been ereded 
after the migration of the Brahmans from Irim, and the violent fchifm 
in tlie Berfian religion, of which we fliall prefently fpcak ; for, although 
the popular name of the building at IJiakhr, or Perfepolis, be no certain 
proof that it was raifed in the time of Jkmsxh'd, yet fuch a fad might 
eafily have been preferved by tradition, and we fhall foon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was pofteriour to the reign of the Ilmdu mo- 
narchs : the cypreffes indeed, which are reprefented with the figures in 
procefiion, might inducb a reader of the Shdbndmah to believe, that tlie 
fculptures related to the new faith introduced by ZERA'xusHTi but, 
as a cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as many of the figures appear 
inconfiftent with the reformed adoration of fire, we rauft have recourfe 
to Wronger proofs, that the Takhti Jemshi'd was ereded after Cayu'- 
MERs. The building has lately been vifited, and the charaders on it 
examined, by Mr. Francxein from whom we learn, that Niebuhr 

has 
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has delineated them with great accuracy : but without fuch teftimony I 
fliould have fufpedted the corredtnefs of the delineation ; becaufe the 
Danijh traveller has exhibited two inferiptions in modern Ferjiany and 
one of them from the fame place, which cannot have been exadlly 
tranferibed: they are very elegant verfes of Niza'mi' and Sadi' on the 
mjlahllity of human greatnefs, but fo ill engraved or fo ill copied, that, 
if I had not had them nearly by heart, I fhould not have been able to 
read them j and M. Rousseau of hfahany who tranflated them with 
fliamcful inaccuracy, mull have been deceived by the badnefs of the 
copy j or he never would have created a new king Wakam, by form- 
ing one word of Jem and the particle prefixed to it. Affuming, how- 
ever, that we may reafon as conclufively on the charadlers publifhed by 
Niebuhr, as we might on the monuments themfelves, were they now 
before us, w'C may begin with obferving, as Chardin had obferved on 
the very fpot, that they bear no refemblance whatever to the letters 
ufed by the Gabrs in their copies of the Vendtdad: this I once urged, in 
an amicable debate with Bauman, as a proof, that the Zend letters 
were a modern invention j but he feemed to hear me without fiirprize, 
and infifted, that the letters, to which I alluded, and which he had 
often feen, were monumental charaiters never ufed in books, and in- 
tended either to conceal fome religious myfteries from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of the fculptor, like the embellifhed Cufick and Ndgari 
on feveral Arabian and Indian monuments. He wondered, that any man 
could ferioufly doubt the antiquity of the Pahlam letters j and in truth the 
infeription behind the horfe of Rujiam, which Niebuhr has alfo given 
us, is apparently Rahlavly and might with fome pains be decyphered : 
that character was extremely rude, and feems to have been written, like 
the Roman and the Arabick, in a variety of hands ; for 1 remember to 
have examined a rare colledtion of old Rerjian coins in the Mufeum of 
the great Anatomift, William Hunter, and, though I believed the 
legends to be Pablaviy and had no doubt, that they were coins of Par- 
thian 
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thian kings, yet I could not read the infcriptions without wa/tiiig more 
time, than I had then at command, in comparing the letters and afccr- 
taining the proportions, in which they feverally occurred. The grofs 
Pahlavz was improved by Zera'tusht or his difciples into an elegant 
and perfpicuous charadler, in which the Zmduveji-a was copied ; and 
both were written from the right hand to the left like other Chahiakk 
alphabets ; for they are manifeflly both of Chaldean origin ; but the 
Zend has the fingular advantage of exprelGng all the long and fliort 
vowels, by diftindt marks, in the body of each word, and all the words 
are diftinguifhed by full points between them ; fo that, if modern Per- 
Jian were unmixed with Arabick, it might be written in Zend with the 
greateft convenience, as any one may perceive by copying in that cha- 
radler a few pages of the Shdhndtnab. As to the unknown infcriptions 
in the palace of Jemshi'd, it may reafonably be doubted, whether they 
contain a fyftem of letters, which any nation ever adopted : in //ve of 
them the letters, which are feparated by points, may be reduced to 
forty, at leail I can diftinguifli no more elTcntially different j and they 
all feem to be regular variations and compofitions of a flraight line and 
an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufc the language 
of botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many of the Riinkk letters appear to 
have been fonned of fimilar elements ; and it has been obferved, that 
the writing at Perfepotis bears a ftrong refemblance to that, which 
the Irijh call Ogham: the word Agam in Sanferit means myjie- 
rious knoveledgci but I dare not affirm, that the two words had a 
common origin, and only mean to fuggeft, that, if the charadters in 
queftion be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret and facer- 
dotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps^ of which the priefts only had the 
key. They might, I irnagine, be decyphered, if the language were 
certainly known j but, in all the other infcriptions of the fame fort, the 
charadters are too complex, and the variations of them too numerous, 
to admit an opinion, that they could be fymbols of articulate founds ; 

for 
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for even the h'dgar) lyflem, which has more diftindl letters than any- 
known alphabet, conjQlls only of forty-nine fimple charadters, two of 
which are mere fublVitntions, and four of little ufe in Sanferk or in any 
other language; while the more complicated figures, exhibited by 
Niebuhr, muft be as numerous at leaft as the Chinefe keys, which are 
the figns of ideas only, and fome of which referable the old Perfian 
letters at IJlakbr : the Danifi traveller was convinced frora his own ob- 
fervation, that they were written from the left hand, like all the cha- 
radters ufed by Hindu nations; but I muft leave this dark fubjedl, 
which I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made by myfelf, 
that the fquarc Chaldaick letters, a few of which are found on the Per^ 
Jan ruins, appear to have been originally the fame with the Devandgarty 
before the latter were cnclofcd, as we now fee them, in angular frames. 

TL The primeval religion of Jnm, if we rely on the authorities ad- 
duced by Mohsani Fa^ni', was that, which Newton calls the oldeft 
(and it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all religidns ; a firm be- 
lief, that One Supreme God made the world by his power, and con- 
“ tinually governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, love, and ador- 
ation of Him ; a due reverence for parents and aged perfons ; a 
fraternal affedlion for the whole human fpecies, and a compaffionate 
** tendernefs even for the brute creation.” A fyftem of devotion fb 
pure and fublime could hardly among mortals be of long duration ; and 
we learn from the Dalnjidn, that the popular worfhip of the Irdnmns 
under Hu'shang was purely Sabian ; a word, of which I cannot offer 
any certain etymology, but which has been deduced by grammarians 
from Sabdt a bej^ and, particularly the hoj of heaven, or the cekjtal 
bodies, in the adoration of which the Sabian ritual is believed to have 
confifted : there is a defeription, in the learned work juft mentioned, 
of the feveral Perjan temples dedicated to the Sun and Planets, of the 
images adored in them, and of the magnificent procefiions to them on 

preferibed 
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prefcribed fcIHvals, one of which is probably reprefented by fculpture 
in the ruined city of Jemsiii'd ; but the planetary w'orfhip in Perjia 
feeins only a part of a far more complicated religion, which we now 
find in thefe Indian provinces ; for Mohsan affurcs us, that, in the opi- 
nion of the beft informed Perjians, who profelled the faith of Hu'shang, 
difUnguilhcd from that of ZcRA'TtrsnT, the firfl monarcli Iran and 
of the whole earth was Maha'ba'd, a word apparently Sanferit, who 
divided the people into four orders, the religious^ the military ^ tlic com- 
mercialt and the fervik, to which he affigned names unqueftionably the 
fame in their origin with thofe now applied to the four primary dalles 
of the Hindus. They added, that He received from the creator, and 
promulgated among men, a facred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Mufelman author gives the Arabkk title of defdtir, or regulations, 
but the original name of which he has not mentioned ; and that feur- 
teen Maha'ba'ds had appeared or would appear in human fhapes for 
the government of this world : now when we know, that the Hindus 
believe in fourteen Menu’s, or celeftial perfonages with fimilar functions, 
the firji of whom left a book of regulations, or divine ordinances, which 
they hold equal to the Veda, and the language of which they believe 
to be tliat of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that the firll corruption 
of the pureft and oldeft religion was the fyftcm of Indian Theology, in- 
vented by the Brdhmans and prevalent in thefe territories, where the book 
of Maha'ba^d or Menu is at this hour the ftandartl of all religious 
and moral duties. The acceffion of Cayu'mers to the throne of Per- 
fia, in the eightli or ninth century before Christ, feems to have been 
accompanied by a confiderable revolution both in government and reli- 
gion ; he was moft probably of a different race from the Mahdbddlans, 
who preceded him, and began perhaps the new fyftem of national faith, 
which Hu'shang, whofe name it bears, completed •, but the reforma- 
tion was partial j for, while they reje<fl:ed the complex polytheifm of 
their predeceffors, they retained the laws of Maha'ba'd, with a fuper- 

ftitious 
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Ritious v'cneration for the fun, the planets, and lire; thus refembling 
tlic Hindu Icdls, called Saura's and Sdg7z}cds, the fecond of which is 
very numcrou.s at Bunares, where many agnihotreCs are continually blaz- 
ing, and wiicrc the Sdgnlca's, when they enter on their facerdotal office, 
kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood Scfni, a fire which they keep 
lighted through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, the performance 
of folemn facrifices, the obfequics of departed anceftors, and their 
own funeral pile. This remarkable rite was continued by Zera'~ 
Tusirr; who reformed the old religion by the addition of genii, or 
angels, {)rcriding over months and days, of new ceremonies in the 
veneration ihown to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have 
received from heaven, and, above all, by eftablifliing the aSual adora- 
tion of One Supreme Being: he was born, according to Mohs an, in 
the diftridf of Rah, and it was He, not, as Ammianus afferts, his pro- 
te<Jlor Gush TASK, who travelled into India, that he might receive in- 
formation from the Brdh/nam in theology and cthicks. It is barely 
polFible, that Pvthaooras knew him in the capital oi Irak-, but the 
Crecian fa gc mu ft then have been far advanced in years, and we have 
no certain evidence of an intercourfe between the two philofophers. 
The reformed religion of Perjia continued in force, till that country 
was fubdued hy the Mu/ehtiafzs -, and, without ft udying the Z(?W, wehave 
ample information concerning it in the modern Perjian writings of 
fcvcral, who profellcd it. Bauman always named Zera'tusht, with 
reverence j but he was in truth a pure Thcift, and ftrongly difclaimed 
any adoration <jf the /'Vv or other elements : he denied, that the dodfcrine 
of two c<icval jirinciples, fuprcmcly good and fupremely bad, formed 
any part of his faith } and he often repeated with emphafis the verfes of 
P'lRDAUSi: on the proftration of Cyrus and his paternal grandfather be- 
fore the blazing altar : Think not, that they were adorers of fire j for 
** that clement was only an exalted objed, on the luftre of which they 
“ fixed their eyes j they humbled themfelves a whole week before 
vot. I. p God } 
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God j and, if thy underftanding be ever fo little exerted, thou inuft 
“ acknowledge thy dependence on the being fupremely pure.” Jn a 
ftory of Sadi, near the clofe of his beautiful Btijlm, concerning the 
idol of So'mana't’h, or Maha'de'va, he confounds the religion of 
the Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the Bnihmans not only 
Moghs, (which might be juftihed by a paffagc in the Mcfnav).) but 
even readers of the Zend and Pazend: now, whether this confulion 
proceeded from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot decide, but am as 
firmly convinced, that the dodtrines of the Zend were diftind from tliofe 
of the Vdda, as I am that the religion of the Breihmans, with whom we 
converfe every day, prevailed in Perfia before the acceflion of Cayu'- 
MERS, whom the PdrsVs, from refped to his memory, confidcr as the 
firft of men, although they believe in an univerjal deluge before his 
reign. 

P 

With the religion of the old Perjians their philofopby (or as much as 
we know of it) was intimately conneded j for they were afiiduous ob- 
fervers of the luminaries, which they adored, and eftablifhed, accord- 
ing to Moiisan, who confirms in feme degree the fragments of 
Berosus, a number of artificial cycles with diftind names, which 
feem to indicate a knowledge of the period, in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve : they are faid alfo to have known the moft wonderful 
powers of nature, and thence to have acquired the fame of magicians 
and enchanters j but I will only detain you with a few remarks on that 
metaphyfical theology, which has been profefled immemorially by a 
numerous fed cSPerfiatis and Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, 
and prevails even now among the learned Mufelmans, who fometimes 
avow it without referve. The modern philofophers of this perfuafion 
are called Sd^s, either from the Greek word for a fage, or from the 
woollen mantle, which they ufed to wear in fome provinces of Perjia: 
theii* fundamental tenets are, that nothing cxifts abfolutely but God : 

that 
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tliat the hiunan Ibul is an emanation from his cffence, and, though 
divided for a time from its heavenly fonree, will be finally re-united with 
it ; that the highcll poniblc happinefs will arife from its reunion, and 
that the chict' good of mankind, in this tranfitory world, confifts in as 
pcrft\‘l an wihn with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal 
frame will allow; that, for thivS purpofe, they iliould break all comiexion 
(or ttuVluki as they call it), with extrinfick objedts, and pafs through 
life without (litacJmcnts^ as a fwimraer in the ocean ftrikes freely with- 
out the impediment of clothes ; that they thould be ftraight and free as 
the cyprels, whole fruit is hardly perceptible, and not fink under a load, 
like fruit-trees aitiichcd to a trellis ; that, if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the idea of celcftial beauty mufl; overwhelm 
it in extatick delight ; that, for want of apt words to exprefs the divine 
pcrfedlions and the ardour of devotion, we mufl: borrow fuch expreiSons 
as approach the neareft to our ideas, and fpeak of Beauty and honis in a 
tranfeondent and myflical fenfe ; that, like a reed torn from its native 
hank, like 'icv/.v feparated from its delicious honey, the foul of man be- 
wails its diiunion with melancholy mufick^ and flicds burning tears, like 
the lighted taper, waiting paflionately for the moment of its extindion, 
as a (Hfengagement from earthly trammels, and the means of returning 
to its Only Beloved. Sucli in part (for I omit the minuter and more 
fuhtil metaphylieks of the which arc mentioned in the TiaUfian) 

is the wild uiul enthufiaflick religion of tine modern Pcrfian poets, efpe- 
cially of the fweet nA'rix and the great Mauinvi: fuch is the iyidem 
of the FtWinl'i philofophers and befb lyrick poets of India i and, as it 
was a fyllein of the highefi: antiquity in both nations, it may be added 
to the many other proofs of an immemorial affinity between them. 

in. On the ancient monuments of Perjian fculpture and architedure 
we have already made fuch obfervations, as were fufiicient for our pur- 
pofe ; nor will you be furprized at the diverfity between the figures at 

Elephanta, 
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Ekphanta) which are manifeftly Hindu, and thofe at Perfepolis, which 
are merely Sabian, if you concur with me in believing, that the Takhti 
JemJhid was ereded after the time of Cayu'mers, when the Brahmans 
had migrated from Iran, and when their intricate mythology had been 
fuperfeded by the Ampler adoration of the planets and of fire. 

IV. As to the feknees or arts of the old Perjians, I have little to fay; 
and no complete evidence of them feems to cxift. Mohsan fpeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pahhwl language ; and Bau- 
man afilired me, that fome fcanty remains of them had been preferved : 
their mufick and painting, which Niza'mi celebrated, have irreco- 
verably periilied; and in regard to Mani', the painter and impoftor, 
whofe book of drawings called Artang, which he pretended to be 
divine, is fuppofed to have been deftroyed by the Chznefc, in whofe 
dominions he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too modern to throw 
any light on the queftions before us concerning the origin of nations 
and the inhabitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reafbning, tliat 
a powerful monarchy was eftabliflied in Iran long before the JJJyrlan, 
or PiJIodddi, government; that it was in truth a Hmdu monarchy, 
though, if any chufe to call it Cufian, Cafdean, or Scythian, we fliall 
not enter into a debate on mere names; that it fubfifted many centuries, 
and that its hiftory has been ingrafted on that of the Hindus, who 
founded the monarchies of Ayodhyh and Indraprejiba ; that the language 
of the firft Perfian empire was the mother of the Sanferit, and confe- 
quently of the Zend, and ParJ, as well as of Greek, Latin, and GoMck ; 
that the language of the AJfyrians was the parent of Chaldaick and 
Pahlav}, and that the primary Tartarian language alfo had been current 
in the lame empire ; although, as the "Tartars had no books or even 
letters, we cannot with certainty trace their unpolilhed and variable 

idioms. 
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idioms. We difcover, therefore in PerJiaj at the earlieft dawn of hif- 
tory, the three diftinft races of men, whom we defcribed on former oc- 
cafions as poffeifors of India, Arabia, Tartary j and, whether they were 
colledted in Iran from diftant regions, or diverged from it, as from a 
common centre, we fhall eafily determine by the following confidera- 
tions. Let us obferve in the firft place the central polition of Iran, 
which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India ; whilft Arabia 
lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote from Tartary, and divided 
even from the Ikirts of India by a confiderable gulf ; no country, there- 
fore, but Perfia feems likely to have fent forth its colonies to all the 
kingdoms of AJia : the Brahmans could never have migrated from India 
to Iriin, becaufe they are exprefsly forbidden by their oldeft exifting 
laws to leave the region, which they inhabit at this day j the Arabs 
have not even a tradition of an emigration into Perjia before Moham- 
med, nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and 
extenfive domains ; and, as to the Tartars, we have no trace in hiilory 
of their departure from their plains and forefts, till the invalion of the 
Medes, who, according to ctymologifls, were the fons of Madai, and 
even they were conducted by princes of an AJfyrian family. The three 
races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned, (and more than 
three we have not yet found) migrated from Iran, as from their common 
country j and thus the Saxon chronicle, I prefume from good authority,, 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from Arnmiia ; while a late very 
learned writer concludes, after all his laborious refearches, that the 
Goths or Scythians came from Perfia ; and another contends with great 
force, that both the Irif and old Britons proceeded feverally from 
the borders of the Cqfpian j a coincidence of conclufions from different 
media by perfons wholly unconneded,' which could fcarce have hap- 
pened, if they were not grounded on folid principles. We may there- 
fore hold this propofition firmly eftablifhed, that Iran, or Perfa in its 
lai'geft fenfe, was the true centre of population, of knowledge, of 

languages. 
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languages, and of arts ; which, inftead of travelling well ward only, as 
it lias been fancifully fuppofed, or caftward, as might with equal reafon 
have been afferted, were expanded in all diredlions to all the regions of 
the world, in which the Hindu race had fettled under various deno- 
minations: but, whether has not protluccd other races of men, 
dijftindt from the Bmdus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any 
apparent diverlity may not have fprung from an intermixture of tliofc 
three in different proportions, muft be the fubjed of a future inquiry. 
There is another queftion of more immediate importance, which you, 
gentlemen, only can decide : namely, “ by what means we can preferve 
“ our Society from dying gradually away, as it has advanced gradually 
“ to its prefent (fliail I fay flourifliing or languilhing ?) ftate.” It has 
fubfuded five years without any expenfe to the members of it, until the 
firft volume of our Tranfadions was publiflicd j and the price of that 
large volume, if we compare the different values of money in Bengal 
and in England, is not more than equal to the annual contribution to- 
wards the charges of the Royal Society by each of its fellows, who may 
not have chofen to compound for it on his admifllon : this I mention, 
not from an idea that any of us could objed to the purchaJe of one 
copy at lead, but from a wifli to inculcate the ncceflity of our common 
exertions in promoting the file of the work both here and in London, 
In vain fhall wc meet, as a literary body, if our meetings fliall ceafe to 
be fupplied with original differtations and memorials ; and in vain flial! 
we colled the mod intereding papers, if wc cannot publifli them occa- 
fionaily without expofing the Superintendents of the Company’s pred, 
who undertake to print them at their own hazard, to the danger of a 
confiderable lofs : by united efforts the Fnmch have compiled their du- 
pendous repofitories of univerfal knowledge ; and by united efforts only 
can we hope to rival them, or to diffufe over our own country and the 
red of Europe the lights attainable by our Ajiatkk RrJ'carcbes, 
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GENTLEMEN, 

Although we arc at this moment confiderably nearer to the 
frontier of China than to tlie farthcft limit of the BritiJ}} dominions in 
H'mdujltiny yet the firft Rep, that we fliall take in the philofophical 
journey, which I propofc for your entertainment at the prefent meeting, 
will carry us to the utmoft verge of the habitable globe known to the 
beil geographers of old Greece and Egypt i beyond the boundary of 
whofe knowledge wc ihall difeern from the heights of the northern 
mountains an empire nearly equal in furface to a fquare of fifteen de- 
grees ; an empire, of which I do not mean to affign the precife limits, 
but which we may confidcr, for the purpofe of this dififertation, as em- 
braced on two fidcs by 7'artary and India, while the ocean feparates its 
other fides from various JJattek ifles of great importance in the com- 
mercial fyftcm of Europe: annexed to that immenfe trad of land is the 

peninfula 
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peninfula of Corea, which a vaft oval bafon divides from NT/b/i or yapan, 
a celebrated and imperial illandj bearing in arts and in arms, in ad- 
vantage of fituation but not in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eaftern kingdoms analogous to that of Brhahi among the nations 
of the weft. So many climates arc included in fo prodigious an area, 
that, while the principal emporium of Chwa lies nearly under the tro- 
pick, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of Semarkand •, liich too is 
the diverfity of foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fomc of them are 
exquifitely fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely jiopulous, others are 
barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with plains as wild or mountains 
as rugged as any in Scythia, and thofc either wholly deferted, or peopled 
by favage hordes, who, if they be not ftill independent, have been very 
lately fubdued by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a monarch, 
who has perpetuated his own breach of faith in a Cbincfe poem, of 
which I have feen a tranflation. 

The word China, concerning which I fliall offer fonie new remarks, 
is well known to the people, whom we call the Chinefe j but they never 
apply it (I fpeak of the learned among them) to themfclves or to their 
country: themfelves, according to Father VrsDKLOU, they deferibe as 
the people ^Han, or of fome other illuftrious family, by the memory of 
whofe adtions they flatter their national pride j and their country they 
call Chim-cue, or the Central Kingdom, reprefenting it in their fymfao- 
lical charadters by a parallelogram exadlly bifrcfi:ed ; at other times they 
diftinguifh it by the words Tien-hia, or What is under Heaven, meaning 
all that is valuable on Earth, Since they never name themfelves with 
moderation, they would have no right to complain, if they knew, that 
European authors have ever fpoken of them in the extremes of applaufe 
or of cenfure : by fome they have been extolled as tlie oldeft and the 
wifeft, as the moft learned and moft ingenious, of nations ; whilft. others 
have derided their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their government 
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iis abominable, andamiigned their manners as inhuman, without allowing 
them an element of Icience, or a lingle art, for which they have not 
been indebted to fomc more ancient and more civilized race of men. 
The truth perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, between the extremes; 
but it is not my defign to accufe or to defend the Chinefe, to deprefs or 
to aggrandize them : I fhall confine mylelf to the difeuflion of a queftion 
connciftcd with my former difeourfes, and far lefs eafy to be folved than 
any hitherto flartcd. “ Whence came the lingular people, who long 
“ had governed China, before they were conquered by the Tartars V' 
On tlu.s problem, the Iblution of which has no concern, indeed, with 
our political or commercial intcrefts, but a very material connection, if 
T miflakc not, with intcrefts of a higher nature, four opinions have been 
atlvanccd, and all rather peremptorily aiferted, than fupported by argu- 
ment and evidence. By a few writers it has been urged, that the Chu 
ncjh arc an original race, who have dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, 
in the land, which they now poft'efs ; by others, and chiefly by the mif- 
fionaries, it is infilled, that they fprang from the fame ftock with the 
lli'hrcws and jirahs ; a third afl'ertion is that of the Arabs themfelves 
and of M- Pauw, who hold it indubitable, tliat they were originally 
'■Tartars defeending in wild clans from the fteeps oilmausi and a fourth^ 
at leaft as dogmatically pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the IhTihmms, who decide, without allowing any appeal from their de- 
cifion, that the Cbims (for fo they are named in SanferitJ were Hindus 
of die Cfiatriya, or military, clafs, who, abandoning the privileges of 
their tribe, rambled indifferent bodies to the north-eaft o£ Bengali and, 
forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their anceftors, eftablifhed 
feparatc principalities, which were afterwards united in the plains and 
valleys, which arc now poffeffed by them. If any one of the three laft 
opinions be juft, the firft of them muft neceffarily be relinquifhed j but 
of thofe three, the firft: cannot poffibly be fuftained j becaufe it refts 
on no firmer fupport than a fooHfti remark, whether true or felfe, that 
VOL. i. 0^ Sem 
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Sent in Chinefe means life and procreation y and becaufe a tea-plant is 
not more difterent from a palm, than a Chinefe from an Arab : they are 
men, indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables j but human faga- 
city could not, I believe, difcover any other trace of refemblance be- 
tween them. One of the Arabs, indeed, an account of whofe voyage 
to Lidia and China has been tranflated by Renaudot, thought the 
Chinefe not only handfomer (according to his ideas of beauty) than the 
Hindus, but even more like his own countrymen hi features, habili- 
ments, carriages, manners and ceremonies j and this may be true, without 
proving an adtual refemblance between the Chinefe and Arabs, except 
in drefs and complexion. The next opinion is more connefted with 
that of the Brahmens, than M. Pauw, probably, imagined •, for though 
he tells us cxprefsly, that by Scythians he meant the Turks or Tartars •, 
yet the dragon on the ftandard, and fome other peculiarities, from 
which he would infer a clear affinity between the old Tartars and the 
Chinefe, belonged indubitably to thofe Scythians, who are known to 
have been Goths ; and the Goths had manifeftly a common lineage with 
the Hindus, if his own argument, in the preface to his Rcfearches, on 
the fimilarity of language, be, as all men agree that it is, irrefragable. 
That the Chinefe were anciently of a Tartarian Rock, is a propofition, 
which I cannot otherwife difprovc for the prefent, than by infilling on 
the total diffimilarityof the two races in manners and arts, particularly in 
the fine arts of imagination, which the Tartars, by their own account, 
never cultivated j but, if we lliow ftrong grounds for believing, that 
the firfl Chinefe were adlually of an Indian race, it will follow that M. 
Pauw and the Arabs arc miftaken ; it is to the difeuffion of this new 
and, in my opinion, vt;ry interefting point, that I fliall confine the 
remainder of my difeonrfe. 

In the Banfcrit Inftitutes of Civil and Religious Duties, revealed* as 
the Hindus believe, by Menu, the fon of Brahma', wc find the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing curious pallagc : “ Many families of the military clafs, having 
“ gradually abandoned the ordinances of the Feda, and the company of 
“ Br/ibnwis, lived in a date of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
and Odra, tJiofc of Dravira and Camboja, the Tavanas and Sacas, 
the Pdradas and Pabhwas, the Chinas and fome other nations.” A 
full comment on this text would here be fuperfluous j but, fince the 
tedimony of the Indian author, who, though certainly not a divine per- 
fonage, was as certainly a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hiftorian, 
is dire<5l and pofitive, difintereftcd and unfufpedted, it would, I think, 
decide the quedion before us, if we could be fure, that the word China 
fignificd a Chineji, as all the Pandits, whom I have feparately con- 
fulteti, alfert with one voice: they allure me, that the Chinas of 
Menu fettled in a fine country to the north-ead of Gaiir, and to the 
ead of Cdmariip and NJpdi j that they have long been, and dill are, 
famed as ingenious artificers ; and that they had thcmfelves feen old 
Chhu'fi idols, which bore a raanifed relation to the primitive religion of 
India bclore Budihia’s appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit 
Ihowcd me a Sanjhrit book in CaJJmirian letters, which, he faid, was 
revealed by Siva himfclf, enticed SaSiifangama : he read to me a 
whole chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the Chinas, who were 
divided, fay.s the author, into near two hundred clans. I then laid 
before hitn a map of AJia ; and, when I pointed to Cajhmir, his own 
country, he indantly placed his finger on the north-wedern provinces 
of China, where the Chinas, he faid, fird cdablilhed themfelves •, but 
he added, that Mahdchlna, which was alfo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eadern and fouthern oceaftis, I believe, neverthelefs, 
that the Chinefe empire, as wc now call it, was not formed when the 
laws of Menu were collected j and for this belief, fo repugnant to the 
general opinion, I am bound to offer my reafons. If the outline of 
hiftory and chronology for the lad two thoufand years be corredtly 
traced, (and we mud be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the poems of 

Ca'lida's 
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Ca'lida's were compofed before the beginning of our era : now it is 
clear, from internal and external evidence, that the Rdmayaa and 
Mahdbhdrat were confiderably older than the produdtions of that poet ; 
and it appears from the ftyle and metre of the Dherma Sdjira revealed 
by Menu, that it was reduced to writing long before the age of 
Va'lmic or Vya'sa, the fecond of whom names it with applaufe: 
we Ihall not, therefore, be thought extravagant, if we place the com- 
piler of thofe laws between a thoufand and fifteen hundred years be- 
fore Christ ; efpecially as Buddha, whole age is pretty well afcer- 
tained, is not mentioned in them j but, in the twelfth century before 
our eraj the Chinefe empire was at leaft in its cradle. This fad it is 
neceflary to prove; and iny firA witnels is Confucius himfelf. I 
know to what keen fatire I fliall expofc myfelf by citing that philofo- 
pher, after the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againft him and againft the 
tranflators of his mutilated, but valuable, works j yet I quote without 
fcruple the book entitled Lun Tu, of which I pofiefs the original with 
a verbal tranflation, and which I know to be fufficiently authentick 
for my prefent purpofe : in the fecond part of it Con-fu-tsu declares, 
that “ Although he, like other men, could relate, as mere lelibns of 
morality, the hiftories of the firft and fecond imperial houfes, yet, 
*‘for ‘want of evidence^ he could give no certain account of them,” 
Now, if the Chinefe themfelves do not even pretend, tliat any hiftorical 
monuments exiffced, in the age of Confucius, preceding the rife of 
their third dynafiy about eleven hundred years before the ChrljHan 
epoch, we mayjuftly conclude, that the reign of Vu'vam was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hartUy grew to maturity till fome ages 
after that prince ; and it has been afierted by very learned F.uropt'anst 
that even of the third dynafty, which he has the fame of having raifed, 
no unfufpeded memorial can now be produced. It was not till the 
eighth century before the birth of our Saviour, that a fmall kingdom 
was ereded in the province of Shensi, the capital of which ftood nearly 

in 
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ill the thirty-Jifth degree of northern latitude, and about Jhe degrees to 
the weft of Si-gan : both the country and its metropolis were called 
CMn ; and the dominion of its princes was gradually extended to the 
eaft and weft. A king of Chlrit who makes a figure in the Shahnamah 
among the allies of Afrasiya'b, was, I prefume, a fovereign of the 
country juft mentioned j and the river of CMn, which the poet fre- 
quently names as the limit of his eaftern geography, feems to have been 
the Tel/ow Rwer, which the Chinefe introduce at the beginning of their 
fabulous annals : I ihould be tempted to expatiate on fo curious a fub- 
jc<5t j but the prefent occafion allows nothing fuperfluous, and permits 
me only to add, that Mangiiktian died, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of CMn, which was afterwards taken by 
Kublai, and that the poets of Irhn perpetually allude to the diftridts 
around it which they celebrate, with Chegil and KJioten, for a number 
of muik-animals roving on their hills. The tciTitory of CMn, fo called 
by the old Hindus, by the Perjians, and by the CMncfe (while the 
Greeks and /Irahs were obliged by their defedive articulation to mifeal 
it Sin J gave its name to a race of emperors, whofe tyranny made their 
memory fo unpopular, that the modern inhabitants of China hold the 
word in ablioiTcnce, and fpeak of themfelves as the people of a milder 
and more virtuous dynafty i but it is highly probable that the whole 
nation defeended from the CMnas of Menu, and, mixing with the 
Tartars, by whom tlie plains of Honan and the more fouthern pro- 
vinces were thinly iirhabited, formed by degrees the race of men, whom 
wc now fee in pofleftion of the nobleft empire in 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the refult of long and 
anxious inquiries, I fliould regularly proceed to examine the language 
and letters, religion and philofophy* of the prefent Chinefe, and fub- 
join fome remarks on their ancient monuments, on their fciences, and 
on their arts both liberal n|echanical : but their fpoken language, 

not 
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not iviving been preferved by the ufual fymbols of articulate ibund;*, 
tnuR liave been for many ages in a continual flux ; their letters, if wc 
may fo call tliem, are merely the fymbols of ideas ; their popular 
religion was imported from India in an age comparatively modern j and 
their philofophy feems yet in fo rude a Rate, as hardly to deferve the 
appellation] they have no ^nonuments, from which their origin 

can be traced even by plaufible conjetSture ; their j'cicncos are wholly 
exotick ; and their mechanical arts have nothing in them charaderillick 
of a particular family j nothing, which any fet of men, in a country lb 
highly favoured by nature, might not have difeovered and improved. 
They have indeed, both national mufick and national poetry, and both 
of them beautifully pathetick j but of painting, fculjiture, or architec- 
ture, as arts of imagination, they feem (like ot\\Qr yljiaiicksj to have 
no idea. Inflead, therefore, of enlarging feparatcly on each of thofo 
heads, I fhall briefly inquire, how far the literature and religious 
pradtices of China confirm or oppofc tlic propofition, which I have 
advanced. 

Tlie declared and fixed opinion of M. de Guignes, on the fuhjcdl: 
before us, is nearly connedled with tliat of the Brahmens : he main- 
tains, that the Chinefe were emigrants from Egypt j and the Egyptiaust 
or Ethiopians, (for they were clearly the fame people) had indubitably 
a common origin with the old natives of India, as the affinity of their 
languages, and of their inftitutions, both religious and political, fully 
evinces ; but that China was peopled a few centuries before our era by 
a colony frona the banks of the Nik, though neither Perjians nor Arabs, 
Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch an emigration, is a paradox, 
which the bare authority even of fo learned a man cannot fupport j and, 
fince reafon grounded on fads can alone decide fuch a queftion, wc have 
a right to demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments, than any 
that he has adduced. The hieroglyphicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a 

ftrong 
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ihong refemblance to the mythological fculptures and paintings of 
Jiii'ki, but leem wholly diffimiiar to the fymbolical lyftem of the 
Chinrf-, which might eafily have been invented (as they allert) by an 
individual, and might very naturally have been contrived by the firft 
Ch'/>ni^, or out- call Hindus, who either never knew, or had forgotten, 
the uljdiabetical charaiflers of their wifer anceftors. As to the table 
and bulls of Isis, they feem to be given up as modern forgeries j but, 
if they were indifputably genuine, they would be nothing to the pur- 
pofe ; for the letters o:i the bull appear to have been defigned as alpha- 
betical ; and the fabricator of them (if they really were fabricated in 
Fjiroj>t'J was uncommonly happy, fince two or three of them are ex- 
adly the lame with thofc on a metal pillar yet Handing in the north of 
T?idia. In if we can rely on the teflimony of the Greeks, who 

hudied no language but their own, there were two fets of alphabetical 
charadters j the one popular, like the various letter's ufed in our Indian 
provinces ^ and the o'CiVir facerdotal, like the DJvandgari, efpecially that 
form of it, which we fee in the Feda i befides which they had two 
forts of faard fculpt tire ’, the one Ample, like the figures of Buddha 
and tlic three Ra'mas j and the other, allegorical, like the images of 
Gank'sa, or Divine fVifdom, and Isa'ni', or Nature, with all their 
emblematical accompaniments j but the real charadier of the Chinefe 
appears wholly dillind from any Egyptian writing, either myfterious or 
popular} and, as to the fancy of M. de Guicnrs, that the complicated 
iymhols of China were at firft i\o more than Phcnicum ntonograms, let 
us hope, that he has abandoned fo wild a conceit, which he Halted pro* 
f>ably with no other view than to difplay his ingenuity and leai-aing, 

Wc have ocular proof, that the few radical charadlers of the Chinefe 
were originally (like our aHronomical and chymical fymbols) the pic- 
tures or outlines of viiible objejfts, or figurative figns for Ample ideas, 
which they have multiplied by the moH ingenious combinations and 

the 
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the livelieR metaphors ; but, as the fyRem is peculiar, I believe, to 
themfelves and the Japanefe, it would be idly oftentatious to enlarge on 
it at prefent ; and, for the reafons already intimated, it neither corro- 
borates nor weakens the opinion, which I endeavour to fupport. The 
fame may as truly be faid of their fpoken language j for, independently 
of its conftant fluduation during a feries of ages, it has the peculiarity 
of excluding four or five founds, which other nations articulate, and 
is clipped into monofyllables, even when the ideas exprefled by them, 
and the written fymbols for thofe ideas, are very complex. This has 
arifen, I fuppofe, from the lingular habits of the people ; for, though 
their common tongue be fo mnjically accented as to form a kind of re- 
citative, yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, without which all 
human tongues would appear monolyllabick : thus Amha, with an ac- 
cent on the firfi: fyllable, means, in the Sanferh language, immeafurabk ; 
and the natives of Bengal pronounce it Omito ; but, when the religion 
of Buddha, the fon of Ma'ya', was carried hence into China, the 
people of that country, unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him Foe, the fon of Mo-ye, and divided his epithet 
Amita into three fyllables O-mi-to, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and expreffing them in writing by three difirind lymbols. 
We may judge from this inftance, whether a comparifonof their fpoken 
tongue with the dialeds of other nations can lead to any certain con- 
clufion as to their origin j yet the inftance, which I have given, fupplies 
me with an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjodural 
only, but which appears more and more plaufible, the oftener I con- 
fider it. The Buddha of the Hindus is unqueftionably the Foe of 
China j but the great progenitor of the Cbinefe is alfo named by them, 
Fo-hi, where the fecond raonofyllable fignifies, it feems, a viBim: now 
the anceftor of that military tribe, whom the Hindus call the Chandra- 
vanfa, or Children of the Moon, was, according to their Purdnas or 
legends, Budha, or the genius of the planet Mercury, from whom, in 

the 
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ihc Jifth degree, defcendcd a prince named Druhya j whom his father 
Yaya'ti font iu exile to the call: of limdujldriy with this impreca- 
tion, “ may thy progeny be ignorant of the Vdda." The name of the 
hanilhed prince could not be pronounced by the modern Chinefe and, 
though I dare not conjedture, that the laft fyllable of it has been 
changed into Yao, I may neverthelefs obferve that Yao was the 
fifth in defeent from Fo-hi, or at leaft the fifth mortal in the firft im- 
perial dynafty ; that all Chinefe hiftory before him is confidered by Chi- 
neje thcmfclves as poetical or fabulous; that his father Ti-co, like the 
Indian king Yaya'ti, was the firft prince who married feveral women ; 
and that Fo-hi, the head of their race, appeared, fay the Chinefe , in a 
province of the weft, and held his court in the territory of .Chinj where 
the rovers, mentioned by the Indian legiflator, are fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another circumftance in the parallel is very remarkable ; ac- 
cording to father De Premare, in his tradl on Chinefe mythology, the 
mother of Fo-hi was the Daughter of Heaven^ furnamedF/(?wr-/o'u/«g; 
and, as the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a river with a 
fimilar name, flie found herfelf on a fudden encircled by a rain^bo'w ; 
foon after which iGbe became pregnant, and at the end of twelve years 
was delivered of a fon radiant as herfelf, who, among other titles, had 
that of Su'i, or Star of iheYear. Now in the mythological fyftem of the 
Hindus f the nymph Ro'HiNf, who prefides over the fourth lunar manfion, 
was the favourite miftrefs of So'ma, or tlie Moon, among whofe numer- 
ous epithets we find Cumudandyaca, or Delighting in a fpecies of water- 
fiomett that bloflbms at night; and their offspring was Budha, regent 
of a planet, and called alfo, from the names of his parents, Rauhine'ya 
or Saumya : it is true, that the learned mifiionary explains the word 
Suh by Jupiter i but an exadt refemblance between two fuch fables 
could not have been expedted ; and it is fufficient for my purpofe, that 
they feem to have a family likenefs. The God Budha, fay the Indians^ 
married Ila', whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark from an 
VOL. I. R univerfal 
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univerfal deluge : now, although I cannot infifl with confidence, that 
the rain-bow in the Chinefe fable alludes to the Mofatck narrative of the 
flood, nor build any folid argument on the divine perfonage Niu-va, 
of whofe charadter, and even of whofe fex, the hiftorians of China 
Ipeak very doubtfully, I may, neverthelefs, allure you, after full in- 
quiry and confideration, that the Chinefe, like the Hindus, believe this 
earth to have been wholly covered with water, %vhicb, in works of 
undifputed authenticity, they deferibe as flowing abundantly, then fub- 
fuling, and feparating the higher from the lower age of mankind ’, that the 
divifon of time, from which their poetical hiftory begins, juft preceded 
the appearance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Chin, but that the great 
inundation in the reign of Yao was either confined to the lowlands of 
his kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it con- 
tain any allufion to the flood of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaccd 
])y the Chinefe annalifts. 

The importation of a new religion into China, in the firft century of our 
era, muft lead us to fuppofe, that the former fyftem, whatever it was, 
had been found inadequate to the purpofe of reftraining the great body 
of the people from thofc offences againft confcience and virtue, which 
the civil power could not reach ; and it is hardly poffible that, without 
fuch reftridtions, any government could long have fubfifted with felicity; 
for no government can long fubfift without equal jufticc, and juftice 
cannot be adminiftered without the fandtions of religion. Of the reli- 
gious opinions, entertained by Confucius and his followers, we may 
glean a general notion from the fragments of their works tranflated by 
Couplet : they profefled a firm belief in the fupreme God, and gave a 
demonftration of his being and of his providence from the exquifite 
beauty and perfedtion of the celeftial bodies, and the wonderful order 
of nature in the whole fabrick of the viiiblc world. From this belief 
they deduced a lyftcm of Ethicks, which the philofopher fums up in 
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a few words at the clofc of the Ltm-yu: “He,” fays Confucius, 
“ who fliall be fully pcifuaded, that the Lord of Heaven governs 
“ the uuivcrfe, who fliall in all things chufe moderation, who fliall 
“ pcvfcc'tly know his own fpccics, and fo adl among them, that his life 
“ and manners may conform to his knowledge of God andman, may be 
“ truly faid to difeharge all the duties of a fage, and to be far exalted 
“ above the common herd of the human race.” But fuch a religion 
and fuch morality could never have been general ; and we find, that the 
pc(^ple of Cbtua had an ancient fyflem of ceremonies and fuperflritions, 
whicli the government and the philofophcrs appear to have encouraged, 
and which has an apparent affinity with fome parts of the oldeft Indian 
worlhip : they believed in the agency of genii or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
fiding over the flars and the clouds, over lakes and rivers, mountains, 
valleys, and woods, over certain regions and towns, over all the ele- 
ments (of which, like the Hindus, they reckoned JiveJ and particularly 
iAxx’Jirc, the moil brilliant c-f them : to thofe deities they offered vidlims 
on high places i and the following paffage from the Bbi-cin, or Book of 
Odes, is very much in the flyleof the Btuibrnans: Even they, who per- 
“ form a facrifice with due reverence, cannot perfedHy affu re themfelves, 
“ that the divine fpirits accept their oblations ; and far lefs can they, 
“ who adore the Gods with languor and ofcitancy, clearly perceive their 
“ laered illapl'cs.” Thefe arc impcrfciff traces indeed, but they are 
trace.s, of an affinity between the religion of Menu and that of the 
Cb^inH, whom he names among the apoftates from if : M. Le Gentil 
ohferved, he lays, a ftrong rcfemblance between the funeral rites of the 
Chimfc and the Srdddbi of the Hindus', and M. Bailly, after a learned 
i’weftigation, concludes, that “ Even the puerile and abfurd ftories of 
“ the Cbintfe fabiilifts contain a remnant of ancient Indian hiftory, witli 
“ a faint fkctcli of the firft Hindu ages.” As the Bauddbas, indeed,, 
w'crc Hindus, it may naturally be imagined, that they carried into Cbkia 
many ceremonies pratSifed in their own country ^ but the Bauddbas 
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pofitively forbad the immolation of cattle ; yet wc know, that various 
animals, even bulls and men, were anciently facrificcd by the ; 

beiides which we difeover many lingular marks of relation between 
them and the old Hindus : as in the remarkable pci-iotl oi fotir hundred 
and thirty two tboufand, and the cycle o'i Jixty, years j in the predilec- 
tion for the myftical number 7jine-, in many limilar falls and great 
feftivals, efpecially at the folftices and CLptinoxcs; in tlic juft-mcn- 
tioned obfequies confifting of rice and fruits offered to the manes of 
their anceftors; in the dread of dying childlefs, left fuch offerings 
Ihould be intermitted ; and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objedts, which the Indians carried fo far, that Mknu himfelf, where 
he allows a Brahmen to trade, if he cannot otherwife lupport life, 
abfolutely forbids “ his trafficking in any fort of red cloths, whether 

linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.” All the circiunftances, 
which have been nientioned under the two heads of literature and reli-^ 
gion, feem colledively to prove (as far as fuch a queftion admits proof) 
that the Chinefe and Hindus were originally the fame people, but having 
been feparated near four thouland years, have retained few ftrong fea- 
tures of their ancient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus have 
preferved tlieir old language and ritual, while the Chineje very foon loft 
both, and the Hindus have conftantly intermarried among thcmfelves, 
while the Chinefe^ by a mixture of Tdartarian blood from the time of 
their firft eftablifhment, have at length formed a race diftindl in ap- 
pearance both from Indians and Tartars. 

A fimilar cUverfity has arifen, I believe, from fimilar caufes, between 
the people of China and Japan j on the fecond of which nations we 
have now, or foon fhall have, as corred and as ample inftrudion as can 
poffibly be obtained without a perfed acquaintance with the Chinefe 
charadters. Kjempfer has taken from M. Titsingh the honour of 
being the firft, and he from K^empfer that of being the only, Euro-- 
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pctifi, who, by a long refidcncc in yapa??, and a familiar intercourfe 
with the princ ipal natives of it, has been able to colled autlientick ma- 
terials for the Tiatural and civil hi dory of a country fecluded, as the Ro^ 
mans ufed to fty cd’ our own idand, ihe reji of the world: the 

wc'iks i)i‘ thofc illudrious travellers will confirm and embellifh each 
other; and, when M. Titsinoii fhall have acquired a knowledge of 
Chimfcy to which a part of his ieifure in fava will be devoted, his 
precious collcdion of books in that language, on the laws and revolu- 
tions, the natural produdions, the arts, manufadures, and fciences of 
yapan, will be in his hands an inexhaullible mine of new and important 
information. Both he and his predecefibr aflert with confidence, and, 

I doubt not, W'ith truth, that the fapanefe would refent, as an infult 
on their dignity, the bare ftiggeftion of their defeent from the Chmefct 
whom they furpals in feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confctpence, in military fpirit; but they do not, I underftand, 
ntean to deny, that they arc a branch of the fame ancient ftem with 
the people of China-, and, were that fad ever fo warmly contefted by 
them, it might he proved by an ijivincible argument, if the preceding 
part of this difeourfe, on the origin of the Chinefe, be thought to con- 
tain juft reafoning. In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, that the 
yapanfe, who never appear to have been conquerors or conquered, (hould 
have ado}>tcd the whole fyftem of Chinefe literature with all its incon- 
veniences and intricacies, if an immemorial connexion had not fubfifted 
between the two nations, or, in other words, if the bold and ingenious 
race, who j^coplcd fapan in the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, and, about fix hundred years afterwards, eftabliflied their 
monarchy, had not carried with them the letters and learning, which 
they and the Chinefe had poflefled in common j but my principal argu- 
ment is, that the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in fapan 
from the earlieft ages j and among the idols worlDhipped, according tc 
KiRMn-'icR, in that country, before the innovations of Sa'cya oi 

Buddha 
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Buddha, whom the Japanefe alfo call Amid a, we find many of thole, 
which we fee every day in the temples of Bengal’, particularly the 
goddefs moith many arms, reprefenting the powers of Nature, in Egypt 
named Isis and here Isa'ni' or Isi', whofe image, as it is exliibited by 
the German traveller, all the Brahmans, to whom I fiiowed it, imme- 
diately recognized with a mixture of plcafurc and enthuiiafm. It is 
very true, that the ChineJ'e differ widely from the natives oi Japan in 
their vernacular dialeds, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
ftrength of their mental faculties ; but as wide a difference is obfervable 
among all the nations of the Got hick family ; and we might account even 
for a greater diffimikrity, by confidering the number of ages, during 
which the feveral fwarms have been feparated from the great Indian 
hive, to which they primarily belonged. The modern Japanefe gave 
K^mpfer the idea of poliflied Tartars’, and it is rcafonable to believe, 
that the people of Japan, who were originally Hindus of the martial clafs 
and advanced farther eallward than the Chinas, have, like them, in- 
fenfibly changed their features and charaders by intermarriages with 
various Tartarian tribes, whom they found loofely fcattered over th.oir 
ifles, or who afterwards fixed their alx)dc in them. 

Having now lliown in five difeourfes, that the jiirabs and Tartars 
were originally diftind races, while tlie Hindus, Chineje, and jepane/e 
proceeded from another ancient ftem, and that all the tlirce Hems may 
be traced to Irhn, as to a common centre, from which it is highly 
probable, that they diverged in various diredions about four thoiilaud 
years ago, I may feem to have accomplifhed my defign of invedigating 
the origin of the Afiatkk nations ; but the queftions, which I undertook 
to difeufs, are not yet ripe for a drid analytical argument •, and it will 
fird be neceflary to examine with fcrupulous attention all the detached 
or infulated races of men, who either inhabit the borders of India, 
Arabia, Tartary, Perfa, and China, or are interfperfed in the mountainous 

and 
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and uncultivated parts of thofc extcnfive regions. To this examination 
I lhall, at our next annual meeting, allot an entire difeourfe j and if, 
after all our inquiries, no more than three primitive races can be found, 
it will be a fubfequent confideration, whether thofe three ftocks had 
one common root, and, if they had, by what means that root was pre- 
ierved amid the violent diocks, which our whole globe appears evidently 
to have fuftained. 
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CJKNTI.f.MKN, 

w E Ii«ivc tiikcn a. jijciicral view, at our five laft annual meetings, of 
as in!U>y edebruted nations, whom we have proved, as far as the fub- 
ied a<lmits of proof, to have defeended from three primitive flocks, 
'whidx we call fi«* the prefent Indian^ Arabian^ Tartarian j and we have 
nearly travelled over all A/ia, if not with a perfed coincidence of 
fentiment, at Icafl, with as much unanimity, as can be naturally ex- 
peded in a large body of men, each of whom muft affert it as His right, 
atul confider it as his duty, to decide on all points for himfelf, and 
never to decide on ohfeure points without the beft evidence, that can 
puflibly he adduced : our travels will this day be concluded, but our 
hiftorical refcarches would have been left incomplete, if we had paffed 
without attention over the numerous races of borderers, who have 
long iKcn eftabliflicd on the limits of Arabia, Perfia, India, China, and 
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Tarfaryi over the wild tribes refiding in the mountainous parts of thofe 
extenfive regions j and the more civilized inhabitants of the iflands 
annexed by geographers to their Afiatick divifion of this globe. 

Let us take our departure from Idwne near the gulf of Elanithf and, 
having encircled with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fubjedt 
may require, let us return to the point, from which we began ; en- 
deavouring, if we are able, to find a nation, who may clearly be fiiown, 
by juft reafoning from their language, religion, and manners, to be 
neither Indians ^ Arabs, nor ‘Tartars, pure or mixed j but always remem- 
bering, that any fmall family detached in an early age from their parent 
ftock, without letters, with few ideas beyond objeds of the firft necef- 
fity, and confequently with few words, and fixing their abode on a 
range of mountains, in an ifland, or even in a wide region before unin- 
habited, might in four or five centuries people their new country, and 
would neccflarily form a new language with no perceptible traces, per- 
haps, of that fpoken by their anceftors. Edom or Idume, and Erythra 
or P/jcenice, had originally, as many believe, a fimilar meaning, and 
were derived from words denoting a red colour ; but, whatever be their 
derivation, it feems indubitable, that a race of men were anciently 
fettled in Idume and in Median, whom the oldeft and beft Greek authors 
call Erythreans j who were very diftind from the Arabs j and whom, 
from the concurrence of many ftrong teftimonies, we may lufely refer 
to the Indian ftem. M. D’Herbelot mentions a tradition (which he 
treats, indeed, as a fable), that a colony of thofe had migrated 

from the northern ftiores of the Erythrean fea, and failed acrofs the 
Mediterranean to Europe, at the time fixed by Chronologers for the 
pafiage of Evander with his Arcadians into Italy, and that both 
Greeks and Romans were the progeny of thofe emigrants. It is not on 
vague and fufpeded traditions, that we muft build our belief of fuch 
events j but Newton, who advanced nothing in fcicnce without 

demonftration, 
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(Icnionftmtion, and notliing in hiftory without fuch evidence as he 
thought conclufivc, aPicrts from authorities, which he had carefully 
cxiiniincd, that the Liumcan voyagers “ carried with them both arts 
'' and fcienccs, among whicli were their adronomy, navigation, and 
“ letters ; for in hliunc, fays he, they had leiters, and names for conjiel- 
“ lalhnsy before the days of Job, who mentions them.” Job, indeed, or 
the author of the book, which takes its name from him, was of the 
jlrnhuiu as the language of that fublimc work inconteftably 

proves j hut the invention and propagation of letters and aftronomy are 
by all fo juilly aferibed to tire Indian family, that, if Strabo and 
Hi';itoi>t)'rus were not grofsly deceived, the adventurous Idumeans^ who 
firtl: gave names to the ftars, and hazarded long voyages in fliips of their 
own amdnuSlion, could be no other than a branch of the Biindu race: 
in all evcirts, there is no ground for believing them of a fourth diftiiuEfc 
lineage ; turd we need fry no more of them, till we meet them again, 
<.m our return, under the name of Phenidans. 

As we pafi down the formidahlc fca, which rolls over its coral bed 
between the eoall of the Arabs, or thofe, who fpeak the pure language 
of Ism All., and that of the Ajams, or thofe, who mutter it barharoujly, 
we find no certain traces, on the Arabian fide, of any people, who were 
not originally Arabs of the genuine or mixed breed : anciently, perhaps, 
there were "T roghdytes in part of the peninfula, but they feem to have 
been long fiipplantcd by the Namadcs, or wandering herdfmen} and.whp 
thole Ar'jgkdyti's were, we fliall fee very clearly, if we deviate a few 
iiruinonts from our intended path, and make a Ihort excurfiotr into coun- 
tries very lately explored on the Weftern, or African, fide of the Red Spa. 

That the written Ahyjmian language, which we call Ethiopick, is a 
dialcdl: of old Chaldean, and a fifier of Arabkk and Hebrew, we know 
with certainty, not only from the great multitude of identical words, 

but 
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but (which is a far ftronger proof) from the fimilar grammatical arrange- 
ment of the feveral idioms : we know at the fame time, that it is 
written, like all the hid'ian charaders, from tlie left hand to the right, 
and that the vovrels are annexed, as in Ddvandgan, to the confonants j 
with which they form a fyllabick fyllem extremely clear and conve- 
nient, but difpofed in a lefs artificial order than the fyftcm of letters 
now exhibited in the Sanferit grammars j whence it may juftly be in- 
ferred, that the order contrived by Pa'nini or his difciples is compara- 
tively modern ; and I have no doubt, from a curfory examination of 
many old inferiptions on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly 
been fent to me from all parts of Indian that the Ndgari and Jithiopian 
letters had at firft a fimilar form. It has long been my opinion, that the 
Abyffinians of the Arabian flock, having no fymbols of their own to 
reprefent articulate fouitds, borrowed thofc of tlie black pagans, whom 
the Greeks call Tdr&glodytes, from their primeval habitations in natural 
caverns, or in mountains excavated by their own labour : they were 
probably the firft inhabitants of Africa, where they became in time 
the builders of magnificent cities, the founders of feminaiics for the 
advancement of fcience and philofophy, and the inventors (if they were 
not rather the importers) of fymbolical charaders. I believe on the 
whole, that the Ethiops of Meroe were the fame people with the firft: 
Egyptians, and confequently, as it might eafily be fliown, with the 
original Hindus. To- the ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofc travels 
are to my tafte uniformly agreeable and fatisfadory, tliough he thinks 
very differently from me on the language and genius of the Arabs, we 
are indebted for more important, and, I believe, more accurate, infor- 
mation concerning the nations eftabliflacd near the Nik from its foun- 
tains to its mouths, than all Europe united could before have fupplied j 
but, lince he has not been at the pains to compare the fevcii languages, 
of which he has exhibited a fpecimen, and fince I have not leifure to 
make the comparifon, I muft be fatisfied with obferving, on his 

authority, 
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'iMihority, that the dialcifls of the Gajbts and the Gallas, the Agows of 
botli i-acc'i, and the Fahijhas, who muft originaHy have ufed a Chaldean 
idioni, were never preferved in writing, and tlic Amharick only in 
modern times : they muft, therefore, have been for ages in Euduation, 
and ran lead, jK-rhaps, to no certain conclufion as to the origin of the 
I'everal tribes, wiio anciently fpokc them. It is very remarkable, as Mr. 
Bkjk'j-; and Mr. Bryant have proved, that the Greekf gave the appel- 
lation of In(iitins both to the fouthern nations of Africk and to the peo- 
ple, aiming whom wc now live j nor is it lei's obfervable, that, accord- 
ing to hi'iioRus quoted by Strabo, they called all the fouthern 
nations in the world Ethiopians^ thus tiling Indian and Ethiop as con- 
vertible terms: but we mull: leave the gymnofophifts oi Ethiopia, who 
feem to have profc lied the dodrines of Buddha, and enter the great 
JnJiau ocean, of which their AJiatkk and African brethren were pro- 
balilj tine lirll navigators. 

On the illands near 7'ancn we have little to remark : they appear 
now to be peopled chictly by and afford no marks of dif- 

eriminution, with which I am acquainted, either in language or manners; 
hut I 1 ‘annot hitl farewel to the coaft of Arabia, without alfuring you, 
that, whatever may be faid of Ommdn, and the Scythian colonies, who, 
it is imagined, were formerly fettled there, I have met with no trace in 
the maritime part of Tcmcn, from Aden to Majkat, of any nation, who 
were not cither Arabs or Ahyjjinian invaders. 

Between that country and Irdn are fume illands, which, from their 
inlignificance in our prefent inquiry, may here be negleded j and, as to 
the Curds, or other independent races, who inhabit the branches of 
Taurus or the banks of Euphrates and Tigris, they have, I believe, no 
written language, nor any certain memorials of their origin : it has, 
indeed, been afterted by travellers, that a race of wanderers in Diydrbecr 

• yet 
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yet fpeak the Chaldaick of our fcripture j and the rambling Turcmam 
have retained, I imagine, fome traces of their ’Tartarian idioms j but, 
lince no veflige appears, from the gulf of Ferfia to the rivers Cur and 
Aras, of any people diflindt from the Arabs, Perjians, or Tartars, wc 
may conclude, that no fuch people cxifts in the Iranian mountains, 
and return to thofe, which feparate Tr/m from India. The principal 
inhabitants of the mountains, called Pdrjici, where they run towards the 
weft, Parveti, from a known Sanferit word, where they turn in an 
caftern diredtion, and Paropamifus, where they join Imaus in the north, 
were anciently diftinguillied among the Brahmans by the name of P>e- 
radas, but feem to have been deftroyed or expelled by the numerous 
tribes of Afghans or Paians, among wdiom arc the BaiJjas, who give 
their name to a mountainous diftridl ; and there is very folid ground for 
believing, that the Afghans defeended from the fc’ic's-, becaufe they 
fometimes in confidejtce avow that unpopular origin, which in general 
they feduloufly conceal, and which other Mufelmans pofitively afl'ert ; 
becaufe Hazaret, which appears to be the Afareth ofEsoRAS, is one 
of their territories ; and, principally, becaufe their language is evidently 
a dialedt of the fcriptural Chaldaick. 

We come now to the river Sind/m and the country named from it : 
near its mouths we find a diflridt, called by Nearchus, in his journal, 
Sangada •, which M. D’Anville juftly fuppofbs to be the feat of the 
Sanganians, a barbarous and piratical nation mentioned by modern tra- 
vellers, and well known at prefent by our countrymen in the weft of 
India. Mr. Malet, now refident at Puna on the part of the Pritifi 
government, procured at my requeft the Sanganian letters, which are a 
fort 0^ Ndgarl, and a fpechnen of their language, which is apparently 
derived, like other Indian dialefts, from the Sanferit i nor can I doubt, 
from the deferiptions, which I have received, of their perfons and man- 
ners, that they are Pdmeras, as the Brahmans call diem, or oufeaft 
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llh'uluSf inimcmorially fcparatcd from the reft of the nation. It feems 
agreed, that the lingular people, called ILgyptians, and, by corruption, 
(typfh’St pafletl the Mcditcnumean immediately from Egypt i and their 
nioflcy hmguagc, of which Mr. Grellmann exhibits a copious voca- 
bulary, t.'onraius lb many Simjcrit words, that their Indian origin can 
Iianily he iloiibted : the authenticity of that vocabulary feems eltablifhed 
by a multitude of Gypfy words, as angdr, charcoal, cdjhth, wood, pdr, 
a hank, A/'.v, earth, and a hundred more, for which the colleftor of 
them could find no parallel in the vulgar dialeft of Hindujidny though 
we know them to he pure Sanferh fcarce changed in a fingle letter. A 
\'cry ingenious friend, to whom this remarkable faft was imparted, fug- 
gcilcd to me, that thofc very words might have been taken from old 
Egyptlw, ami that the Gyp/ics were troglodytes from the rocks near 
Ihtih'Sy wiierc a race of banditti Hill refemble them in their habits and 
fealures ; but, as wc have no other evidence of fo ftrong an affinity be- 
tween the fwpular (iialc(ilsoF old Egypt and India, it feems more proba- 
ble, that the GypJ/rs, whotn the Italians call Zingaros, and Zinganos,vttvQ 
no other than Zingmmns, as M. D’Anvilee alfo writes the word, 
who might, in fomc piratical expedition, have landed on the coaft,of 
Aralm or Africa, whence tliey might have rambled to Egypt, and at 
length have migrated, or been driven into Europe. To the kind- 
nelsol Mr. Mai.et I am alfo indebted for an account of the Boras-, a 
remarkable race of men inhabiting chiefly the cities of Gujarat, who, 
though Mufclmausxw religion, arcyrwrin features, genius, and manners: 
they form in all places a diftinit fraternity, and are every where noted 
for utUlrefs in bargaining, for minute thrift, and conftant attention* to 
lucre, but profefs total ignorance of their own origin i though it feems 
probable, that they came firfl: with their brethren the Afghans to the 
borders of India, where they learned in time to prefer a gainful and fe- 
cure occupation in populous towns to perpetual wars and laborious 
exertions on the mountains. As to the Mopks, in the weftern parts of 

the 
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the Indian empire, I have feen their books in Arabkk, and am per- 
fuaded, that, like the people called Malays^ they defcended from Ara- 
bian traders and mariners after the age of Muhammed. 

On die continent of India, between the river Vipdfa, or Hyphajis, to 
the weft, the mountains of Tripura and Cdniarupa to the eaft, and 
Himalaya to the north, we find many races .of wild people with more or 
lefs of that priftine ferocity, which induced their anceftors to fccede 
from the civilized inhabitants of the plains and valleys : in the moft 
ancient Sanfcrit books they are called Sacas, Ciratas, Colas, Pulindas, 
Barbaras, and are all known to Europeans, though not all by their true 
names j but many Hindu pilgrims, who have travelled through their 
haunts, have fully defcribed them to me ^ and I have found reafons for 
believing, that they fprang from the old Indian Item, though fome of them 
were foon intermixed with the firft ramblers from Tartary, whofe lan- 
guage feems to have been the bafis of that now fpoken by the Moguls. 

We come back to the Indian illands, and haften to thofe, which lie to 
the Ibuth-eaft of Sildm, or Taprobane •, for Sildn itfelf, as we know from 
the languages, letters, religion, and old monuments of its various inha- 
bitants, was peopled beyond time of memory by tlic Hindu race, and for- 
merly, perlraps, extended much farther to the weft and to the fouth, fo 
as to include Lancd, or the equino£tial point of the Indian aftronomers j 
nor can we reafonably doubt, that the fame enterprifing family planted 
colonies in the other ifles of the fame ocean from the Mafayadwlpas, 
which take their name from the mountain of Malaya, to the Moluccas, 
or MalHcds, and probably far beyond them. Captain Forrest affured 
mcj that he found the ifle of Bali (a great name in the hiftorical poems 
of India) chiefly peopled by Hindus, who worftiipped the fame idols, 
which he had feen in this province ; and that of Madhura muft have 
been fo denominated, like the well known territory in the weftern penin- 
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lull, by a imtion, who luidcrdood Satifcrlt. Wc need not be furprized, 
th.vt M. D’Anvii.i.e was unable to affign a reafon, why the Jabadios, 
ot I'd'i'Hiki'i/yti, oi’ P'r<u.i'.MY wa*? rendered in the old Latin verfion the 
iili; iiT i but we inufl admire the inquifitive fpirit and patient 

lalmur of the (rrccks and Romans^ whom nothing obfervable feems to 
have (‘leaped: Tava means barley in Sanferity and, tliough that word, 
or its regular derivative, be now applied folely to Java, yet the great 
I'n'Ki'/i geographer adduces very ftrong reafons for believing, that the 
ancients applied it to Sumtitra. In whatever way the name of the laft 
incnti(tned illand may be written by Europeans, it is clearly an Indian 
w(»rd, implying or excellence but we cannot help wondering, 
tlnit neither the natives of it, nor the heft informed of our Pandits, 


know it by any fuch appellation ; efpccially as it ftill exhibits vifible 
traces of a pritneval connexion with India : from the very accurate and 
intcrciling account of it by a learned and ingenious member of our 
own body, wc difeover, without any recourfe to etymological conjec- 
ture, that imdtitudes of pure Sanferit words occur in the principal 
dialtfds of the Sumatrans j that, among their laws, two pofitive rules 
concerning furcties and interep appear to be taken word for word from 
the Indian Icgiflators Na'red and Ha'rPta; and, what is yet more 
obl’crvahlc, that the fyftem of letters, ufed by the people of Pejang 
and Lampun, has the fame artificial order wltli the Devandgar) j but b 
every fcrics one letter is omitted, becaufc it is never found in the lan- 
guages of thofc illanders. If Mr. Marsoen has proved (as he firmly 
believes, and :U5 wc, from our knowledge of his accuracy, may fairly 
prefume) that clear vefliges of one ancient language arc difcernible in 
all the infular dialedis of the fouthern feas from Madagafcar to the 
Philippines and even to the remoteft illands lately difeovered, we may 
infer from the fpecimens in his account of Sumatra, that the parent 
of them all was no other than the Sanferit ; and with this obfervatSon, 
having notog of confcqucncc to add on the Chin^fi idea or on thofe 
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of JapaHi I leave the fartheft eaftern verge of this continent, and tnrn 
to the countries, now under the government of China, betv/een the 
northern limits of India, and the extenfive domain of thofe I'artars, who 
are ftill independent. 

That the people of Potyid or Tibet were Hindus, who engrafted the 
herefies of Buddha on their old mythological religion, we know from 
the refearches of Cassiano, who long had relided among themj and 
whofe difquifitions on their language and letters, their tenets and forms 
of worflaip, are inferted by Giorgi in his curious but prolix compila- 
tion, which I have had the patience to read from the firft to the laft of 
nine hundred rugged pages : their charadters are apparently Indian, but 
their language has now the difadvantage of being written with more 
letters than are ever pronounced ; for, although it was anciently Sanferk 
and polyfyllabick, it feems at prefent, from the influence of Chinefe 
manners, to confift of monofyllables, to form which, with fome regard 
to grammatical derivation, it has become neceflary to fiipprefs in com- 
mon difeourfe many letters, which we fee in their books ; and thus wc 
are enabled to trace in their writing a number of Sanferk words and 
phrafes, which in their fpoken dialedt are quite undiftinguifliablc. The 
two engravings in Giorg Ts book, from Iketclies by a Tibetian painter, 
exhibit a fyftem of E^ptian and Indian mythology; and a complete 
explanation of them would have done the learned author more credit 
than his fanciful etymologies, which are always ridiculous, and often 
grofsly erroneous. 

The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, as tliey freely confels, 
before their converfion to the religion of ylrabia, we cannot but fufpedt, 
that the natives of Eighbr, Tancut, and Khatd, who had fyllems of 
letters and are even faid to have cultivated liberal arts, were not of the 
■ Tartarian, but of the Indian, family ; and I apply the fame remark to 

tl\e 
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ilif nation, wliom wc cull Earmas^ but who are known to the Pandits 
l\v tin nuir.c o{' Ih-trhtmJchinas, and feem to have been the Brachnani 
ut’ F roi.r.M V : they were probably rambling Hindus, who, defeentding 
h 'in the norihiTi) parts of tlic callcrn pcninfula, carried with them the 
Uuici'h now ufed in Hva, which are no more than a round Ndgarl 
dci'ivc.d from the fquare characters, in which the PM, or facred 
l.inguagc of BirnniiA’s pricfls in that country, was anciently written j 
a language, by the way, very nearly allied to the Sanjerit, if we can de- 
pend on the tctVimony of M. Db la Louberkj who, though always 
an actUc oblervcr, and in general a fiiithful reporter, of h€ts, is charged 
by Ch\UBA\’itr.s with having tnilbikcn the Burma for the Pa// letters; 
and when, on his authority, I fpokc of the Bali writing to a young chief 
oiJmrun, who read ^vith (licility the books of the Barmas, he correfted 
me with politencls. ai^d afllircd me, that the PM language was written 
by the priells in a much older charuCler. 

Let UR tiow return eallward to the hxthQi\ ^ftaikk dominions of 
and, rounding them on the northcaft, pafs direClly to the Hyper- 
hn'itm \ who, from all that can be learned of their old religion and 
maniters appear like the Maffagtia, and feme other nations ufually 
c.onttdcrcd us Tartars, to have been really of the Qothick, that is of the 
Hindu, race ; for I confidently affume, that the Goths and the Hindus hzA 
originally the fitme language, gave the fame appellations to the ftars 
und planets, adored the lame falfe deities, performed the fame bloody 
fucriliecs, and profefied the fame notions of rewards and punilbments 
after death. I would not infift with M. Baillv, that the people o 
FMmd were Goth, merely becaiife they have the word p'p in their 
language 5 while the reft of it appears wholly diftind from any of the 
(htikk idioms; the publiflwrs of the Lord’s Prayer in many languages 

r.;v»rciVnt the Fmnijh and tapponian as nearly alike* and the Mmgarm 
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as totally different from them j but this muft be an errour, if it be true, 
that a Rujpan author has lately traced the Hungarian from its primitive 
feat between the Cafpian and the Euxine, as far as Lapland itfelf j and, 
fince the Huns were confeffedly Tartars, we may conclude, that all the 
northern languages, except the Gothick, had a Tartarian origin, like 
that univerfally aferibed to the various branches of Sclavonian. 

On the Armenian, which I never ftudied, becaufe t could not hear of 
any original compofitions in it, I can offer nothing deciiive j but am 
convinced, from the befl information procurable in Bengal, that its 
balls was ancient Berfian of the lame Indian ffock with the Zend, and 
that it has been gradually changed lince the time, when Armenia ceafed 
to be a province of Iran: the letters, in which it now appears, arc allowed 
to be comparatively modern j and, though the learned editor of the 
tradt by Carpanius on the literature of A-oa, compares them with the 
Ball charaaers, yet, if they be not, as I lliould rather imagine, de- 
rived from the Bahlavi, they are probably an invention of fome learned 
Armenian in the middle of the fifth century. Moses of Khoren, than 
whom no man was more able to elucidate the fubjedf, has inferted in 
his hiftorical work a difquilition on the language of Armenia, from 
which we might colled fome curious information, if the prefent occa- 
fion required it •, but to all the races of men, who inliabit the branches 
of Caucafus and the northern limits of Iran, I apply the remark, 
before announced generally, that ferocious and hardy tribes, who retire 
for the fake of liberty to mountainous regions, and form by degrees a 
feparate nation, muft alfo form in the end a feparatc language bv 
agreeing on new words to exprefs new ideas ; provided that the lan- 
guage, which they carried with them, was not fixed by writing and 
fufiiciently copious. The Armenian damfels are faid by Strabo to 
have facrificed in the temple of the goddefs Anaitis, whom w< know, 
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tVoni other iuithorltics, to be the Na'hi'd, or Venus, of the oldP(?r- 
Jitvu-, !tnd it is for many rcafons highly probable, that one and the fame 
religion prevailed through the whole empire of Cyrus. 

navit\g travelled round the continent, and among the illands, oiJJta, 
we c'ome again to the coaft of the Mediterranean •, and the principal 
nations of antiquity, who firft demand our attention, are the Greeks and 
P/irvidah'f, who, though differing fomcvvhat in manners, and perhaps in 
dialetit, had an apparent atHnity in religion as well as in language; the 
Ihriitiif hid, in, and Ko/nin families having emigrated from Europe, to 
which it is vtniverially agreed that they firft paffed from Egypt, I can 
add nothing to what has been advanced concerning them in former dif- 
cotjrfcs { and, no written monuments of old being extant, I fliali 

ofdy ohferve, on the authority of the Greeks, that the grand object of 
myilcriouf. worlhip in that country was the Mother of the Gods, or 
Nature pcrfonificd, as we fee her among the Indians in a thouf?ind 
forms and under a thouland iiames. She was called in the Phrygian 
tliakiit Ma', and reprefented in a car drawn by Hons, with a drum in 
her hand, and a towered coronet on her head : her myftcries (which 
feem to he alludctl ttj in the Mofakk law) arc folemnized at the 
autumnal equinox in thefe provinces, where file is named, in one of her 
characters, Ma', is adored, in all of them, a.s the great Mother, is 
iigured fitting on a lion, and appears in fome of her temples with a dia- 
dem or mitre of turrets ; a drum is called dindima botli in Sanferit 
and Vhrygjtiu j and the title of Dhtdymene feems rather derived from 
that word, than from the name of a, mountain. The Diana of 
Epbefus was manitcffly the fame goddefs in the character of productive 
Nature j and the Astarte of the Syrians and Phenkkns (to whom we 
now return) was, I doubt not, the fame in another form; I may on the 
whole affurc you, that the learned works of Selden and Jablok^ki, 
on the Gods of Syria apd Egypt, would receive more illuftration from 
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the little Sanfcrit book, entitled Chand\y than from ail the fragments of 
oriental mythology, that are difperfed in the whole compais of (ireciaiiy 
Roman, and Hebrew literature. Wc are told, that the Pve/dc/ans, like 
the Hindus, adored the Sun, and afferted water to be the firR of created 
things ', nor can we doubt, that Syrda, Samaria, and Phcnice, or the long 
Rrip of land on .the fliore of tire Mediterranean, were anciently peopled 
by a branch of the Indian Rock, but were afterwards inhabited by that 
race, which for tlie prefent we call Arabian: in all three the oldcll: 
religion was tlie Affyrimi, as it is called by Selden, and the Samaritan 
letters appear to have been the fame at firft with thofe of Phenicc ', but 
the Syriack language, of which ample remains are preferved, and tlie 
Punick, of which we have a clear Ipecimen ii\ Plautus and on monu- 
ments lately brought to light, were indifputably of a Chaldaick, or 
Arabick, origin. 

.The feat of the firft Phenicians having extended to Idume, with which 
we began, we have now completed the circuit of J^ia •, but we muft not 
pafs over in filence a moft extraordinary people, who efcaped the atten- 
tion, as Barrow obferves more than once, of the diligent and inquifi- 
tive Herodotus : I mean the people of Judea, whofc language demon- 
ftrates their affinity with the Arabs, but whofe manners, literature, and 
hiftory are wonderfully diftinguilhed from the reft of mankind. Bar- 
Row loads them with the fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, 
obftinate, diftruftful, fordid, changeable, turbulent ; and deferibes them 
as furioufly zealous in fuccouring their own countrymen, but impk- 
cably hoftile to other nations^; yet, with all the fottifli perverfenefs, the 
ftupid arrogance, and the brutal atrocity of their charafter, they had the 
peculiar merit, among all races of men under heaven, of preferving a 
rational and pure ■ fyftem of devotion in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfcene rights, and a dark labyrinth of errours produced by 
ignorance and fupported by interefted fraud. Theological inquiries arc 
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'■iu part of jny prcfcnt fubjedl; ; but 1 cannot refrain from adding, that 
ihc t:ollc(ib‘(,)n of tradp, which wc call from their excellence the Scrip-’ 
tura, contain, independently of a divine origin, more true fublimfty, 
mure ejcquifitc bcimty, purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
finer il rains both of poetry and eloquence, than could be colleded 
within the fame compufs from all other books, that were ever com- 
pofevl in any age or in any idiom. The two parts, of which the Scrip- 
tures conlhl, arc conneded by a chain of compofitions, which bear no 
refcmblance in form or ftyle to any that can be produced from the 
llorcs u'i (ircciiin, IiuUuu, Pcrjiaii, or even Arahian^ learning : the antiquity 
of thofc eomi'K.fiiions no man doubts ; and the unftrained application of 
them U) events lottg fid^fecpient to their publication is a folid ground of 
belief, that they were genuine predictions, and confequently infpired; 
!mt, if any thing be the ahfolutc exclulivc property of each individual, 
it is ids belief; and, I Inqu', T Ihould be one of the laft men living, 
who could harbour a thought of obtruding my own belief on the free 
minds of others. I mean <mly to alVume, what, I truft, will be readily 
ct.jKfdcd, that the fuil //e/vrw hillorian muft be entitled, merely as 
fuch, to an equal degree of credit, in his account of all civil tranf- 
ad ions, with any other htlltirian of antiquity: how far that mofl 
am lent writer wnnrms the refult of our inquiries into the genealogy of 
ji.ifii.e.", 1 propofe to Ihow at our next anniverfiry meeting ; when, after 
an iq'priiiuh tti deinonilrativin, in the flrid method ot the old anulyfis, I 
thall refutne the whole argument concifely and fyntheticallyj and fliall 
then have eondt nfed in feven difeourfes a mafs of evidence, which, if 
brevity had ttot been my objeCt, might have been expanded into feven 
large volumes with no other trouble than that of holding the pen; but 
(to borrow a turn of expreffion from one of our poets) “ for w'hat I 
« have produced, I claim only your indulgence *, it is for what I have 
•< fupprefled, that I am entitled to your thanks.” 
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ON 

'I'lli: ORIGIN AND FAMILIES OF NATIONS. 

Dr.LlVEnED 03 FEBRUARY, 1792. 


The president. 


You Inive utteiulcd, gentlemen, with fo much indulgence to my dif- 
cnurlcs on the live Jljhnkk tj^tions, and on the various tribes ellabliflied 
nlong tlicif fcvcral borders or interfperfed over their mountains, that 
I c.innnt Init Hitter inyfclf with an alhirance of being heard witli equal 
attention, while I trace to one centre the three great families, from 
which iholc nations appear to have proceeded, and then lia^tard a few 
conjcifhirc.*- on the dillcrcnt couriEs, which they may be fuppofed to 
h.kvo t.tkt'ii towai-vl the countries, in which we find theni fettled at the 
dawn of all geniune hillory. 

Let uii begin with a fiiort review of the propofitions, to which we 
have gradually l-*ccn led, and feparate fuch as are morally certain, from 
Huh a;» are only probable : that the firft race of Perjians and Indimst to 
whom we may,, add the Romms and Greeks, the Goihs, and the old 
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Egyptians or EthiopSf originally fpoke the lame language and profeffed 
the fame popular faith, is capable, in my humble opinion, of incontef- 
table proof ; that the Je^ws and Arabs y the Ajfyriansy or fecond Perjian 
race, the people who fpoke Syraick, and a numerous tribe of AbyJJiniansy 
ufed one primitive dialed wholly diftind from the idiom juft mentioned, 
is, I believe, undifputed, and, I am furc, indifputable j but that the fet- 
tiers in China and Japan had a common origin with the Hindus, is no 
more than highly probable and, that all the Tartarsy as they are inac- 
curately called, were primarily of a third feparate branch, totally differ- 
ing from the two others in language, manners, and features, may indeed 
be plaufibly conjedured, but cannot, for the reafons alledged in a for- 
mer effay, be perfpicuoufly fliown, and for the prefent therefore muft 
be merely affumed. Could thefe fads be verified by the beft attainable 
evidence, it would not, I prefume, be doubted, that the whole earth was 
peopled by a variety of fhoots from the Indiany Arabiatty and artarian 
branches, or by fuch intermixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, 
might naturally have happened. 

Now I admit without hefitation the .aphorifm of LiNNiEUS, that 
** in the beginning God created one pair only of every living fpecies, 
** which has a diverfity of fex;’' but, fince that incomparable naturalift 
argues principally from the wonderful diffufion of vegetables, and from 
an hypothefis, that the water on this globe has been continually 
fubfiding, I venture to produce a fhorter and clofer argument in fupport 
of his dodrine. That Nature, of which fimplicity appears a diftin- 
guifhing attribute, does nothing in vain, is a maxim in philofophy j and 
agaittft thofe, who deny maxims, we cannot difpute ; but it is vain and 
fuperfiuous to do by many means what may be done by fewer, and this is 
another axiom received into courts of judicature from the fchools of 
philofophers : we muji not, therefore, fays our great Newton, admit 
more caufes of natural things, than thofe, which are true, and fufficiently 
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; hut it is true, that one pair at leaji of 
eveiy livin'* fptcie.s muil at firil have been created; and that one human 
pair w.is ruifu ient fer the jwpulation of our globe in a period of no 
conruU rabU- length (on the very moderate fuppofition of lawyers and 
politie.il arithmeticians, tliat every pair of ancellors left on an average 
t^vn children, and each of them two more), is evident from the rapid 
increate t)t‘mimhcrs in geometrical progrefllon, fo well known to thofe, 
\vhu have ever taken the trouble to fuina ferics of as many terms, as they 
fuppote gencr.itions of men in two or three thoufand years. It follows, 
that the Author ot Nature (for all nature proclaims its divine author) 
cicated hut one pair of our fpecies; yet, had it not been (among other 
nailitis) for the devartations, which hiftory has recorded, of water and 
lire, wans, famine, aitd pcllilence, this earth would not now have had 
room fur it': multiplied inhabitants. If the human race then be, as 


we may confidently an'ume, of one natural fpecies, they muft all have 
proceeded from pair ; and if perfeifl juftice be, as it is moft indu- 
hit.ddy> an cll'ential attribute of GOD, that pair muft have been gifted 
witlt iudicient wifdotn and ilrcngth to bo virtuous, and, as far as their 
nattire admitted, liappy, but intrufted with freedom of will to be vicious 
and cunliujuently degraded : whatever might be their option, they muft 
people in time the region where they firft were eftablillied, and their 
mimerous defeendants muft ncccflarUy foek new countries, as inclination 
might prompt, or accident lead, them ; they would of courfc migrate in 
feparate families and clans, which, forgetting by degrees the language 
tif their common progenitor, would form new dialeifts to convey new 
ideas, both fiinple and complex j natural aftedion would unite tliera 
at ftrft, and a fenfe of reciprocal utility, the great and only cement 
of focial union in the abfcnce of publick honour and juftice, for 
which in evil times it is a general fubftitute, w'ould combine them 
at length in communities more or lefs regular ; laws would be propofed 

by a part of each community, but enaded by the whole j and govern- 

ment.s 
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ments would be varioufly arranged for the happinefs or mifery of the 
governed, according to their own virtue and wifdom, or depravity and 
folly ; fo that, in lefs than three thoufand years, the world would ex- 
hibit the fame appearances, which we may adually obfcrve on it in the 
age of the great Arabian impoftor. 

On that part of it, to which our united refearches are generally con- 
fined, we fee jh>e races of men peculiarly diftinguiflied, in the time of 
Muhammed, for their multitude and extent of dominion •, but we have 
reduced them to threes becaufe we can difcover no more, that eflentially 
differ in language, religion, manners, and other known charadlerifticks : 
now thofe three races, how varioufly ibever they may at prefent be dif- 
perfed and intermixed, mufl (if the preceding conclufions be jufily 
drawn) have migrated originally from a central country, to find which 
is the problem propofed for folution. Suppofe it folvcd i and give any 
arbitrary name to that centre : let it, if you pleafe, be iretn. The three 
primitive languages, therefore, mufi: at firfi: have been concentrated in 
in Iran, and there only in fadt we fee traces of them in the earliefl 
hiftorical age j bur, for the fake of greater precifion, conceive the whole 
empire of Iran, with all its mountains and vallies, plains and rivers, to 
be every way infinitely diminiflied ; the firfi; winding courfes, therefore, 
of all the nations proceeding from it by land, and nearly at the fame 
time, will be little right lines, but without interfedtions, becaufc thofe 
courfes could not have thwarted and croifed one anotlier : if then you 
confider the feats of all the migrating nations as points in a furrounding 
figure, you will perceive, that the feveral rays, diverging from Irhn, 
may be drawn to them without any interfedtion but this will not hap- 
pen, if you affume as a centre Arabia, or Egypt-, India, Tartary, or 
China : it follows, that Irhn, or Eerjia (1 contend for the meaning, not 
the name), was the central country, which we fought. This mode of 
reafoning I have adopted, not from any affedlation (as you will do me 
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i!ic julh'cc to believe) of a fcicntifick didtion, but for the fake of con- 
t'ilenels and variety, and from a wifli to avoid repetitions j the fubftance 
;vr;’un>ent having been detailed in a different form at the clofe of 
anotlu r dikuurte ; nor docs the argument in any form rife to demon- 
i! ration, wliich the ipicflion by no means admits: it amounts, however, 
ti> luch a prouf, grounded on written evidence and credible teflimony, 
a-, all mankind hold fuflicieiit for decifions affedting property, freedom,, 
and life. 

'rinis then Ivave wc proved, that the inhabitants of jdjia, and confe- 
ijurntly, as it might be proved, of the whole earth, fprang from three 
branches of one flcin : and that thofe branches have foot into their pre- 
fi’iit flite of luxuriance in a period comparatively foort, is apparent 
titi'.n a fadl univcrliilly acknowledged, that we find no certain monu- 
ment, ijr even probable tradition, of nations planted, empires and ftates 
railed, law:-; cnaclcd, cities built, navigation improved, commerce en- 
cutuagctl, iUtH invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or at moft 
fifteen <»r fixieen centuries before the birth of Christ, and from 
another fadf, which cannot he controverted, that feven hundred or a 
tiiMtil'ind years would have been fully adequate to the fuppofed propa- 
gation, {iiifuiitjn, and cftablifliment of the human race. 

The moll; ancient hiflory of that race, and the oldcft compofition 
perhaps in the world, is a work in Behnw, which we may fuppofe at 
firtU i'tir the fake of our argument, to have no higher authority than 
.'usy other work of equal antiquity, that the refearches of the curious 
had ae«. identally brought to light : it is aferibed to Musah j for fo he' 
writes his own name, which, after the Greeks and Remans, we have 
chau'jcd into Mosiis ; and, though it was manifeftly his objedl to give 
;ui hiiloritiil account of a fingle iiunily, he has introduced it with se 
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fliort view of the primitive world, and his introduilion has Bee/r divided, 
perhaps improperly, into eleven chapters. After defcribing with awful 
fublimity the creation of this univerfe, he alTerts, that one pair of every 
animal fpecies was called from nothing into exiftence ; that t!ie human 
pair were ftrong enough to be happy, but free to be miferable ; that, from 
delufion and temerity, they difobeyed their fiipreme bencfadlor, whofe 
goodnefs could not pardon them conliftently with his juilicc ; and that 
they received a punilhment adequate to their difobcdiencc, but foftened 
by a myfterious promife to be accompliflicd in their defeendants. We 
cannot but believe, on the fuppofition juft made of a hiftory un- 
infpired, that thefe fadls were delivered by tradition from the firft pair, 
and related by Moses in a figurative ftyle not in that fort of allegory, 
which rhetoricians deferibe as a mere aflemblage of metaphors, but in 
the Jfymbolical mode of writing adopted by eaftern fages, to embcllifli 
and dignify hiftorical truth 5 and, if this were a time for fuch illuftra- 
tions, we might produce the fame account of the creation and the fall^ 
exprefled by fymbols very nearly funilar, from the Puranas themfclves, 
and even from the Feday which appears to ftand next in antiquity to the 
five books of Moses, 

The ikctch of antediluvian hiftory, in whicli we find many dark 
paffages, is followed by the narrative of a deluge, which deftroyed-the 
whole face of man, except four pairs ; an hiftorical fadt admitted as true 
by every nation, to whofe literature we have accefs, and particularly by 
the ancient Hindus, who have allotted an entire Purdna to the detail of 
that event, which they relate, as ufual, in fymbols or allegories. I 
concur moft heartily with thofe, who infift, that, in proportion as any 
fadt mentioned in hiftory feems repugnant to the courfe of nature, or, 
in one word, miraculous, the ftronger evidence is required to induce 
a rational beUef of itj but we hear without incredulity, that cities 

have 
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have been overwhelmed by eruptions from burning mountains, territo- 
r.e-; I.iid wade by hurricanes, and whole iflands depopulated by earth- 
tjuakes : if ilicn we look at the firmament fprinkled with innumerable 
iLu's ; if we cone-ludc by a fiiir analogy, that every ftaris a fun, attrad- 
inj;, like (HU i, a fyilem of inhabited planets; and if our ardent fancy, 
liKiriti:;' iuuid in hand witlx found reafon, waft us beyond the vifible 
iphere into regions of immenfity, difclofing other celeftial expanfes and 
((tlwr lyllein.’. of funs and worlds on all fides without number or end, 
we ta.r.iot but confuicr the fubmerfion of our little fphero’id as an in- 
finiiely Icii. event in refpcil of the immeafurablc univerfe, than the de- 
llnuiViou of a city or an hie in refped of this habitable globe. Let a 
''jCLicr.'.l tluod, however, be fuppofod improbable in proportion to the 
ina-;ititudc of fo ruijum.s an event, yet the concurrent evidences of it are 
ivniipic-tely adciiu.ue to the Cuppofed improbability; but, as we cannot 
hne (, xpali.ne on tliofe proofs, we proceed to the fourth important fad 
let .»rde.l in ihc A/f/k/r/C* hilU;ry ; 1 mean the firft propagation and 
(Mily tliljKMlion of mankind in fam/lks to feparate places of 

refidvnee. 


’rlufc fi»n!, iif the juti and virtnous man, whofe lineage was preferved 
frwii the prJUMMi inundation, travelled, we are told, as they began to 
nviliiplv.'in /k’.v lari.'ic divifuuis varioufly fubdividcd: the children of 
'll’ fi ! ! ii.'UJ, t'i'om the ti'uco'i <,'1 Sklnvf'fiiitH names, and the mention of 
their bfin- to have fpread themlclves fiir and wide, and to 

|,.ive itrotUited the Mce, width, for want of a corredb appellation, we 
t all Tnrfnn.ifu the colonics, formed by the fous of Ham and Shem, 
ap ear to have been nearly fimultancous; and, among thofe of the latter 
brain h, wc fnut f« many naincs incontellably preferved at this hour in 
tbai wc cannot hcfiuile in pronouncing them the fame people, 
whom hitherto wc have denominated /ira&s ; while the former branch# 

the moib powerful and adventurous of whom were the progeny of 

Cosh, 
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Cush, Misr, and Rama (names remaining unchanged in Sanjent, 
and highly revered by the HmdusJ, were, in all probability, the race, 
which I call Indian, and to which we may now give any other name, 
that may feem more proper and comprehcnfivc. 

The general introdu£lion to the yewijh hiftory clofes with a very 
concife and obfeure account of a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a 
•particular colony, to build a fplendid city and raife a fiibrick of im- 
menfe height, independently of the divine aid, and, it fliould feem, 
in defiance of the divine power? a projed, which was baffled by 
means appearing at firft view inadequate to the purpofe, but ending in 
violent dilTention among the projedors, and in the ultimate feparation 
of them: this event alfo feems to be recorded by the ancient Hindus in 
two of their Purdnas', and it will be proved, I truft, on fome future 
occafion, that the lion burjiingfrom a pillar to dep'oy a blafpheming giant, 
and the dwarf, who beguiled and held in derijion the magnificent Beli, are 
one and the fame ftory related in a fymbolical flylc. 

Now thefe primeval events are deferibed as having happened between 
the Oxus and Euphrates, the mountains of Cmicafiis and the borders {)f 
India, that is, within the limits of Iran ; for, though moil: of the Ms/- 
fakk names have been confiderably altered, yet numbers of them remain 
unchanged: we ftill find Harrdn in Mefopotamia, and travellers appear 
unanimous in fixing the fite of ancient BabeL 

Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the firft eleven chapters of 
the book, which it is thought proper to call Genejls, are merely a pre- 
face to the oldeft civil hiftory now extant, we fee the truth of thetn 
confirmed by antecedent reafoning, and by evidence in part highly pro- 
bable, and in part certain ? but the conneSlhn of the Mofakk hiftory 
with that of the Gofpel by a chain of fublimc predidions unqueftion- 
, • . ably 
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ably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, mufi: induce us to think the 
Hebrew narrative more than human in its origin, and confequently true 
in every fub^antial part of it, though poffibly exprelTed in figurative 
language j as many learned and pious men have believed, and as the moil: 
pious may believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage, to the 
caufe of revealed religion. If Moses then was endued with fuper- 
natural knowledge, it is no longer probable only, but abfolutely certain, 
that the whole race of man proceeded from Ira7i, as from a centre, 
whence they migrated at firft in three great colonies j and that thofe 
three branches grew from a common Hock, which had been miracu- 
loufly preferved in a general convulfion and inundation of this globe. 

Having arrived by a different path at the fame conclufion with Mr. 
Bryant as to one of thofe families, tlie moft ingenious and enter- 
prifing of the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which we both 
conclude to be various flioots from the Hcwiian or Ainonian branch, I 
(hall add but little to my former obfervations on his profound and 
agreeable work, which I have thrice perufed with increafed attention 
and pleafure, though not with perfeft acquiefcencc in the other lefs 
important parts of his plaufible fyfiem. The fum of his argument feems 
reducible to three heads. Firft ; “ if the deluge really happened at the 
“ time recorded by Moses, thofe nations, whofe monuments are pre- 
ferved or whofe writings are acceflible, muft have retained memorials 
“ of an event fo ftupendous and comparatively fo recent i but in fail 
they have retained fuch memorials tliis reafoning feems juft, and the 
faa is true beyond controverfy: Secondly; “thofe memorials were ex- 
“ prefTed by the race of Ham, before the ufe of letters, in rude fculp- 
“ turc or painting, and moftly in fymbolical figures of the arh the 
“ eight perfons concealed in it, and the birds, which firft were diftnifled 
“ from it : this fad is probable, but, I think, not fufficiently afeertained.” 
Thirdly ; “ all ancient Mythology (except what was purely Sabian) had 
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“ its primary fource in thofe various fynibols mifunderftood; fo that 
“ ancient Mythology ftands notv in the place of fymbolical fculpture or 
“ painting, and muR be explained on the fame principles, on w^hich we 
“ iliould begin to decypher the originals, if they nowexiRed this part 
of the fyilem is, in my opinion, carried too far ; nor can I perfuade my- 
ielf (to give one inftance out of many) that the beautiful allegory of Cupin 
and Psyche, had the rcmotefl allufion to die deluge, or that Hymen 
fignified the veiV, which covered the patriarch and his family. Thefc 
propofitions, however, are fupported with great ingenuity and folid 
erudition, but, unprofitably for the argument, and unfortunately, per- 
haps, for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe is had to etymological 
conjedture, than which no mode of reafoning is in general weaker or 
more delufive. He, who profeffes to derive the words of any one lan- 
guage from thofe of another, muR expofe himfclf to the danger of per- 
petual errours, unlefs he be perfedly acquainted with both j yet my re- 
fpedable friend, though eminently fkilled in the idioms of Greece and 
Rome, has no fort of acquaintance with zny J/mtick dialedt,* except 
Hebrew and he has confequently made miRakes, wliich every learner 
of Arabick and Perfian muR inRantly deteft. Kmong fifty radical words 
( ma, taph, and ram being included), eighteen are purely of Arabian 
origin, twehc merely Indian, and feventeen both Sanferit and Arabick, 
but in fenfes totally different ^ while two are Greek only, and one Egyp- 
tian, or barbarous : if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which ought furcly 
to have concluded, inRead of preceding, an analytical inquiry) arc pre- 
cious traces of the primitive language, from which all others were 
derived, or to which at leaR they were fubfequent, I can only declare 
my belief, that the language of Noah is loR irretrievably, and affure 
you, that, after a diligent fearch, I cannot find a finglc word tiled 
in common by the Arabian, Indian, and Tlartar fiimilies, befor^^ the 
intermixture of dialedts occafioned, by Mohammedan conqueRs. There 
are, indeed, very obvious traces of the Mamian language, and feme 

hundreds 
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hundreds of words might be produced, which were formerly ufed pro- 
mifeuoufly by mofl nations of that race ; but I beg leave, as a philo- 
loger, to enter my proteft againft conjcdlural etymology in hiftorical 
refearches, and principally againft the licentioufnefs of etymologifts in 
tranfpofing and inferting letters, in fubftituting at pleafurc any con- 
fonant for another of the fame order, and in totally difregarding the 
vowels : for fuch permutations few radical words would be more con- 
venient than Cus or Cusit, fiucc, dentals being changed for dentals, and 
palatials for palatials, it inftantly becomes coot, gooje, and, by tranf- 
pofition, duck, all watcr-birdsS, and nddcufly fymbolical ; it next is the 
goat worfliipped in Egypt, and, by a metathefts, the dog adored as an 
emblem of Sirius, or, more obvioully, a cat, not the domeftick ani- 
mal, but a fort of fliip, and, the Catos, or great fea-fifli, of the Dorians, 
It will hardly be imagined, that I mean by this irony to infult an autlior, 
whom I refped and eftcem ; but no conftdcration Ihould induce me to 
afllft by my ftlcncc in the diftiifion of errour; and I contend, that 
almoft any word or nation might be derived from any other, if fuch 
licences, as I am oppoftng, were permitted in etymological hiftorics: 
when we find, indeed, the ftune words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe 
prccifely the fame, in different languages, we can fcarce hefitate in 
allowing them a common origin ; and, not to depart from the example 
before us, when we fee Cusii or Cus (for the Sanferit name alfo is 
varioufly pronounced) among the fons of Brahma', that is, among the 
progenitors of the Hindus, and at the head of an ancient pedigree pre- 
ferved in the Ramiiyari', when meet with his name again in the 
family of Ra'ma j when we know, that the name is venerated in the 
higheft degree, and given to a facred grafs, deferibed as a Poa by 
Koknig, which is ufed with a thoufand ceremonies in the oblations to 
fire, ordained by Menu to form the facrificial zone of the Brahmans, 
and folcmnly declared in the VMa to have fprung up foon after the 
deluge, whence the Paurdnicks confider it as the brijily hair of the hoar 

nvbicfi 
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nobich fupported the globe j when we add, that one of the feven dwipas, 
or great peninfulas of this earth, has the fame appellation, we can 
hardly doubt, that the Cush of Moses and Va'lmic was the fame 
perfonage and an anceftor of the Indian race. 

From the tellimonies adduced in the fix lafi: annual difcourfes, and 
from the additional proofs laid before you, or rather opened, on the 
prefent occafion, it feems to follow, that the only human family after 
the flood eftablilhed themfelves in the northern parts of Iran ; that, as 
they multiplied, they were divided into three diftindl branches, each 
retaining little at firft, and lofing the whole by degrees, of their com- 
mon primaiy language, but agreeing feverally on new exprefiions 
for new ideas j that the branch of Ya^fet was enlarged in many fcat- 
tered fiioots over the north of Europe and Afiay diffufing themfelves as 
far as the weftern and eaftern feas, and, at length in the infancy of 
navigation, beyond them both that they cultivated no liberal arts, and 
had no ufe of letters, but formed a variety of dialefts, as their tribes 
were varioufly ramified ; that, fecondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded in Iran itfelf the monarchy of the firft. Chaldeans^ invented 
letters, obferved and named the luminaries of the firmament, calculated 
the kxi(mn Indian period of hundred and thirty-two thoufand years, or 
an hundred and twenty repetitions of the faros, and contrived the old fyftem 
of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly grounded on idolatrous vene- 
ration for their fages and lawgivers ; that they were difperfed at various 
intervals and in various colonies over land and oceans that the tribes of 
Misr, Cush, and Rama fettled in Africk and India •, while fome of 
them, having improved the art of failing, palfed from E^pt, Phenice, and 
Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found thinly peopled by former 
emigrants, of whom they fupplanted fome tribes, and united themfelves 
with others j whilft a fwarm from the fame hive moved by a northerly 
courfe into Scandinavia, and another, by the head of the Oxus, and through 

the 
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the pafles of hnaus, into Cafoghar and 'Eighur, Khatd and Khotetiy as far as 
the territories of Chiu and ^ancut, where letters have been ufed and arts 
ininieniorially cultivated ; nor is it unreaibnablc to believe, that fbme 
of them found their way from the eaftern ifles into Mexico and Peru, 
where traces were difeovered of rude literature and Mythology ana- 
logous to thofe of Egypt and India ; tliat, thirdly, the old Chaldean em- 
pire being overthrown by the Ajyrians under Cayu'mers, other migra- 
tions took place, efpecially into India, while the reft of Shem’s progeny, 
fomc of whom had before fettled on the Red Sea, peopled the whole 
Arabian peninfula, prcffing clofe on the nations of Syria and Phcnicc ; 
that, laflly, from all the three families were detached many bold adven- 
turers of an ardent fpirit and a roving difpofition, who difdained fubordi- 
nation and wandered in feparate clans, till they fettled in dillant ifles or 
in del'crts and mountainous regions •, that, on the whole, fome colonies 
might have migrated before the death of their venerable progenitor, 
but that Rates and empires could fcarce have aflumed a regular form, 
till fiftecii or lixtecn hundred years before the Chrijlian epoch, and 
that, for the firfl: thouflind years of .that period, avc have no hiflory 
unmixed with fiible, except that of the turbulent and variable, but 
eminently diflinguiflied, nation defeended from Abraham. 

My deftgn, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and progrefs of the five 
principal nations, who have peopled /{jia, and of whom there were 
confiderable remains in their fcvcral countries at the time of Muham- 
med’s birth, is now accompliflicd i fuccinaly, from the nature of thefe: 
effays j impcrfeaiy, from the darknefs of the fubjed and feantinefs of my 
materials, but clearly and comprehenfively enough to form a bafis for 
fubfequent refearches : you have feen, as diftinftly as I tun able to fhow, 
’uoho thofe nations originally were, •whence and •when they moved toward 
their final Rations j and, in my future annual difeourfes, I propofe to 
enlarge on the particular advantages to our country and to mankind, 

which 
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which may refult from our fedulous and united inquiries into the hiftory, 
fcience, and arts, of thefe AJiatick regions, efpecially of the Britijh do- 
minions in India, which we may confider as the centre (not of the 
human race, but) of our common exertions to promote its true interefts ; 
and we fhall concur, I truft, in opinion, that the race of man, to advance 
whofe manly happinefs is our duty and will of courfe be our endeavour, 
cannot long be happy without virtue, nor adlively virtuous without 
freedom, nor fecurely free without rational knowledge. 
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ON ASIATICK niSTOnV, CIFIL AND NATURAL. 


JBeFORE our entrance, gentlemen, into the difquifition, promifed 
at the clofe of my ninth annual difeourfe, on the particular athantages» 
which may be derived from our concurrent refearches in AJia, it feems 
neceffary to fix with precifion the fenfe, in which we mean to fpeak of 
advantage or utility : now, as wc have deferibed the five .AJiatick rc- 
gioUvS on their largefi: fcale, and have expanded our conceptions in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of that wide field, we ihould ufe thofe words, 
which comprehend the fruit of all our inquiries, in their mofl extcnlive 
acceptation ; including not only the folid conveniences and comforts of 
focial life, but its elegances and innocent pleafures, and even the grati- 
fication of a natural and laudable curiofity; for, though labour be clearly 
the lot of man in this world, yet, in the midft of his moft adtive exer- 
tions, he cannot but feel the fubftantial benefit of every liberal amufe- 

ment, 
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ment, which may lull his paffions to reft, and afford him a fort of re- 
pofe without the pain of total inadtion, and the real ufefulnefs of every 
purfuit, which may enlarge and diverfify his ideas, without interfering 
with the principal objedls of his civil ftation or economical duties •, nor 
fliould we wholly exclude even the trivial and worldly fenfe of utility, 
which too many coniider as merely lynonymous v/ith luc?'c, but fliould 
reckon among ufeful objedls thofe pradtical, and by no means illiberal, 
arts, which may eventually conduce both to national and to private emo- 
lument. With a view then to advantages thus explained, let us examine 
every point in the whole circle of arts and fciences, according to the 
received order of their dependence on the faculties of the mind, their 
mutual connexion, and the different fubjedls, with which they are con- 
verfant: our inquiries indeed, of which Nature and Man are the primary 
objedls, muft of courfe be chiefly Hijlorical ; but, fmce wc jiropofe to 
inveftigate the aSiions of the feveral AJiatick nations, together with their 
refpedtive progrefs infcience and art, we may arrange our inveftigations 
under the fame three heads, to which our European analyfts have inge- 
nioufly reduced all the branches of human knowledge j and my prefent 
addrefs to the fociety fliall be confined to hiftory, civil and natural, or 
the obfervation and remembrance of mere fadis, independently of ratio- 
cination, which belongs to philofophy, or of imitations and JubJiitutions, 
which are the province of art. 

* Were a fuperior created intelligence to delineate a map of general 
knowledge (exclufively of that fublime and ftupendous theology, which 
himfelf could only hope humbly to know' by an infinite approxuuation) 
he would probably, begin by tracing with Newton the fyftem of the uni- 
verfe, b which he would affign the true place to our little globe j and, 
having enumerated its various inhabitants, contents, and produdfions, 
would proceed to man in his natural ftation among animals, exliibiting 
a detail of all the knowledge attabed or attainable by the human race ; 

and 
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and thus obferving, perhaps, the fame order, in which he had before de- 
fcribed other beings in other inhabited worlds : but, though Bacon feems 
to have had a fimilar reafon for placing the hiftory of Nature before that 
of Man, or the whole before one of its parts, yet, confiilcntly with our 
chief objc<St already mentioned, we may properly begin with the civil 
hiftory of the five jftpatick nations, which neceffarily comprifes their 
Geography, or a defeription of the places, where they have afted, and 
their aftronomy, which may enable us to fix with fome accuracy the 
tme of their adVions : we fliall thence be led to the hiftory of fuch other 
animals, of fuch minerals, and of fuch vegetables, as they may be fuppofed 
to have found in their feveral migrations and fettlemcnts, and fhall end 
with the ufes to which they have applied, or may apply, the rich affem- 
blage of natural fubftanccs. 

I. In the firft place, we cannot furely deem it an inconfiderable ad- 
vantage, that all our hiftorical rcfcarches have confirmed the Mofaick 
accounts of the primitive world j and our teftimony on that fubjcfl ought 
to have the greater weight, bccaufe, if the refult of our obfervations had 
been totally different, we fliould ncvcrthelefs have publifhed them, not in- 
deed with equal pleafurc, but with equal confidence j for Truth is mighty, 
a7id, whatever be its cor\iie:Qp\tnce.?,,mi{Ji ahmys prevail: but, independently 
of our intereft in corroborating the multiplied evidences of revealed reli- 
gion, we could fcarcc gratify our minds with a more ufcful and rational 
entertainment, than the contemplation of thofc wonderful revolutions in 
kingdoms and ilates, which have happened within little more than 
four thoufand years ; revolutions, almoft: as fully demonftrative of an all- 
ruling Providence, as the ftrufture of the univerfo and the final caufes, 
which arc difccrnible in its whole extent and even in its minuteft parts. 
Figure to your imaginations a moving picture of that eventful period, 
or rather a fucceffion of crouded feenes rapidly changed. Three families 
migrate in different courfes from one region, and, in about four cen- 
turies. 
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turies, eftablifh very diftant governments and various modes of fociety : 
Egyptians, Indians, Goths, Phenicians, Celts, Greeks, Lahans, Chtneje, 
Peruvians, Mexicans, all fprung from the fame immediate Hem, appear 
to ftart nearly at one time, and occupy at length thofe countiies, to 
which they have given, or from which they have derived, their names . 
in twelve or thirteen hundred years more the Greeks overrun the land of 
their forefathers, invade India, conquer Pgypt, and aim at univerfal do- 
minion ; but the appropriate to themfelves the whole empire of 

Greece, and carry their arms into Bntain, of which they fpeak with 
haughty contempt : the Goths, in the fulnefs of time, break to pieces 
the unwieldy Colojus of Potnan power, and feize on the whole of Bri- 
tain, except its wild mountains ', but even thofe wilds become fubject 
to other invaders of the fame Gothick lineage: during all thefe tranfac- 
tions, the Arabs poffefs both coafts of the Red Sea, fubdue the old feat 
of their firft progenitors, and extend their conquers on one fide, 
through Africk, into Europe itfelf j on another, beyond the borders of 
India, part of which they annex to their flourifliing empire ; in the fime 
interval the T^artars, widely diifufed over the reft of the globe, fwarm 
in the north-eaft, whence they rufti to complete the redudlion of Con- 
stantine’s beautiful domains, to fubjugate China, to raife in thefe In- 
dian realms a dynafty fplendid and powerful, and to ravage, like the two 
other families, the devoted regions of Iran : by this time the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, with many races of adventurers varioufly intermixed, 
have peopled the continent and ifles of America, which the Spa?mrds, 
having reftored their old government in Europe, difeover and in part 
overcome : but a colony from Britain, of which Cicero ignorantly 
declared, that it contained nothing valuable, obtain the poffeftlon, and finally 
the fovereign dominion, of extenfive American diftridts ; whilft other 
Britijh fubjeds acquire a fubordinate empire in the fineft provinces of 
India, which the vidorious troops of Alexander were unwilling to at- 
tack. This outline of human tranladions, as far as it includes the limits 

of 
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of AJia, we can only hope to fill up, to fiirengthen, and to colour, by 
the help of AJiatick literature j for in hiftory, as in law, we mufi: not 
follow ftreams, when we may inveftigate fountains, nor admit any fecon- 
dary proof, where primary evidence is attainable : I fhould, neverthelefs, 
make a bad return for your indulgent attention, were I to repeat a dry 
lift of all the Mufelman hiftorians, whofe works are preferved in Arabick^ 
Perjian, and TurkiJIj, or expatiate on the hiftories and medals of China 
and Japan, which may in time be acceffible to members of our Society, 
and from which alone we can expedt information concerning the an- 
cient ftate of the Tartars-, but on the hiftory of India, which we na- 
turally confider as the centre of our enquiries, it may not be fuperfluous 
to prefent you with a few particular obfervations. 

Our knowledge of civil AJiatick hiftory (I always except that of the 
Hebrews ) exhibits a ftiort evening twilight in tire venerable introdudtion 
to the firft book of Moses, followed by a gloomy night, in which dif- 
ferent watches are faintly difcernible, and at length we fee a dawn fuc- 
ceeded by a funrife more or lefs early according to the diverfity of 
regions. That no Hindu nation, but the Cajimirians, have left us re- 
gular hiftories in their ancient language, we muft ever lament j but 
from Sanferit literature, which our country has the honour of having 
unveiled, we may ftill colled fome rays of hiftorical truth, though time 
and a ferics of revolutions have obfeured that light, which we might 
reafonably have expeded from fo diligent and ingenious a people. The 
numerous Purdnas and Itihdfas, or poems mythological and heroick, are 
completely in our power ; and from them we may recover fome disfi- 
gured, but valuable, pidures of ancient manners and governments ; while 
the popular tales of the Hindus, in profe and in verfe, contain fragments 
of hiftory j and even in their dramas we may find as many real charac- 
ters and events, as a future age might find in our own plays, if all hif- 
tories of England were, like thofe of India, to be irrecoverably loft ; for 
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example, a moft beautiful poem by So^made va, compridug a vciy long 
chain of iiiilrudtive and agreeable ftorics, begins with the famed revo- 
lution at by the murder of King Nan DA, with his eight (ons, 

and the ufurpation of Chandraoupta j and the fame revolution is the 
fubjedi: of a tragedy in Sanferkt entitled the Coronation of Cuandr a, the 
abbreviated name of that able and adventurous ufurper. I'rotn theie, t)nee 
concealed but now acceffiblc, compofitions, wc are cnahlcti to exiuhit a 
more accurate Iketch of old Indian hiftory than the world has yet I'een, 
efpecially with the aid of well-attefted obfervations on the places ol tlio 
colures. It is now clearly proved, that the firll Punina contains an a».> 
countof the deluge, between which and the Mohnmwi’dan cunquclls the 
hiftory of genuine Hindu government muft of courfc be coinpreheiuied ; 
but we know from an arrangement of the feafons in the ailrononiit, ,ii 
workofPARA'sAR A, that the war of the Pa'ndav.<\s could not haw* .hap- 
pened earlier than the clofe of the twelfth century before Chris r, and 
Seleucus muft, therefore, have reigned about nine centuries alter that 
war: now the age of Vicrama'ditya is given? *ani{, if we can li.x on .ut 
Indian prince, contemporary with Seleucus, we lhali liave three p,i\en 
points in the line of time between Rama, or tiic iirft Indian colony, and 
Chandrabi'ja, the laft monarch, who reigned in />.'/■.//■? foth.u 
only eight hundred or a thoufind years will remain ahmift vvlniUy dark ? 
and they muft have been employed in railing empires or ftates, in fram- 
ing laws, in improving languages and arts, and in obferving the apparent 
motions of the celeftial bodies. A SanfcrilhS^ory of the celebrated \'i- 
crama'dit YA was infpeded at Banares by a Pandk, who would not have 
deceived me, and could not himfelf have been deceived ? but the owner 
of the hook is dead and his family dilperfed j nor have iny friciuls in 
that city been able, with all their exertions, to procure a ciipy of it; 
as to the Mogul conquefts, with which modern Indian hiftory begins, 
we have ample accounts of them in Perjan, from Ali of TVai/and the 
tranflatioiis of Turkijh books compofed even by fome ot the conquerors, 
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to Ghula'm Husain, whom many of us perfonally know, and whofe 
impartiality defcrves the highefl applaufc, though his unrewarded merit 
will give no encouragement to other contemporary hiflorians, who, to 
ufe his own phrafe in a letter to myfelf, may, like him, conjider plain 
truth as the beauty of hijlor leal compoftion. From ail thefe materials, and 
from thefe alone, a perfedt hiftory of India (if a mere compilation, how- 
ever elegant, could deferve fucli a title) might be collcdled by any ftu- 
dious man, who had a competent knowledge of Sanferit, Perjian, and 
Arabick j but, even in the work of a writer fo qualified, we could only 
give abfolute credence to the general outline ; for, while the abHradt 
fciences are all truth, and the fine arts all fiaion, we cannot but own, 
that, in the details of hifory, truth and fidiion are fo blended as to be 
fcarcc diftinguifliablc. 

The pradtical ufe of hiftoiy, in affording particular examples of civil and 
military wifdom, has been greatly exaggerated ; but principles of adHon 
may Certainly be colledled from it ; and even the narrative of wars and 
revolutions may ferve as a lellbn to nations and an admonition to fovc- 
rcigns : a defirc, indeed, of knowing pafl events, while the future 
cannot be known, and a view of the prefent gives often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the human mind j and a happy propenfity 
would it he, if every reader of hiflory would open his eyes to fomc very 
important corollaries, which flow from the whole extent of it. Ho could 
not hut remarit tlie conftant effedf of defpotifm in benumbing and dc- 
bafing all t!u.)ie faculties, which diftinguilh men from the herd, that 
graises; and to that caufc he would impute the decided inferiority of 
rnofl Afatick nations, ancient and modern, to thofe in Europe^ who are 
blcft with happier governments ; he would fee the Arabs rifmg to glory, 
while they adhered to the free maxims of their bold anceftors, and fink- 
ing to mifery from the moment, when thofe maxims were abandoned. 
On the other h;tnd he would obferve with regret, that fuch repuhtkan 
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governments as tend to produce virtue and happinefs, cannot in their 
nature be permanent, but are generally fucccedcd by Oligarchies^ wliich 
no good man w^ould wilh to be durable. He would then, like the 
king of Lydkt remember Solon, the wifell, braveft, and moll acetun- 
plilhed of men, who aflerts, in four nervous lines, that, “ as hail and 
/now, which mar the labours of hulbandmcn, proceed from elcvatctl 
cloudsy andf as the dellruftive thunderbolt follomes the brilUaut JlaJh, 
** thus is a free fate ruined by men exalted in power and fplctidiii in 
“ wealth, while the people ^ from grofs ignorance, chufe rather to 
“ thejlaves of one tyrant, that they may efcape from the domination (..f 
many, than to preferve themfelves from tyranny of any kind by their 
“ union and their virtues.’’ Since, therefore, no unmi.xed form of ito- 
vernment could both deferve permanence and enjoy it, and lince changes 
even from the worll to the bell, arc always attended with much tem- 
porary mifehief, he would fix on our Britifi conllitution (I mean our 
puhlich law, not the adual fate of things in any given period) as tltc bell 
form ever eftablilhed, though we can only make dillant approaches to its 
theoretical perfedion. In thefe Indian territories, which providciu.'c 
has thrown into the arms of Britain for their protedion and welfare, the 
religion, manners, and laws of the natives preclude c\'en the idea of po- 
litical freedom ; but their hiilories may pofiihly 1‘uggcll hints for their 
profperity, while our country derives efiential benefit from the diligence 
of a placid and fubmiffive people, who multiply with fuch incrcafe, even 
after the ravages of famine, that, in one collearorfliip out Cif twenf y- four, 
and that by no means the largell or bell cultivated (I mean Cryhna^nagarJ 
there have lately been found, by anadual enumeration, ’■& million and three 
hundred thoufand mxht inhabitants; whence it Ihould feem, that in all 
India there cannot now be fewer than thirty millions of black Brit if} fubjeds. 

Let us proceed to geography and chronology, without which biftory 
would be no certain guide, but would refcmble a kindled vapour without 
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cither a fettled place or a Ready light. For a reafon before intimated 
I Ihall not name the various cofmographical books, which are extant 
in Arabick and Perjian, nor give an account of thofe, which the 'Turks 
have beautifully printed in their own improved language, but fliall ex- 
patiate a little on the geography and aftronomy of India % having firft 
obferved generally, that all the Afiatick nations muft be far better ac- 
quainted with their feveral countries than mere 'European fcholars and tra- 
vellers ^ that, confequently, we muft learn their geography from their own 
writings ^ and that, by collating many copies of the fame work, we may 
corredl the blunders of tranferibers in tables, names, and deferiptions. 

Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, in this part of Afiat 
fhared the fate of authentick hiftory, and, like that, have been fo malked 
and bedecked in the fantaftick robes of mythology and metaphor, that the 
real fyftem of Indian philofophers and mathematicians can fcarce be 
dillinguiflied : an accurate knowledge of Sanferit and a confidential in- 
tcrcourfe with learned Brahmens y arc the only means of feparating truth 
from fable ; and we may expert the moft important difeoveries from 
two of our members ; concerning whom it may be fafely aflerted, that, 
if our fociety ihould have produced no other advantage than the invita- 
tion given to them for the publick difplay of their talents, we fliould 
have a claim to the thanks of our country and of all Europe. Lieutenant 
Wi L F o R D has exhibited an interefting fpecimen of the geographical know- 
ledge deducible from the Purdnas, and will in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treatife on the ancient world known to the Hindus^ that the 
light acquired by the Greeks will appear but a glimmering in comparifon 
of tliat, which He will difFufe j while Mr. Davis, who has given us a 
diftind idea of Indian computations and cycles, and afeertained the place 
of the colurcs at a time of great importance in hiftory, will hereafter 
difclofethe fyfremsof jy/«//«aftronomers from Na'red andPARA'sAR to 
Meya, Vara'hamihir, and Bha'scar, and will foon, I truft,lay before 
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you a perfect delineation of all the Indian afterifms in both hemilphercs, 
where you will perceive fo ftrong a general refemblancc to the con.icl- 
lations of the Greeks, as to prove that the two fyftcins were originiiiiy 
one and the fame, yet with fuch a diverlity in parts, as to fltovv incon- 
teftably, that neither fy/lem tvas copied from the other j wiicncc it will 
follow, that they muji have had fomc common ftniicc. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Araks being the field, wliieh I 
have chofen for my peculiar toil, you cannot expeft, that I fhould greatly 
enlarge your colleflion of hiftorical knowledge ; but I may be able to 
offer you fome occafional tribute, and I cannot help mentioning a dif- 
covery, which accident threw in my way; though my jiroofs mull be 
refen^ed for an efiay, which I have deftined for the fourth volume of your 
Tranfaftions. To fix the fituation of that PalKwtbra (for tlierc may 
have beenfeveral of the name), which was vifited and deferibed by Mk- 
GASTHENES had always appeared a very difficult problem ; for, though it 
could not have been Praydga, where no ancient metropolis ever flootl, 
nor Cdnyacubja, which has no epithet at all refembling the word ufed by 
the Greeks, nor Gaur, otherwife called Lai'Jhmanavail , u liich all know 
to be a town comparatively modern, yet wc could not confidently decide 
that it was Pcitallputra, though names and intdl circumllimces nearly 
correfpond, becaufe that renowned capital extended from tlic confluence 
of the Sone and the Ganges to the feite Patna, while Pallktbra ffijod 
at the jundtion of tlie Ganges and Eraunokods, which the accurate M 
D’Anville had pronounced to be the Tammi: but this only difficulty 
was removed, when I found in a clafllcal San/crlt book, near two 
thoufand years old, that Hiranyabdbu, or golden^armed, -which the Greeks 
changed into Erannoboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was in fail 
another name for the B6na itfelf, though Meoasthkkks, from igno- 
rance or inattention, has named them leparately. This difeovery led 
to another of greater moment; for Chandragupta, who, from a 
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military adventurer, became, like Sandracottus, the fovereign of 
upper Hindufiariy adually fixed the feat of his empire at Fafaliputray 
where he received ambafladors from foreign princes, and was no other 
th an that very Sandracottus, who concluded a treaty with Seleu- 
cus Nicator; fo that we have folved another problem, to which we 
before alluded, and may in round numbers confider the twelve and three 
hundredth years before Christ as two certain epochs between Ra'ma, 
who conc[uered Sildti a few centuries after the flood, and Vicrama^di- 
TY A, who died at XJjjayini fifty-feven years before the beginning of our era. 

11. Since thefe difeuflions would lead us too far, I proceed to the 
hiftory of Nature diRinguiflied, for our prefent purpofe, from that of 
Man ; and divided into that of other animals, who inhabit this globe, of 
the mineral fubftances, which it contains, and of the vegetables, which fo 
luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn it. 

1. Could the figure, inftinds, and qualities of birds, beaflrs, infeds, 
reptiles, and fiili be afeertained, either on the planof Buffon, or on that 
of LiNNiEUS, witliout giving pain to the objeds of our examination, few 
ftudies would afford us more folid inftrudion or more exquifite delight j 
but I never could learn by what right, nor conceive with what feelings, 
a naturalifl: can occafion tlie mifery of an innocent bird and leave its 
young, perhaps, to periflr in a cold neft, becaufc it has gay plumage 
and has never been accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly of 
its natural enjoyments, becaufc it has the misfortune to be rare or beau- 
tifulj nor fliail I ever forget the couplet of Firdausi, for which Sadi, 
who cites it with applaufe, pours bleffings on his departed fpirit ; 

Ah ! fpare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain : 

He lives with pleafure, and he dies with pain. 
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This may be only a confeflion of weaknefs, and it certainly is not meant 
as a boaft of peculiar fenfibility j but, whatever name may be given to 
my opinion, it has fuch an effedt on my conduft, that I never would 
fuifer the Cocila, whofe nvild native woodnotes announce the approach 
of fpring, to be caught in my garden for the fake of comparing it with 
Buffon’s defeription j though I have often examined die domcRick and 
engaging Mayana, which bids us good morrow at our windows, and cx- 
pefts, as its reward, little more than fecurity : even when a fine young 
Manis or 'Pangolin was brought me, againft my wifli, from the moun- 
tains, I folicited his reftoration to his beloved rocks, bccaufc I found 
it impoffible to preferve him in comfort at a diftance from them. There 
are feveral treatifes on animals in Arabick, and very particular accounts 
of them in Chinefs with elegant outlines of their external appearance j 
but I have met with nothing valuable concerning them in Perftan, ex- 
cept what may be gleaned from the medical diftionarics j nor have I yet 
feen a book in Sanferit, that exprefsly treats of them : on the whole, 
though rare animals may be found in all AJia, yet I can only recommend 
an examination of them with this condition, that they be left, as mucJi 
as poflible, in a Rate of natural freedom, or made as hajipy as pofiiblc, 
if it be neceilary to keep them confined. 

I 

2. The hiftory of minerals, to which no fuch objctftion can be made, 
is extremely fimple and cafy, if w'-e merely confidcr their exterior look 
and configuration, and their vifibic texture ; but the analyfis of their in- 
ternal properties belongs particularly to the fublimc rcfearches of Chy- 
miftry, on which we may hope to find ufeful difquifitions in Sanjhrtf, 
fince the old Uindus umiueRionably applied themfelvcs to that enchant- 
ing ftudyj and even from their treatifes on alchymy wc may pofiibly 
colled the refults of adual experiment, as their ancient aftrological 
works have preferved many valuable fads relating to the Indian fphere 
and the preceffion of the equinox; both in Perjan and Sanferit there 
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are books on metals anu minerals, particularly on wbich the Elmdu 
pliilofophers conlklcred (wirii an exception of the diamond) as varieties 
of one cryilallinc fuL fiance either Iimple or compound : but wc muft 
net expert from the cbyrnitls of ^yia thefe bcantifni examples of analyfis, 
which have but lately been difplayed in the laboratories of Europe. 

3. We now come to Botany^ the lovcliefc and moR copious divihon 
in the hiRory of nature ; and, all difputcs on the comparative merit of 
fyllems being at length, I hope, condemned to one perpetual night of 
undiflurbed f umber y we cannot employ our leiiurc more delightfully, than 
in deferibing all new Jlfatick plants in the Llnncean ftyle and method, 
or in corredling the deferiptions of thofe already known, but of which 
dry fpecimens only, or drawings, can have been feen by moft Europ>ean 
botanills : in this part of natural hiftory wc have an ample field yet 
unexplored j for, though many plants of Jlrabia have been made known 
by Garcias, Prosper Alpinus, and Forskoel, of Pcrfiay by Gar- 
ciN, of Tartary y by Gmelin and I’allas, of China and Japan, by 
Kcempfer, Osbeck, and Thunhkrg, of India, by Riiebde and 
Rumphius, the two Bormans, and the much-lamented Koenig, yet 
none of thofe naturalifts were deeply verfed in the literature of the fevc- 
ral countries, from which their vegetable treafurcs had been procured j 
and the numerous works in Sanferit on medical fubilances, and chiefly 
on plants, have never been infpedled, or never at leaR underftood, by 
any European attaehed to the fludy of nature. Until the garden of the 
India Company fliall be fully ftored (as it will be, no doubt, in due 
time) with Arabian, Perjian, and Chinefe plants, we may well be fatif- 
fied with examining the native flowers of our own provinces •, but, un* 
lefs we can difeover the Sanferit names of all celebrated vegetables, we 
fhall neither comprehend the allufions, which Indian poets perpetually 
make to them, nor (what is far worfe) be able to find accounts of their, 
tried virtues in the writings of Indian pbyficians j and (what is worfl: of 
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all) we £hall mifs an opportunity, which never again may preient iticlf ; 
for the Pandits themfelves have almoft wholly forgotten their ancient 
appellations of particular plants, and, with all my pains, I have not yet 
afeertained more than two hundred out of twice that number, which are 
named in their medical or poetical compofitions. It is much to be de- 
plored, that the illulbrious Van Rheedk had no acquaintance tvith 
Sanferit, which even his three Brhbmens, who compofed the fliort pre- 
face engraved in that language, appear to have underffcood very ira- 
perfedtly, and certainly wrote with difgraceful inaccuracy : in all his 
twelve volumes I recolleft only Punarnavd, in which tlie Ndgari letters 
are tolerably right the Hindu words in Arabian charaefters are Ihame- 
fully incorred: i and the Malabar ^ I am credibly informed, is as bad as 
the reft. His delineations, indeed, are in general excellent ; and, though 
Linn^us himfelf could not extradt from his written deferiptions the 
natural charadter of every plant in the colledtion, yet we £hall be able, I 
hope, to deferibe them all from the life, and to add a confidcrable num- 
ber of new fpecies, if not of new genera, which Rheede, with all his 
noble exertions, could never procure. Such of our learned members, as 
profeft medicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully affift in thefe refcarches, 
either by their own obfervations, when they have leifurc to make any, 
or by communications from other obfervers among their acquaintance, 
who may relide in different parts of the country : and the mention of 
their art leads me to the various ufes of natural fubftanccs, in the three 
kingdoms or claftes to which they are generally reduced. 

in. You cannot but have remarked, that almoft all the fcienccs, as 
the French call them, which are diftinguiftied by Greek names and ar- 
ranged under the head of philofophy, belong for the moft part to hif- 
tory s fuch are philology, chymiftry, phyliefcs, anatomy, and even meta- 
phyficks, when we barely relate the phenomena of the human mind j for, 
in all branches of knowledge, we are only hiftorians, when we announce 
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fads, and phiiofophers, only when we reafon on them : the lame may 
be confidently faid of law and of medicine, the firfi: of which belongs 
principally to civil, and the fecond chiefly to natural, hiftory. Here, 
therefore, I fpeak of medtciney as far only as it is • grounded on experi- 
ment ; and, without believing implicitly what Arabs , Perjians, Chinefey 
or Hindus may have written on the virtues of medicinal fubftances, we 
may, furely, hope to find in their writings what our own experiments 
may confirm or dlfprove, and what might never have occurred to us 
without fuch intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than two hundred and Jifty mechanical 
arts, by which the produdions of nature may be varioufly prepared for 
the convenience and ornament of life ; and, though the SUpafdJfra reduce 
them to fixty-four, yet Abu’lpazl had been aflured, that tlie Hindus 
reckoned three hundred arts and fcicnces ; now , their fciences being com- 
paratively few, we may conclude, that they anciently pradifed at Icaft as 
many ufcful arts as ourfelvcs. Several Pandits have informed me, that 
the treatifes on art, which they call UpaasUas and believe to have been 
infpired,are not fo entirely loft, but that confiderable fragments of them 
may be found at Pan ares i and they certainly pofiels many popular , but 
ancient, works on that interefting fubjed. The manufadures of fugar 
and indigo have been well known in thefe provinces for more than two 
thouland years j and wc cannot entertain a doubt, that their Sai^crtt 
books on dying and metallurgy contain very curious fads, which might, 
indeed, be difeovered by accident in a long courfe of years, but which 
we may foon bring to light, by the help of Indian literature, for the be- 
nefit of manufadurers and artifts, and confequently of our nation, who 
are interefted in their profperlty. Difcoverics of the fame kind might 
be colleded from the writings of other Afiatick nations, efpecially of 
the Chinefe i but, though Perjiany Arabicky TurkiJhy^x\A.Sanfcritztt\^* 
guages now fo acceffible, that, in order to obtain a fufticient knowledge 
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of them, little more feems required than a ftrong incHaation to learn 
them, yet the fuppofed number and intricacy of the Chhicjc charatifers 
have deterred our mod: diligent ftudents from attempting to find their 
way through fo vaft a labyrinth : it is certain, however, that the dif- 
ficulty has been magnified beyond the truth ; for the peiTpicuous gram- 
mar by M. Fourmont, together with a copious di^Honary, which I 
pofiefs, in Chinefe and Latin, would enable any man, who plcafed, to 
compare the original works of Confucius, which are eafily procured, 
with the literal tranflation of them by Couplet^ and, having made 
that firfi: ftep with attention, he would probably find, that he had tra- 
verfed at lead: half of his career. But I fliould be led beyond the limits 
afligned to me on this occafion, if I were to expatiate iarther on the 
hifiorical divifion of die knowledge comprifed in the literature of jrljia ; 
and I mud: poRpone till next year my remarks on yljiatick philofophy 
and on thofe arts, which depend on imagination ; promifing you with 
confidence, that, in the courfe of the prefent year, your inquiries into the 
civil and natural hijiory of this eaftern world will be greatly promoted by 
the learned labours of many among our alTociates and correfpondents. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ASIATICKS. 

df:t,ivered 20 February, 1794. 

BY 

The president. 


Had it been of any importance, gentlemen, ■ to arrange thcfe anni- 
vcrfary dilTertations according to tlie ordinary progrefs of the human 
mind, in the gradual expanfion of its three moft confiderablc powers, 
memoryy imagination^ and reafon, I ftiould certainly have prefcntcd you 
with an eflay on the liberal arts of the five /Ifiatick nations, before I 
produced my remarks on their ahjirabl fciences j becaufe, from my own 
obfervation at leaft, it feems evident, that fancy^ or the faculty of com- 
bining our ideas agreeably by various modes of imitation and fubftitu- 
tion, is in general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains maturity, than the 
power of feparating and comparing thofe ideas by the laborious exer- 
tions of intelleft j and hence, I believe, it has happened, that all nations 
in. the world had poets before they had mere philofophers : but, as M. 
D’Alembert has deliberately placed fcience before art, as the queftion 
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of precedence is, on this occafion, of no moment whatever, and as many 
new fads on the fubjed ol AJiatlck philofophy are frefli in my remem- 
brance, I propofe to addrefs you now on the fciences of Afia, refer ving 
for our next annual meeting a difquifition concerning thofc fine arts, 
which have immemorially been cultivated, with different fuccefs and in 
very different modes, within the circle of our common inquiries. 

By fcience I mean an affembkge of tranfccndcntal propofitions dif- 
coverable by human reafon, and reducible to firft principles, axioms, or 
maxims, from which they may all be derived in a regular fucceffion; and 
there are confequently as many fciences as there are general objeds of 
our intelledual powers : when man firff exerts thofe powers, his objeds 
arc hmfelf and the reft of nature himfelf he perceives to be compofed 
of body and mindy and in his individual capacity, he reafons on the ujes of 
his animal frame and of its parts both exteriour and internal, on the 
diforders impeding the regular fundions of thofe parts, and on the moft 
probable methods of preventing thofe diforders or of removing them j 
he foon feels the clofe connexion between his corporeal and mental 
faculties, and when his mind is refieded on itfelf, he difeourfes on its 
ejfence and its operations ; in his focial chai'ader, he analyzes his various 
dutks and rights both private and publick j and in the leifure, which the 
fulleft difeharge of thofe duties always admits, his intellcd is direded to 
nature at large, to the fuhfiance of natural bodies, to their fcvcral pro- 
perties y and to their quantity both feparate and united, finite and infinite; 
from all which objeds he deduces notions, cither purely abftrad and 
univerfal, or mixed with undoubted fads, he argues from phenomena 
to theorems, from thofe theorems to other phenomena, from caufes to 
effeds, from effeds to caufes, and thus arrives at the demonftration of a 
firft intelligent caufes whence his colleded wifdom, being arranged in the 
form of fcience, chiefly confifts of phyfiology and mediciney metapbyfieks 
and logicky ethicks znAjurifprudencey natural philofophy and matbematicks -y 
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from wliii-h ilje religion of naluve (fince revealed religion mufc be refer- 
red to hifory, as alone aifording evidence of it) has in all ages and in all 
nations been the fubllme and confoling refult. Without profeffing to 
have given a logical definition of fcience, or to have exhibited a per- 
fe<5l enumeration of its objefts, I diall confine mylcif to thofe fvc 
divifions of JlfuUkk philofophy, enlarging for the moll part on the 
progrefs which the Hindus have made in them, and occalionally intro- 
ducing the fciences of the Arabs and Perfans, the 'Tartars., and the 
Chlnefe-, but, how extenfive foever may be the range which I have 
chofen, I diall beware of exhaufting your patience with tedious difeuf- 
fions, and of exceeding thofe limits, which the occafion of our prefent 
meeting has neccflarily preferibed, 

I. The firft article affords little fcope; fmcc I have no evidence, that, 
in any language of Afa, there cxifts one original treatife on medicine 
confidered as a fcience : phyfick, indeed, appears in thefe regions to have 
been from time immemorial, as we fee it pradtifed at this day by Hindus 
and Mufelmdns, a mere empirical hifory of difeafes and remedies; 
ufcful, I admit, in a high degree, and worthy of attentive examina- 
tion, but wholly foreign to the fubjedf before us : though the Arabs, 
however, have chiefly followed the Greeks in this branch of knowledge, 
and have themfelvcs been implicitly followed by other Mohammedan 
writers, yet (not to mention the Chimfe, of whofe medical works I can 
at prefont fay nothing with confidence) \vc flill have accefs to a number 
of Sanferit books on the old .Indian pi-adice of phyfick, from which, if 
the Hindus had a theoretical fyftem, we might eafily colled it. The 
Ayurnida, fuppofed to be the work of a celeftial phyfician, is almofl 
entirely loft, unfortunately perhaps for the curious European, but hap- 
pily for the patient Hindu ; fince a revealed fcience precludes improve- 
ment from experience, to which that of medicine ought, above all 
others, to be left perpetually open ,- but I have myfelf met with curious 
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fragments of that primeval work, and, in the Veda itfelf, I found with 
aftonhhment an entire Upanlfiad on the internal parts of the human 
body j with an enumeration of nerves, veins, and arteries, a defcriptioii 
of the heart, fpleen, and liver, and various dife^uifitions on the foima- 
tion and growth of the fetus : from the laws, indeed, of Menu, which 
have lately appeared in our own language, we may perceive, that the 
ancient Hindus were fond of reafoning in their way on the myllcries of 
animal generation, and on the comparative influence of the fexes in the 
produdlion of perfect offspring j and we may colle(3: from the autlioritics 
adduced in the learned Effay on Egypt and the Nile, that their phyfio- 
logical difputes led to violent fchifms in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot expedl to acquire many valuable 
truths from an examination of eaflern books on the fcience of medicine ; 
but examine them we muft, if we wifli to complete the hiflory of 
univerfal philofophy, and to fupply the fcholars of Europe with authen- 
tick materials for an account of the opinions anciently formed on tliis 
head by the philofophers of AJia: to know, indeed, with certainty, 
that fo much and no more can be known on any branch of fcience, 
would in itfelf be very important and ufeful knowledge, if it had no 
other effeft than to check the boundlcfs curiofity of mankind, and to 
fix them in the ftraight path of attainable fcience, cfpccially of fuch 
as relates to their duties and may conduce to their happinefs. 

II. We have an ample field in the next divifion, and a field ahnofl 
wholly new fince the mytaphyficks and logick of the Brahmens, com- 
prifed in their fix philolbphical Sdfras, and explained by numerous 
glofles or comments, have never yet been acceffible to Europeans ; and, 
by the help of the Sanferit language, we now may read the works of the 
Saugafas, Bauddhas, AWhatas, Jainas, and other heterodox philofophers, 
whence we may gather the metaphyfical tenets prevalent in China and 
Japan, in the eaftern peninfula of India, and in manjr confiderablc 
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nations of ‘Tariary: there arc ah'3 foiue valuable tradl'S on thefe 
branches of fcience in Pcrjian and Arabick, partly copied from the 
Greeks, and partly comprifing the doftrines of the Sufis which an- 
ciently prevailed, and ilill prevail in great meafure over this oriental 
world, and which the Greeks themfelves condefccndcd to borrow from 
eailern fages. 

The little treatife in four chapters, aferibed to Vyefa, is the only 
philofophical Siijira, the original text of which I have had Icifurc to 
pcruie with a Brahmen of the Feddnti fchool ; it is extremely obfeure, 
and, though compofed in fentenccs elegantly modulated, has more re- 
femblancc to a table of contents, or an accurate fummary, than to a 
regular fyftematical trail but all its obfeurity has been cleared by the 
labour of the very judicious and moft learned Sancara, whofe com- 
mentaiy on the Vdddnta, which I read alfo with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a perfpicuous account of 
all other Indian fchools, from that of Capxjla to thofe of tlie more mo- 
dern hcrcticks. It is not pofilbic, indeed, to fpeak with too much ap- 
plaufe of fo excellent a work j and I am confident in alTerting, that, until 
an accurate tranflation of it fivall appear in fome European language, the 
general hiftory of philofophy mufi: remain incomplete j for I perfedlly 
agree with thofe, who arc of opinion, that one correit verfion of any 
celebrated Hindu book would be of greater value than all the difier- 
tations or cflays, that could be compofed on the fiimc fubjcil you 
will not, however, expedl, that, in fuch a difeourfe as I am now deliver- 
ing, 1 ihould expatiate on the diverfity of Indian philofophical fchools, 
on the fevcral founders of them, on the dodlrines, which they refpec- 
tively taught, or on their many difciples, who diflcnted from their 
inftrudlors in fome particular points. On the prefent occafion, it will 
be fufficient to fay, that the oldeft head of a fc<fl, whofe entire work is 
preferved, was (according to fome authors) CAPiLAj not the divine 
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perfonage, a reputed grandfon of Brahma', to whom Cri'shna 
compares himfelf in the Ghd, but a fagc of his name, who invented 
the Sdnehya^ or Numeral, philofophy, which Cri'shn A liimfelf apjK-ar,'^ 
to impugn in his converfation with Arjuna, and which, as far as I can 
recoiled it from a few original texts, refembled in part the metaphyficksS 
of Pythagoras, and in part the theology of Zf.no : his dodrincs were 
enforced and illuftrated, with fomc additions, by the venerable Patan- 
jali, who has alfo left us a fine comment on the grammatical rules of 
Pa'nini, which are more obfeure, without a glofs, than the darkefi 
oracle j and here by the way let me add, that I refer to mctaphyficks the 
curious and important fcience of tintverfal grammar, on which many 
fubtil difquifitions may be found interfperfed in the particular grammars 
of the ancient Hindus, and in thofc of the more modern Arabs. Tlie 
next founder, I believe, of a philofophical fchool was Go'tam.v, if, 
indeed, he was not the moft ancient of all % for his wife An aly'a was, 
according to Indian legends, reftored to a human fliapc by the great 
Ra'ma ; and a fage of his name, .whom we have no rcafon to fuppofc a 
different perfonage, is frequently mentioned in the Veda itfclf ; to lu'.s 
rational dodrines thofe of Canada were in general conformable ; and 
the philofophy of them both is ufually called Nydya, or logical, a title 
aptly beftowedj for it feems to be a fyftem of mctaphyficks and logick 
better accommodated than any other anciently known in India, to the 
natural reafon and common fenfe of mankind; admitting the adua! 
exifience of material fubjlance in the popular acceptation of the word 
matter, and comprifing not only a body of fublime dialedicks, but an 
artificial method of reafoning, with diflind names for the three parts of 
a propofition, and even for thofe of a regular fyllogifm. Here I cannot 
refrain from introducing a Angular tradition, which prevailed, accord- 
ing to tlie well-informed author of the Dabijldn, in the Panjdb and in 
fcveral Perfian provinces, that, “ among other Indian curiofities. which 
“ Call 1ST HEN6S tranfmitted to his uncle, was a technical JyJUmofkgkk, 
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“ which the Brahmens had communicated to the inquihtive Greek,' 
and which the Mohammedan writer fuppofcs to have been the ground- 
work of the famous Arijlotekan method : if this be true, it is one of 
the moft interefting facts, that I have met with in AJla % and if it be 
faife, it is very extraordinary, that fuch a flory fliould have been fabri- 
cated cither by the candid Moiisani Fdnz or by the Ample Pdrsis 
Pandits, with whom he had converfed j but, not having had 
Icifure to ftudy the Nydya Sajlra, I can only aflure you, that I 
have frequently foen perfedt fyllogifrns in the philofophical writings 
of the Brahmens, and have often heard them ufed in their verbal 
controvei'Aes. Whatever might have been the merit or age of 
Go'tama, yet the moft celebrated Indian fchool is that, with which 
I began, founded by Vya'sa, and fupported in moft refpedts by his 
pupil Jaimini, whofe diffent on a few points is mentioned by his 
mafter with refpeftful moderation : their feveral fyftems are frequently 
diftinguiftxed by the names of the firft and fecond Mimdnjd, a word, 
which, like Nyaya, denotes the operations and conclufions of rcafon ; 
but the tradl of Vva'sa has in general the appellation of VMdnta, or 
the fcope and end of the Vida, on the texts of which, as they were 
underftood by the philofopher, who collecfted therp, his dodrines are 
principally grounded. I'he fundamental tenet of the Veddnti fchool, 
to which in a more modern age the incomparable San car a was a 
firm and illuftrious adherent, conlifted, not in denying the exiftence of 
matter, that is, of folidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to 
deny which would be lunacy), but, in correding the popular notion of 
it, and in contending, that it has no elTcncc independent of mental per- 
ception, that exiftence and perceptibility are convertible terms, that 
external appearances and fenfations are illufory, and would vanifli into 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone fuftains them, were fuf- 
pended but for a moment j an opinion, which Epicharmus and 
Plato feem to have adopted, and which has been maintained in the 
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prefent centuiy with great elegance, but with little public!-: applaufc ; 
partly becaufe it has been mifunderflood, and partly hccaul'c it has 
been mifapplied by the falfe reafoning of feme unpopular writer.';, 
who are faid to have diihelieved in the moral attributes of (Joj), 
whofe omniprefence, wifdom, and goodnefs arc the balls of tlic 
Indian philofophy: I have not fufKcicnt evidence on the fubjeitt to 
profeis a belief in the dodlrine of the f'cddnta, which human realon 
alone could, perhaps, neither fully demonftrate, nor fully difprove ; but 
it is manifeft, that nothing can be farther removed from impiety tlian 
a fyftem wholly built on the pureft devotion j and the Inc.vi'reniMe 
difficulty, which any man, who lhall make the attempt, will alfurcdlv 
find in giving a latisfadory definition of material fubjhmct'i mull induce 
us to deliberate with coolnefs, before w'C cenfure the Icarr.ctl and pitnis 
reftorer of the ancient Vidai though wc cannot but admit, that, if the 
common opinions of mankind be the criterion of philofophical truth, 
we muff: adhere to the fyffem of Go'tama, which the Ih'dlmais ol' 
this province almoft univerfally follow. 

If the metaphyficks of the Veddntis he wild and erroneous, the 
pupils of Buddha have run, it is aflerted, into an ernjr diametrically 
oppofitej for they are charged with denying the cxillencc of pure 
fpirit, and with believing nothing abfolutcly and really to cxift hut 
material fubjiance i a heavy accufation which ought only to have hceii 
made on pofitivc and inconteffable proof, cfpccially by the orthodox* 
Brahmens, who, as Buddha difiented from their anceffors in regard 
to bloody facrijices, which the Vida certainly preferibes, may not un- 
juftly be fufpeded of low and intereffed malignity. Though I can- 
not credit the charge, yet I am unable to prove it entirely falfe, having 
only readafew pages of a Bangata book, which Captain Kirkpatkick 
had lately the kindnefs to give me; but it begins, like other Hindu 
books, with the word O'm, which we know to be a fymbol of the 
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divine attributes : then follows, indeed, a myfterious hymn to the God- 
defs of Nature, by the name of A'rya, but with feveral other titles, 
which the Brahmens themfelves continually bellow on their Dem ; now 
the Brahmenst who have no idea, that any fuch perfonage exifls as 
De vf, or the Goddefs, and only mean to exprefs allegorically the power 
of God, exerted in creating, preferving and renovating this univerfe, vve 
cannot with jullice infer, thvtt the diffenters admit no deity but v^ihle 
nature: the Pandit^ who now attends me, and who told Mr. Wilkins, 
that the Saugatas were atheifts, would not have attempted to refill the 
decifivc evidence of the contrary, which appears in the very inftrument, 
on which he v/as confultcd, if his under (landing had not been blinded 
by the intolerant zeal of a inerccnaiy priefthood. A literal verfion of 
the book juft: mentioned (if any ftudious man had learning and induftry 
equal to the talk) would be an ineftimable treafure to the compiler of 
fuch a hiftory as that of the laborious Bruckkr ; but let us proceed to 
the fnorals and jurifprudcnce of the AJiaticks, on which I could expatiate, 
if the occafion admitted a full dilcuffion of the fubjc£l, with corredlnefs 
and confidence. 

III. That both ethicks and abftracT law might be reduced to the me- 
thod of fciencet cannot furely be doubted j but, although fuch a method 
would be of infinite ufe in a fyllcm of univerfal, or even of national, 
jurifprudcnce, yet the principles of morality arc fo few, fo luminous, 
and fo ready to prefent themfelves on every occafion, that the pradtical 
utility of a fcicntifical arrangement, in a treatife on ethicks, may very 
juftly be queftioned. The moralifts of the call have in general chofen 
to deliver their precepts in fhort fententious maxims, to illuftrate 
them by fprightly comparifons, or to inculcate them in the very 
ancient form of agreeable apoloques: there are, indeed, both in 
Arabick and Perfimt philofophical tradls on ethicks written with 
found ratiocination and elegant perfpicuity : but in every part of 
this eaftern world, from Pekin to Hamafcus, the popular teachers of 
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moral wifdom liave immemorially been poets, and tliore ivj jk', 

end of enumerating their works, which are ftili extant in the; J'tvc ji: ;;! ■ 
cipal languages of Afia. Our divine religion, the truth <>f which (ifa-iy 
hiftorybe true) is abundantly proved by hiflorical cvider.cc, has no t’ced 
of fuch aids, as many are willing to give it, by alicrting, that the wiic.'l 
men of this world were ignorant of the two great ntaxims, that to’ 
a£i in refpeSi of others t as we foould wifi them to at I in refied cf on fhes, 
and that, infead of returning evil for lvH, we fiouhl confer ben efts e ecu a: 
thofe who injure us-, but the firft rule is implied in a fpccch of LvsfAf.', 
and exprelTed in diftineft phrafes by Thales and Pittacds; and I 
have even feen it word for word in the original of Confucius, which 
I carefully compared with the Latin tranllation. It iias been nfiuil with 
zealous men, to ridicule and abufe all thofe, wlio dare on this point 
to quote the Chinefe philofopherj but, inllead of fiipporting their 
caufe, they would fhake it, if it could be llvakcn, by their imcundid 
afperity ; for they ought to remember, that one great end of revelation, 
as it is moft exprefsly declared, was not to inftrud the wife aiul 
few, but the many and unenlightened. If the converfation, tltcrefore, 
of the Pandits and Maulavis in this country fliall ever be iittenqUcd by 
proteftant miffionaries, they muft beware of alTerting, while they teach 
the gofpel of truth, what thofe Pandits and Mauhi-vis wouKl know to he 
felfe : the former would cite the beautiful Arya coiijilcr, which was 
written at leaft three centuries before our era, and which pronounces 
the duty of a good man, even in the moment of his dedrudtion, to con- 
fid: not only in forgiving, but even in a defire of benefiting, bis dfiroyer, as 
the Sandal-^w, in the infant of its overthrow, fieds perfume on the axr, 
which fells it-, and the latter would triumph in repeating the verfe of 
Sadi', who reprefents a return of good for good as a fight reciprocity, hut 
fays to the virtuous man, ** Confer benefits on him, who has injured thee f 
ufing an Arabick fentence, and a maxim apparently of the ancient 
Arabs. Nor would the Mufelmans fail to recite four difiichs of Ha'kiz, 
who has illuftrated that maxim with fanciful but elegant alkifions ; 
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Learn from yon orient fhell to love thy foe. 

And fiore with pearls the hand, that brings thee wo : 

Free, like yon rock, from bafe vindictive pride, 

Imblaze with gems the wrift, that rends thy fide : 

Mark, where yon tree rewards the ftony fliow’r 
With fruit neClareous, or the balmy flow’r : 

All nature calls aloud: “ Shall man do lefs 
Than heal the fmiter, and the railer blefs ?” 

Now there is not a fliadow of reafon for believing, that the poet of 
Shiraz had borrowed this doClrine from the Chrijllans j but, as the caufe 
of Chrijiianity could never be pi'omoted by falfehood or errour, fo it 
will never be obftruCted by candour and veracity } for the leflbns of 
Confucius and Chanacya, of Sadi' and Ha'fiz, are unknown 
even at this day to millions of Clinefe and Hmdtis, Perjians and other 
Mabomwedanst who toil for their daily fiipport ; nor, were they known 
ever fo perfedtly, would they have a divine fanClion with the multitude j 
fo that, in order to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and to enforce 
the obedience of the perverfe, it is evidently a priori^ that a revealed 
religion was neccffiiry in the great fyftem of providence : but my prin- 
cipal motive for introducing this topick, was to give you a fpecimen 
of that ancient oriental morality, which is comprifed in an infinite 
number of Perfiartt Arabickj and Sanferit compofitions. 

Nearly one half of jurifprndcncc is clofely connected ivith cthicks j hut, 
fince the leaimed of JJia coufidor moA: of their laws as pofitivc and di- 
vine inftitutions, and not as the mere conclufions of human reafon, and 
fince I have prepared a mafs of extremely curious materials, which I 
referve for an introduction to the digeft of Indian laws, I proceed to the 
fourth divifion, which confifts principally of fcience tranfcendcntly , fo 
named, or the knowledge of ahjiradt quantities^ of their limits^ properties^ 
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and relations, imprefled on the underflandiiig with the force of irrcfinihlc 
demonjlration, which, as all other knowledge depends at hell: on oiir f:I~ 
lible fenfes, and in great mcafure on ftill more fallible leflimony, can 
only be found, in pure mental abftradlions ; though for all the purpolet; 
of life, our own fenfes, and even the credible tclliinony of others, give 
us in moft cafes the highcfl degree of certainty, pliyfeal ami moral. 

IV. I HAVE already had occa don to touch on t\\Q Indian inct.iphy- 
ficks of natural bodies according to the moil celebrated of the /IJhitkk 
fchools, from which the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to liavc borrowed 
many of their opinions j and, as we learn from Cicero, that the old 
fages of Europe had an idea of centripetal force aiul a principle of nul- 
ooerfal gravitation (which they never indeed attciu})teti to demonllrate), 
fo I can venture to affirm, without meaning to pluck a leaf from the 
neverfading laurels of our immortal Newton, that the whole o!’ his 
theology and part of his philofophy may be found in the Ik das and 
even in the works of the Bufs : that mojl fnbtil fpirit, which he faf- 
pededto pervade natural bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to canfc 
attradion and repulfion, the emiffion, rellcdlion, and rciruaion ol’ light, 
eledricity, calefadlion, fenfation, and mufeulur motion, is deferihed by 
the Hindus as ^ Ji ft li element endued with thole very jiowcrs; and the 
VMas abound with allufions to a force univcrfally attradlivc, which they 
chiefly aferibe to the Sun, thence called Aditya, or the Attrachr ; a 
name deligned by the mythologiils to mean the child of the CJotldcfs 
Aditi j but the moft wonderful paflage on the theory of attradiun oc- 
curs in the charming allegorical poem of Siii'ki'n ami Ferha j), or the 
Dhine Spirit and a human Soul dijhitere/kdly pious i a work which from 
the firft verfe to the laft, is a blaze of religious and poetical fire. The 
whole paflfage appears to me fo curious, that I make no apology for 
giving you a faithful tranflation of it: “ There is a ftrong propenfity, 

which dances through every atom, and attrads tlic miuuteft particle 
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to feme peculiar object; fcarch this univerfe from its bafe to its funi- 
“ mit, from fire to air, fi'cm water to earth, from all below the Tvlooii 
“ to all above the ccleflial r]>hercs, and thou tvllt not find a corpufelc 
“ deftitute of that natural attradibility ; the very point of tiic firll 
“ thread, in this apparently tangled ikein, is no other than lueh a prin- 
“ ciple of attradtion, and all principles befide arc void of a real bafis ; 

“ from fuch a propenfity ariles every motion perceived in hcavciily or 
** in tcrrcflrial bodies ; it is a difpofition to be attraiflcd, whicn Laughc 
hard ficel to rufli from its place and rivet itfclf on the magnet j it is 
“ the fame difpofition, which impels the light flraw to attach iticlf 
“ firmly on amber ; it is this quality, which gives every fubllancc in 
** nature a tendency toward another, and an inclination forcibly directed 
** to a determinate point.” Thefe notions are vague, indeed, and un- 
fittisfiidloiy ; but permit me to alk, whether the laft paragraph of Nkw- 
ton’s incomparable work goes much farther, and whether any fubfe- 
quent experiments have thrown light on a lubjedt fo abflrule and ob- 
feure : that the fublimc aftronomy and cxquilitcly beautiful geometry, 
with which that work is illumined, fliould in any degree he approached 
by the Mathematicians of Jfw, while of all Europeans, who ever lived, 
Archimedes alone was capable of emulating them, would he a vain 
expedfation j but we muft fufpend our opinion of Indian aflronomical 
knowledge, till the Surya Jiddhania fhall appear in our own language, 
and even then (to adopt a phrafe of Cicmto) our greedy and capaems 
ears will by no means be fatisfied j for in order to complete an hifiori- 
cal account of genuine Hindu aftronomy, we require verbal tranflations 
of at leaft tliree other Sanferit books j of the treatife by Par as a r a, 
for die firft age of Indian fcience, of that by Vara'ha, with the co- 
pious comment of his very learned fon, for the middle .age, and of 
thofe written by Bhascara, for times comparatively modern. The 
valuable and now acccffible works of the lafl mentioned philofopher, 
contain alfo an unkcrfal, or Jpecious, arithmctick, with one chapter at 
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leaft on geometjyi nor would it, Purely, be difficult to procure, through 
our feveral refidents with the and with Scinduya, tlic older 

books on algebra, which Bhascara mentions, and on which Mr. 
Davis would ju% fet a very high valuer but the work, from 

which we might expea the moft ample and important information, is 
entitled CJJi^tradcrfa, or a Fhriv of G comet riciil Km’ii'Icfy, and was com- 
piled in a very large volume by order of the illutliious Ja'^ asi nu a, com- 
prifing all that remains on that fcience in the facred language of India: it 
was infpefted in the weft by a Pandit now in the lervice of Licutcn>tnt 
WiLFORD, and might, I am perfuaded, be purchafed at Jayanagar, wliei e 
Colonel PoLiER had permiffion from the RdjA to buy the four Fedas 
themfelves. Thus have I anfwercd, to the bell of my power, tlic three 
jSrft queftions obligingly tranfmitted to us by proJclior Plavfair ; 
whether the Hindtts have books in Sanferit exprefsiy on geometry, whe- 


ther they have any fuch on arithmctick, and whether a trasiflation of 
the SArya fiddhanta be not the great defukratmn on the fubjed of hidisn 
aftronomy : to his three laft queftions, whether an accurate fummary ac- 
count of all the Sanferit works on that fubjed, a delineation of the P/- 
dtan celeftial fphere, with corred remarks on it, and a defeription o( the 
aftronomical inftruments ufed by the ancient Hindus, would not fcvcrally 
be of great utility, wc cannot but anfwcr in the affirmative, provided 
that the utmoft critical fagacity were applied in diftinguilliing fuch 
works, conftellations, and inftruments, as are clearly of Indian c;rigin, 
from fuch as were introduced into this country by M/^e/wtf/;aftronoiners 
from Tartary and Perjia, or in later days by Mathematicians from 
Europe. 


V. From all the properties of man and of nature, from all the various 
branches of fcience, from all the dedudioiis of human reafon, the ge- 
neral corollary, admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and Tarttn's, by Perfans, and 
by Cbincfe, is the fupremacy of an all-creating and all-prcferving fpirit, 

infinitely 
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infinitely wife, good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the 
comprehenfion of his moft exalted creatures ; nor are there in any lan- 
guage (the ancient Hehrenjo always excepted) more pious and fublime 
addrefies to the being of beings, more fplendid enumerations of his at- 
tributes, or more beautiful deferiptions of his vifible works, than in 
Arabick, Perfian and SaTifiril, efpccially in the Koran, the introduc- 
tions to the poems of Sadi', Niza'm'i, and Firdaus'i, the four Vedas 
and many parts of the numerous Vurdnas : but fupplication and praife 
would not fatisfy the boundlefs imagination of the Veddnti and Sufi 
tlaeologifts, who blending uncertain metaphyficks with undoubted prin- 
ciples of religion, have prefumed to reafon confidently on the very na- 
ture and eficncc of the divine fpirit, and afierted in a very remote age, 
what multitudes of Hindus and Mufclmans afiert at this hour, tliat all 
fpirit is homogeneous, that the fpirit of God is in kind the fame with 
that of man, though difiering from it infinitely in degree, and that, as 
material liibfiance is mere illufion, there cxiils in this univerfe only one 
gcncrick fpiritual fubftance, the foie primary caufe, eificient, fubrtantial 
and formal of all fccondary caufes and of all appearances whatever, but 
endued in its highefi: degree, with a fublime providential wifdom, and 
proceeding by ways incomjwchcnfible to the fpirits which emanc from 
it ; an opinion, which Go tama never taught, and which wc have no 
authority to believe, but which, as it is grounded on the doiftrinc of an 
immaterial creator fupremely wife, and a conftant preferver fupremely 
benevolent, differs as widely from tlic pantheifm of Spinoza and To- 
DAND, as the atKrmation of a propolition differs from the negation of it } 
though the laft named profeflbr of that injdne phihfophy had the bafe- 
nefs to conceal his meaning under the very words of Saint Paul, which 
arc cited by Newton for a purpofe totally different, and has even ufed a 
phrafe, which occurs, indeed, in the Vida, but in a fenfc diametrically 
oppofitc to that, which he would have given it. The paflage, to which I 
allude, is in. a fpcech of Varuna to his fon, where he fays : ** That 
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Ipirit, from which thefe created beings proceed; thrcugls 
“ having proceeded from it, they live ; toward which they tend and 
** in which they are ultimately abforbed, that fpirit flaidy to know ; f'nrii 
fpirit is the Great One.” 

The fubjedl of this difeourfe, gentlemen, is incxhauilibJc : it lias been 
my endeavour to fay as much on it as poiliblc in the fewcil words ; and, 
at the beginning of next year, I hope to clofe thefe general difipiifitions 
with topicks meafurelefs in extent, but lefs abftrufe than that, which has 
this day been difeuffed, and better adapted to the gaiety, which feems 
to have prevailed in the learned banquets of the Greeks, uiui witich 
ought, furely, to prevail in every lympofiack alfembly. 
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A DISSERTATION 


ON TUB 


ORTHOGRAPHY OF ASIATICK WORDS 

IN ROMAN LETTERS. 


The president. 


JEvERY man, who has occafion to compofe tradts on JJiatkk Litera- 
ture, or to tranflatc from the JJiatkk Languages, muft always find it 
convenient, and fometimes ncccffary, to exprefs Arabian, Indian, and 
Perfian words, or fentences, in the charadlers generally ufed among 
Europeans j and almoft every writer in thofu cii'cumllances has a method 
of notation peculiar to hinifelf : but none has yet appeared in the form 
of a comjilcte fyClem j fo that each original found may be rendered in- 
variably by one appropriated fymbol, conformably to the natural order 
of articulation, and with a due regard to the, < primitive power of the 
Raman alphabet, which moderrt Europe has in general adopted. A 
want of attention to this objedt has occafioned great confufion in 
Hiftory and Geography. The ancient Greek's, who made 9. voluntary 
fiferifice of truth to the delicacy of their ears, appear to have altered by 
defign almoft all the oriental nmnes, which they introduced into their 

elegant. 
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elegant, but romantick, Hiftories ; and even their more modern (Jeo- 
graphers, who were too vain, perhaps, of their own language to karn 
any other, have fo ftrangely difguifed tlie proper appellations oi coun- 
tries, cities, and rivers in Afia, that, without the guidance of the 
fagacious and indefatigable M. D’Anville, it would have been as 
troublefome to follow Alexander throvigh the Piwjah on the Ptole- 
maick map of Agathod^emon, as adually to travel over the lame 
country in its prefent Rate of rudenefs and dilbrdcr. They had an un- 
warrantable habit of moulding foreign names to a Qrcemn form, and 
giving them a refemblance to fome derivative word in their own tongue: 
thus, they changed the Gogre into Jlgormtis, or a river of the afcmblyy 
TJebah into Oxydracce, or farpfighted, and Renas into Pornos, or a rock 
inaccejjible to birds j whence their poets, who delighted in woiulers, em- 
belliihed their works with new images, diftinguilhing regions and for- 
treffes by properties, which exifted only in imagination. If we have 
lefs livelinefs of fancy than the Ancients, wc have more accuracy, 
more love of truth, and, perhaps, more folidity of judgement ; and, if 
our works fhall afford lefs delight to thofe, in refpecT ol' whom \ve 
ihall be Ancients, it may be faid without prefumption, that we lhall 
give them more corred information on the Ililiory and Geography of 
this eaftern world; fince no man can pcrfcdly ilclcrilK* a country, wIjo 
is unacquainted with the language of it. The learned and entertaining 
work of M. D’Herbelot, which profeffes to interpret and elucidate 
the names of perfons and places, and the titles of books, abounds alfo 
in citations from the beff writers of Arabia and Ferfia ; yet, though his 
orthography will be found lefs defedive than that of other writers on 
fimilar fubjeds, without excepting the illuftrious Prince Kantemir, 
ftill it requires more than a moderate knowledge of Perjian, Arnhk% 
and TurUh^ to comprehend all the paffjges quoted by him in European 
charaders; one inftance of which I cannot forbear giving. In the 
account of Xbnu Zaidun, a celebrated Andalufian poet, the iirft couplet 

of 
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of an elegy in Arabick is praifed for its elegance, and cxprefled thus 
in Roman letters : 

Ickad hei’n tcnagikom dhamairna; 
lacdlia alai'na alalia laula tallina. 

** The time, adds the tranllator, will foon come, when you will 
deliver us from all our cares : the remedy is afllired, provided we 
** have a little patience.” When Dr. Hunt of Qxfordt whom I am 
bound to name with gratitude and veneration, together with two or 
three others, attempted at my requeft to write the fame diftich in 
Arabian charadlers, they all wrote it differently, and all, in my prefent 
opinion, crroneoully. I was then a very young ftudent, and could 
not ealily have procured Ibnu Zaidun’s works, which are, no doubt, 
prelerved in the Bodky library, but which have not fince fallen in my 
way. This admired couplet, therefore, I have never feen in the original 
charaders, and confefs myfclf at a lofs to render them with certainty. 
Both verfes are written by D’Herbekt without attention to the gram- 
matical points, that is, in a form which no learned Arab would give 
them in recitation j but, although the French verlion be palpably erro- 
neous, it is by no means eafy to corred the errour. If dhisit or a 
remedy be the true reading, the negative particle mull be abfurd, fince 
tadjjama iignifies ‘ky’ are patient^ and not we dej'pair, but, if uhyay or 
qffliSlion be the proper word, fome obfeurity mull arife from the verb, 
with which it agrees. On the whole I guefs, tliat the diftich fhould 
thus be written ; 
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Tecadu hhina tundjicum d’ emdiriind 
Takdd alaina 'Ufay laii la tadfs'ma. 

When our bofoms impart their fecrets to yon, anguifli would alnioH: 
“ fix our doom, if we were not mutually to confolc ourfclvcs.” 

The principal verbs may have a future fcnfc, anti the laii word 
may admit of a different interpretation. Dr. Hunt, I remember, hud 
found in Giggeius the word dherndyer^ which he conceived to be in 
the original. After all, the rhyme feems imperfedt, and the mcafurc 
irregular. Now I afk, whether fuch perplexities could have arifen, if 
D Herbekt or his Editor had formed a regular fyfiem of exprefling 
Arabick in Roman charafters, and had apprized his readers of it in his 
introductory difiertation ? 

If a further proof be required, that fuch a fyftem will be ufcful 
to the learned and eflential to the fludent, let me remark, that a 
learner of Ferjian, who fhould read in our bcfl hiltories the life of 
Sultan Azim, and wifh to write his name in Arahk'k letters, might ex- 
prefs it thirty^nine different W’-ays, and be wrong at lull: the weird ihould 
be written Adzem with three points on the firfl confonunt. 

There are two general modes of exhibiting AJuitick words in our 
own letters : they are founded on principles nearly oppofite, but each of 
them has its advantages, and each has been recommended by rcfpcaablc 
authorities. The firft profeifes to regard chiefly the pronumuithn of the 
words intended to be exprefifedj and this method, as far as it can he 
purfued, is unqueftionably ufcful ; but new founds arc very inadequately 
prefented to a fenfe not formed to receive them i and the reader rnuft 
in the end be left to pronounce many letters and fyllables precarioufly j 
befides, that by this mode of orthography all grammatical .analogy is 

deftroyed, 
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dcftroyed, fimple founds are reprefented by double charadlers, vowels of 
one denomination ftand for thofe of another ; and poffibly with all our 
labour we perpetuate a provincial or inelegant pronunciation : all thefe 
objedtions may be made to the ufual way of writing Kiiminerbund, in 
which neither the letters nor the true found of them are preferved, 
while Kemerhendf or Cemerhendy as an ancient Briton would write it, 
clearly exhibits both the original charafters and the Perfian pronun- 
ciation of them. To fet this point in a ftrong light, we need only fup- 
pofe, that the French had adopted a fyflem of letters wholly different 
from ours, and of which we had no types in our printing-houfes : let us 
conceive an EngliJIman acquainted with their language to be pleafed 
with Malherbe’s well-known imitation of Horaccy and defirous of 
quoting it in fome piece of criticifm. He would read thus : 

* La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles ; 

* On a beau la prier ; 

‘ La cruelle qu’clle eft fc bouche Ics oreilles, 

* Et nous laiffe crier. 

* Le pauvre en fa cabanc, ou le chaumc le couvre, 

* Eft fujet a fes loix, 

* Et la garde, qui veille aux barriercs du Loirurcy 

* N’en defend pas nos rois !’ 

Would he then exprefs thefe eight vcrfcvS, in "Roman charafters, ex- 
actly as the Frenth thcmfelves in fadt expreft diem, or would he de- 
corate his compofition with a paflage more refembling the dialedl of 
favages, than that of a poliftied nation? His pronunciation, good or bad, 
would, perhaps, be thus reprefented ; 


* Iaw 
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* Law more aw day recgyewrs aw nool otruli parcllyuh, 

Oiine aw bo law preeay : 

* Law crooellyuh kellay fuh boolhuh lays orellyuh, 

* Ay noo layfuh crceay. 

‘ Lull povre ong liiw cawbawn oo lull cbomuli Inh coovruh, 

* Ay foozyet aw f.iy Iwiiw, 

* Ay law gawrduh kce velly 6 bawryayruh dyoo Loo'cruh 

* Nong dayfong paw no rwaw !’ 

The fecond fyftem of Afmtkk Orthography confifts in Icrupuloufly 
rendering letter for letter, without any particular care to jircfcrve the 
pronunciation and, as long as this mode proceeds by unvaried rules, it 
feems clearly entitled to preference. 

For the firft method of writing Perjian words the warmcll advocate, 
among my acquaintance, was the late Major Davy, a Member of our 
Society, and a man of parts, whom tlie world loft prematurely at a time, 
when he w^as meditating a literary retirement, and hoping to pals the 
remainder of his life in domeftick happineft, and in the cultivation of 
his very ufeful talents. He valued himfelf particularly on his pronun- 
ciation of the Perjian language, and on his new way of exhibiting it 
in our charaders, which he inUruded the learned and amiable Editor 
of his Injiitutes of Timur at Oxford to retain with minute attention 
throughout his work. Where he had acquired his refined articulation 
of the Perjan, I never was informed j but it is evidfut, that he tpcib 
moft proper names in a manner, which a native of Pefia, who could 
read our letters, would be unable to comprehend. For inflanee : tliat 
the capital of A%arbaifan is now called Tabriz, I know from the mouth 
of a perfon born in that city, as well as from Iranians i and that 
it was fo called fixteen hundred years ago, we all know from the Geo- 
graphy 
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graphy of Ptolemy 5 yet Major Davy always wrote it ^ubburaze, and 
infilled that it Ihould thus be pronounced. Whetlier the natives of Se^ 
merkandy or Samarkandy who probably fpeak the dialeft of Soghd with 
a Turanian pronunciation, call their birthplace, as Davy fpelled it, 
Sunmiurkundy I have yet to learn ; but I cannot believe it, and am con- 
vinced, that the former mode of writing the word expreifes both the 
letters and the found of them better than any other combination of cha- 
racters. His method, therefore, has every defed ; fince it renders nei- 
ther the original elements of words, nor the founds reprefented by them 
in Perjiay where alone we muft feck for genuine Ferjiatiy as for French 
in FrancCy and for Italian in Italy, 

The fecond method has found two able fupporters in Mr. Halhed 
and Mr. Wilkinsj to the firfi: of whom the publick is indebted for a 
perfpicuous and ample grammar of the Bengal language, and to the fe- 
cond for more advantages in Indian literature than Europe, or India, can 
ever fufiiciently acknowledge. 

Mr. Hai.hed, having jiiflly remarked, ‘ that the two greatefi: de- 

* feds in the orthography of any language are the application of the 

* fame letter to fevcral different founds, and of different letters to the 

* fame found,’ truly pronounces them both to be ‘ fo common in 

* Englifiy that he was exceedingly embarrafied in the choice of letters 

* to exprefs the Ibund of the Bengal vowels, and was at lall by no 

* means fatisfied with his own felcdion.’ If any thing diffatisfies me, 
in his clear and accurate fyftcm, it is the ufe of double letters for the 
long vowels (which might however be juflified) and the frequent inter- 
mixture of Italkk with Roman letters in the fame word ; which both in 
writing and printing muft be very inconvenient : perhaps it may be 
added, that his dipiuhongs are not exprefled analogoufly to the founds, 
of which tliey arc compofed. 
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The fyilem of Mr, Wilkins has been equally well confuis.;- and 
Mr. Halhed himfelf has indeed adopted it in his prefvee to ti.v' ■' .'c-'W- 
pUation of Hindu Laws: it principally conMs of double letters lo fignity 
our third and fifth vowels, and of the common prolbdial marks to alccr- 
tain their brevity or their length but thofc marks arc fo gcircrally ap- 
propriated to books of profody, that they never fail to convey an iiiea 
of metre; nor, if eil/ier profodial fign were -.uiopted, would /fotb be ne- 
cefifary ; fince the omiflion of a long mark would evidently denote the 
. Ihortnefs of the unmarked vowel, or converfely. On the w hole, I can- 
not but approve this notation for Sanferit words, yet require fomething 
more univcrfally exprefiive of Afiatick letters : as it is perledf, however, 
in its kind, and will appear in the works of its learned in\'entor, I lhall 
annex, among the examples, four diflichs from the B/nfv;jWi/i exprelled 
both in his method and mine * : a tranflation of them will be produced 
on another occafion ; but, in order to render this tra^il: as c(;mplctc as 
pollible, a fuller fpecimen of Sanferit will be fubjoined with the original 
printed in the charaders of Bengal, into which the Brahnums of that 
province tranfpofe all their books, few of them being able to read the 
Divandgari letters : fo far has their indolence prevailed tiver tlicir 
piety ! 

Let me now proceed, not preferibing rules for others, hut explaining 
thofe which I have preferibed for myfelf, to unfold my own I'yAcm, the 
convenience of which has been proved by carciul obfervution and Jong 
experience. 

It would be fuperfluous to difeourfc on the organs of fpccch, which 
have been a thoufand times difieded, and as often described by niufi- 
ckns or anatomiftsj and the feveral powers of which every man may 
perceive either by the touch or by fight, if he will attentively obferve 
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another perfon pronouncing the different clafTes of letters, or pronounce 
them himfelf diftindlly before a mirror : but a (hort analyfis of articulate 
founds may be proper to introduce an exaiiiination of every feparate 
fymbol. 

All things abound with errour, as the old fearchers for truth remarked 
with defpondence ; but it is really deplorable, that our firft flep from 
total ignorance Ihould be into grofs inaccuracy, and tliat we fhould be- 
gin our education in lUngland with learning to read the Jive vowels, two 
of which, as we are taught to pronounce them, arc clearly diphthongs. 
There are, indeed, five fimple vocal founds in our language, as in that 
of Rome ; which occur in the words afi innocent ball, though not pre- 
cifely in their natural order, for wc have rctainctl the true arrangement 
of the letters, while we capricioufly difarrange them in pronunciation ; 
fo that our eyes are latisfled, and our ears difappointed. The primary 
elements of articulation are the jojt and hard breathings, the Jpiritus lenis 
and ftdritns aj'per of the Latin Grammarians. If the lips be opened ever 
fo little, the breath fu ffered gently to pafs through them, and the feebleft 
utterance attempted, a found is formed of fo fimple a nature, that, when 
lengthened, it continues nearly the fame, except that, by the leaft 
acutenefs in the voice it becomes a cry, and is pi-obably the firft found 
uttered by infants but if, while this element is articulated, the breath 
be forced with an effort through the lips, wc form an afpirate more or 
lefs hardi in proportion to the force exerted. When, in pronouncing 
the fimple vov/cl, wc open our lips wider, we exprefs a found completely 
articulated, which moft nations have agreed to place the fitjl in their 
fymbolical fyftcms : by opening them wider ftill with the corners of 
them a little drawn back, we give birth to the fecond of the Roman 
vowels, and by a large aperture, with a farther inflexion of the lips and 
a higher elevation of the tongue, we utter the third of tliem. By purling 
up our lips in the Icaft degree, we convert the Ample element into an- 
other 
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other found of the fame nature with the //r// vowel, cafly con- 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation: when this new iouiid is 
lengthened, it approaches very nearly to the jourth vowel, which we 
form by a bolder and Wronger rotundity of the mouth ; a farther con- 
tradtion of it produces the fyth vowel, whicli in its clongatiort aliuoil: 
clofes the lips, a fmall padage only being left {'or the breath. 'I'liei'e arc 
all fliort vowels j and, if an ItalLin were to read the \’.-ords a;/ i.^KOcenf 
bull, he would give the found of each correfponding long vowel, as in 
the monofyllables of his own language, fa, Ji, Jo, fe, fu. Between thei'e 
ten vowels are numberlefs gradations, and nice inflexions, which ufe 
only can teach j and, by the compofition of them all, might he I’onncd 
an hundred diphthongs, and a thoufand trij)hthon')s ; many of wliiclt 
are found in Italian, and were probably articulated by the it reeks-, but 
we have only occalion, in this tradl, for two di]>hthongs, which arc 
compounded of they?/y/ vowel with the thini, and with the jiftb, and 
fliould be expreffed by their conftituent letters : as to thofe vtx-al com- 
pounds which begin with the third and fifth Ihort vowels, they arc ge- 
nerally and not inconveniently rendered by dillind charaders, which 
are improperly ranged among the confonants. The tongue, which 
affifts in forming fomc of the vowels, is the princiiv.il infiruineiit in arti- 
culating two liquid founds, which have fomething of a vocal nattire - 
one, by ftriking the roots of tlic upper teeth, while the bnairh paflcs 
gently through the lips, another, by an inilexion upwards with a tre- 
mulous motion j and thefe two liquids coalefce with fuelt cafe, that a 
mixed letter, ufed in feme languages, may be formed by tlie firh of them 
followed by the fecond: when the breath is obdruaed by the prcB’urc 
of the tongue, and forced between the teeth on each fide of it, a liquid 
is formed peculiar to the Britijh dialed of the Celtlck. 

. We may now confider in the fame order, beginning with the root of 
the tongue and ending with the perfed clofe of the lips, thofe lefs 
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mufical founds, which require the aid of a ’vowels or at leaft of ihQ^tnple 
breathing, to be fully articulated; and it may here be premifed, that the 
har^o breathing diRinaiy pronounced after each of thefe confonants, as 
they are named by grammarians, conflitutes its proper afpirate. 

By the afllftance of the tongue and the palate are ptroduced two con- 
genial founds, diifering only as hard and foft ; and thefe two may be 
formed ftill deeper in the throat, fo as to imitate, with a long vowel 
after them, the voice of a raven; but if, while they are uttered, the 
breath be hardily protruded, two analogous articulations are heai'd, the 
fecond of which feems to chara(5lerize the pronunciation of the Arabs ; 
while the nafal found, very common among the Perfmis and Indians, 
may be confidered as the foft palatine with part of the breath pafling 
through the nofe ; which organ would by itfelf rather produce a vocal 
found, common alfo in Arabia, and not unlike the cry of a young ante- 
lope and fomc other quadrupeds. 

Next come different claffes of dentals, and among the firft of them 
fliould be placed the fibilants, which moft nations exprefs by an indented 
figure : each of the dental founds is hard or foft, fliarp or obtufe, and, 
by thrufting the tip of the tongue between the teeth, we form two 
founds exceedingly common in Arabick and Englip, but changed into 
lifping fibilants by the Perfans and French, while they on the other hand 
have a found unknown to the Arabs, and uncommon in our language, 
though it occurs in fome words by the compofition of the hard fibilant 
with our laft vowel pronounced as a diphthong. The liquid nafiil fol- 
lows thefe, being formed by the tongue and roots of the teeth, with a 
little afllftance from the other organ ; and we muft particularly remem- 
ber, when we attend to the pronunciation of Indian dialedls, that moft 
founds of this clafs are varied in a Angular manner by turning the tongue 
VOL. I. D D upwards, 
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upwards, and almoft bending it back towards the palate, fo as to exclude 
thena nearly from the order, but not from the analogy, of dentals. 

The labials form the laft ferics, moH: of which arc pronounced by the 
appulfe of the lips on each other or on the teeth, and one of them by 
their perfedl clofe : the letters, by which tlicy are denoted, rcprelent in 
moft alphabets the curvature of one lip or of both ; and a naturul eba- 
raSlir for all articulate founds might cafily be agreed on, if nations 
would agree on any thing generally beneficial, by deliitcating the fcvcral 
organs of fpeech in the ad of articulation, and feleding from each a 
diftind and elegant outline. A perfed language would be that, in 
which every idea, capable of entering the human mind, might be neatly 
and emphatically exprefied by one fpccifick word, fimplc if the idea 
were limple, complex, if complex; and on the fame principle a jK-rfed 
fyftem of letters ought to contain one fpecifick fymbol l‘or every foujul 
ufed in pronouncing the language to which they belonged : in tips rc- 
fped the old Perfian or Zend approaches to pcrfcdlon j but the Arabian 
alphabet, which all Mohammedan nations have inconlidoratcly adopted, 
appears to me fo complete for the purpofc of writing Arahkk^ that not 
a letter could be added or taken away without manifeil inconvenience, 
and the fame may indubitably be fiiid of the Dcvandgari tyllcm ; which, 
as it is more naturally arranged than any other, fiiall here be the ihuul- 
ard of my particular obfervations on AJiatlck letters. Our Englijh al- 
phabet and orthography are difgracefully and almoft ridiculoufly imper- 
fed j and it would be impofixble to exprefs either Indian^ Perjlan, or 
Arabian words in Roman charaders, as we are abfurdly taught to pro- 
nounce them; but a mixture of new charaders would be inconvenient, 
and by the help of the diacritical marks uled by the French, with a few 
of thofe adopted in our own treatifes on Jluxions, we may ^■pply our pre- 
fent alphabet fo happily to the notation of ail AJiatkk languages, as to 
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equal the Dthandgar} itfelf in precifion and clearnefs, and fo regularly 
tliat any one, who knew the original letters, might rapidly and unerr- 
ingly tranfpofe into them all the proper names, appellatives, or cited 
paffages, occurring in tradls of Afiatick literature. 


This is the fimpleft element of articulation, or firft meal found, con- 
cerning which enough has been faid : the word America begins and ends 
with it i and its proper fymbol therefore is A ; though it may be often 
very convenietitly exprefled by E, for rcafons, which I fliall prefently 
offer. In out own dnomalbhs langjptagc wc commonly mark this ele- 
mentary found by our fifth vowel, but fometimes exprefs it by a flrange 
variety both of vowels and diphthongs i as in the phrafe, a mother bird 
fiutters over her young ; an irregularity, which no regard to the deriva- 
tion of words or to blind cuflont can in any degree juflify. The Nagar). 
letter is called Ach\ but is pronounced in Bengal like our fourth fliort 
vowel, and in the ivejl of India^ like our firfi : in all the dialcfts properly 
Indian it is cpnfidered as inhrent hi cvcr|;'Confoqaht ; and is placed lafl 
in the fyftem of the 1‘ihetians, becaufe the letters,^ which include it, arc 
firft explained in their fchools. If our double confonants were inva- 
riably connefted, as in Sajfcrit, it would certainly be the better way to 
omit the fimple element, except when it begins a word. This letter 
anfwcrs to the fat-hhah, or open found of the Arabs, and, in fomc few 
yvords, to ^xp Zcbcr of Wvs ferfiai^^s^ or an acutcjaccent .jjlaced^iJ^cw th^ 
letter ; but this Arabian m^fk, which wiis' fupj^ed ir/8ie pJ/S/avi by a 
diftin<ft charader, is more frequently pronounced at Isfahan either like 
our firfi or ontfecond fliort vowel, as in chafim mikferzend, and the di- 
ftindion feems ^ depejro, in ^nera]|lon tIfW nature of the confonant, 
which follows it. Two of our letters, therefore, arc nccclTary for the 

complete 
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complete notation of the acar and zeber and thus we may he able oc- 
cafionally to avoid ridiculous or offenfive equivocations in writitig Orien- 
tal words, and to preferve the true pronunciation of the Pcrjiam, which 
dilfers as widely from that of the Mimimans in IncUnf as the language 
of our Court at St, James's differs from that of the rufricks in the Qmtk 
Shepherd, 

When vowel, as the Perjians pronounce it in the word bakht^ 

is doubled or prolonged as in bUht, it has the found of the fecond Ni/- 
garl vowel, and of the firft Arahick letter, that is, of our long vowel 
in cajl i but the Arabs deride the Pcijians for their broad pronunciation 
of this letter, which in Iran has always the found of our vowel in ('all, 
and is often fo prolated, as to refcmble the fourth and even x\\(^ Jlfth of 
our long vowels. Its natural mark would be the Hiort A do:thh'd\ Init 
an acute accent in the middle of words, or a gnvise at the end of them, 
will be equally clear, and conformable to the pradicc of polilhcd na. 
lions on the continent of Europe. The very broad found of tlio ArJum 
letter, which they call extended^ and which the Pcrjhms extend )’ct 
more, as in the word dshi, may aptly enough be reprcibnled by the, 
profodial fign, fince it is confrantiy longj whereas the mark iumzah u,s 
conftantly>r/mthe letter, and gives it the found of the point above, 
or below, it j as in the words 6skl and IJldm : the changes of this letter 
may perplex the learner, but his perplexity will foon vanilh, as he ad- 
™ces. _ In Wriung „ J, L frequently eonfouni the W1 

a with Its correfpondent ffort vowel, M^hich wc improperly exprefs Iw 
an O i thus we write Cojim for KAJim in deffance of analogy and cor- 
rednefs. Our vowel m fond occurs but feldom, if ever, in Arabian 
Indun, or Perfian Words : it is placed, neverthelefs, in the general 
fyftem with the Ihort profodhl mark, and ftands at the head of the 
vowels, becaufe itw in 4ruth only a Kwi^tion of the fimple breathing. 

Our 
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Our third vowel, corredly pronounced, appears next in the Ndgart 
fyftem; for our fecond fhort vowel has no place in it. This vocal 
found is reprcfented in Arabkk by an accute accent under the letter ; 
which at Mecca has almoft: invariably the fame pronunciation j but, 
fince, in the Zend, a charafter like the Greek E-pJilon reprefents both 
our fecond and third ftiort vowels, the Perjians often pronounce ztr 
like ^cber, calling this country Hend, and the natives of it Hendus : 
neverthelefs it will be proper to denote the Sanferit tear, and the Ara- 
bian cqfrhy one unaltered fymbol; as in the words Indra and Imam. 

The third vowel produced or lengthened is, for the reafon before fug- 
gefted, befi. marked by an accent either acute or grave, as in Italian : 

Se cerca, Ic dice : 

L’ainico dov’e ? 

L'amico infelice, 

Rifpondi, morl ! 

Ah ! no i si gran duolo 
Non darle per me. 
llii^ondi, ma folo : 

Piangendo parti. 

It was once my practice to reprefent this long vowel by two marks, 
as in the wmrds Lebeid and Dekodn, to denote the point in Arabkk as 
well as the letter above it | but my prefent opinion is, that Leb'id and 
Diwhn arc more conformable to analogy, and to the Italian orthography, 
which of all European fyftems approaches neareft to perfciStion. 

This 
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This is our ffth vowel j for our fourth fhort one is, like our fcond, 
rejedled from the pure pronunciation of the Sanfcrit in the well ol' 
India and at Bdndras, though the Bcngalef retain it in the firfl htnuiri 
letter, which they call ocar : to the notation of this found, our vo\\vl in 
fidUndi the Perfan in gul Ihould be conftantly appropriated, fince it i . 
a fimple articulation, and cannot without impropriety be rcprcfcntcil by 
a double letter. It anfwers to hu~pfdon, and, like that, is often con- 
founded with iota: thus miifc has the found of wz/jc among the modern 
Perjians, as Numpha wsiS pronounced Nymph a by tlic Romans. The da mm 
of the Arabs is, however, frequently founded, cfpccially in Pcrjia, like 
our fhort O in memory, and the choice of two marks for a variable lound 
is not improper in itfelf, and will fometimes be found very convenient. 


The fame lengthened, and properly expreded by an accent, as in the 
word virtu: it is a very long vowel in Perfan, fo as nearly to treble 
the quantity of its correfpondent fliort one ; and this, indeeti, may be 
obferved of all the long vowels in the genuine Lfahaui prtjunnciation j 
but the letter vcih is often redundant, fo as not to alter the found of the 
fliort vowel preceding it j as in khdf: and kUd: it may, ncvcrthelcf, he 
right to exprefs that letter by an accent, 

A vocal found peculiar to the Sanfcrit language: it is formed by a 
gentle vibration of the tongue preceding our third vowel pronounced 
very Jhort, and may be well exprefled by the profodial mark, as in 
Rijht, a Saint. When it is connedted with a confonant, as in Crtfma, 


no 
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no part of it is ufed but the curve at the bottom. We have a fimilar 
found in the word merrily, the fecond fyllable of which is much fhorter 
than the firft fyllable of riches. 


The fame complex found confiderably lengthened ; and, therefore, 
diftinguifliable by the profodial lign of a long vowel. 

In Bengal, where the ra is often funk in the pronunciation of com- 
pound fyllablcs, this letter expreffes both lyllables of our word lily j 
but its genuine found, I believe, is Iri, a fliort triphthong peculiar to 
the Sanfcrit language. 


Whatever be tlie true pronunciation of the former fymbol, this is 
only an elongation of it, and may, therefore, bcr^diftinguilhed by the 
metrical lign of a long vowel. 


Onr fecond long vowel, beft reprefented, like the others, by an 
accent, as in Vida, the facred book of the Hindus, which is a de- 
rivative from the Sanfcrit root vid, to know. The notation, which I 
recommend, will have this important advantage, that learned foreigners 
in Europe will in general pronounce the oriental words, exprefled by 
it, with as much corredtnefs and facility as our own nation. 


This 
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• This is a diphthong compofed of our frjl and third vowels, and 
cxpreffible, therefore, by thein, as in the word VaiJya, derived ti tan 
VedUi and meaning a man of the medical cajl: in Bengal xi is [tronouiu t ii 
as the Greek diphthong in poimhiy a nie])hert.], was probably I’ouiuleti In 
ancient Greece. The Arabs and the Englijh articulate this eoinpohtifjn 
exadly alike, though we are pleafed to exprefs it by a funple letter, 
which, on the continent of Europe^ has it genuine found. In tiu* 
mouth of an Italian the conllitucnt vowels in the words niai and mkl do 
not perfedly coalefce, and, at the clofc of a veiTc, they are fep iiMtetl ; 
but a Frenchman and a Pcrjian would pronounce tlient nearly like the 
preceding long vowel ; as in the word Mai, which at Paris means our 
month of the fame name, and at Isfahan lignifics ’icinc : the Per/lan 
word, indeed, might with great propriety be written md, as the diph- 
thong feems rather to be compofed of our fecond and third ihort vowel t j 
a- compofition very common in Italian poetry. 


>3 

Though a coalition of aclir and near forms this fuiitui in Btnifcrify 
as in the myftical word dm, yet it is in fid a fimplc arliculatioti, and 
Hat fourth of our long vowels. 


Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diphthong, compounded of our 
firf fifth vowels j and in Perfia the conftituent founds arc not per- 
fe% united; as in the word Firdaufi, which an Italian would 'pro- 
nounce exadly like a native of Isfahan. Perhaps, in Arabick words, it 
may be proper to reprefent by an accent the letters ylx and w/w, which, 

* preceded 
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preceded by the open vowel, form the refpe(9:ive diphthongs in Zohair 
and Jauheri ; but the omiiEon of this accent would occafion little in- 
convenience. 


CSJO 

This is no vowel, but an abbreviation, at the end of a lyllable, of 
the nafal confonants : thus the Portuguefe write Stad for Siam with a 
nafal termination j and the accurate M. D’Anville expreffes great 
unwillingnefs to write Siam for the country, and Siamois for the people 
of it, yet acknowledges his fear of innovating, * notwithllanding his 

* attachment to the original and proper denominations of countries and 

* places.’ It appears to me, that the addition of a diftindk letter ga 

would be an improper and inconvenient mode of exprefling the nafal 

found, and that we cannot do better than adopt the Indian method of 

diilinguifliing it, in Sanferit, Chinefcy and Perjian words, by a point 

0 * 

above the letter i as in Sinlia, a lion, Cdn/n, the name of an illuftrious 
Emperor, and Sdmdn, a houfehold. 

This too is an abbreviation or fubfiitutc, at the clofe of a lyllable, for 
the Jirong afpiratCy and may be diftinguilhed in the middle of a word 
by a hyphen, as in duh-c'bay pain, though it feems often to refemble 
the Arabian hiiy which gives only a more forcible found to the vowel, 
which precedes it, as in hbiemab, fcience. It is well known, that, 
when fuch Arabick words are ufed in conflxudtion, the final afpirate 
of the firft noun has the found of th } but, as the letter remains un- 
altered, it fliould, I think, be preferved in our charadters, and exprefled 
either by two poinls above it, as in Arabick, or by an accentual mark j 
VOL. I. EE fince 
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fince if we write Ziibiahu'lmulc, or, the Flower of the Realm, with a 
comma to denote the fuppreffion of the all/, every learner will know, 
that the firft word fliould be pronounced Zuhdai^ The ha is olieii 
omitted by us, when wc write Ferjian in Rngliflo letters, but ought 
invariably to be inferted, as in Sbuhaainah ; fiucc the afpiration is very 
perceptibly founded in the true pronunciation of dergah, rubah, and 
other fimilar words. The Sanfcrit charader before us has the lingular 
property of being interchangeable, by certain rules, both with ra, and 
fa', ixi the fame manner as the Syha of the Romans was formed from 
the Molick word hyha, and as arbos was ufed in old Latin for arbor. 


We come now to the firft proper confonant of the Iinlian lyftem, in 
which a feries of letters, formed in the throat near the root of the 
tongue, properly takes the lead. This letter has the founil of our k 
and c in the words king and cannibal j but there will be great conve- 
nience in expreffing it unifornjly by the fecond of thofe marks, what- 
ever be the vowel following it. The Arabs, and perliaps ail nations 
defeended from Sem, have a remarkable letter founded near the palate 
with a hard preflure, not unlike the cawing of a raven, us in tlie word 
Kdjim', and for this particular found the redundance of our own 
alphabet fupplies us with an ufeful fymbol ; the common people in 
Hbejdz and Egypt confound it, indeed, with the firft letter of Qair, 
and the Perjians only add to that letter the hard palatine found of the 
Arabian kaf-, but, if we diftinguifli it invariably by k, we fliull find 
the utility of appropriating our c to the notation of the Indian letter 
^ now before us. The third letter of the Roman alphabet w.is probably 
articulated like the kappa of the Greeks', and we may fairly fuppofe, 
that Cicero and Citbara were pronounced alike at Rome and at Athens i 

the 
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the PFelJb apply this letter uniformly to the fame found, as in cae and 
} and a little prarticc will render fuch words as cital> and cinnara 
familiar to our eyes. 


■if 

We hear much of afpirated letters ; but the only proper qfpirates 
(thofe I mean, in which a ftrong breathing is diflindlly heard after the 
confonants) arc to be found in the laiiguagcs of India ; unlcfs the word 
cachexy, which our medical writers have boiTowed from the Greek, be 
thought an exception to the rule: this afpiration may be dillinguifhed 
by a comma, as the letter before us is exprefled in the word c'hanitra, a 
fpade. The Arabian, Perfmi, and Tufean afpirate, which is formed by 
a harlh protrufion of the breath, while the confonant is roughly arti- 
culated near the root of the tongue, may be written as in the word 
makhzen, a treafury. 


I 1 

Whatever vowel follow this letter, it fliould conftantly be exprefled 
as in the words gul, a flower, and gil, clay j and we may obferve, as 
before, that a little ufc will reconcile us to this deviation from our irre- 
gular fyftem. The Germans, whofe pronunciation appears to be more 
confiftent than our own, would fcarcc underfland the Latin name of 
their own country, if an EngHJIman were to pronounce it, as he was 
taught at fchool. 


The proper afpirate of the lafl: letter, as in the word Rag^hmanfa : 
the Rer^ans and Arabs pronounce their ghain with a bur in the throat, 

and 
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and a tremulous motion of the tongue, which gives it a found re'cinhling 
that of r, as it is pronounced hx Nortbtunkrltind ^ but it is in truth a 
compound guttural, though frequently exprelTed by a litnplc letter, as 
in Gaza, which fhould be written Gbazzah, a city of and in 

gazelle, as the French naturalifls call the ghazlil, or antelope, of the 
Arabians. The Perjian word migb, a cloud, is mt'g'ba in SiWpr//-, as 
mijh, a fheep, appears alfo to be derived from fin^jha, by that change ot' 
the long vowels, which generally diftinguiihca the Iranum from xholuilum 
pronunciation. 


This is the nafal palatine, which I have already propofed to denote 
hy 2. point above the letter kj fince the addition of a g wtnild create 
confulion, and often fuggefl the idea of a different fylluble. 'J'lnis ciu!;; 
the firft feries of Ndgari letters, confifting of tlte bard anti fift guitur.il, 
each attended by its proper afpirate, and followctl by a fia/iil of the fiinc 
clafsj which elegant arrangement is continued, as far as puflihlc, througjt 

the Sanferit fyftcm, and feems conformable to the Iscautiful aiudo -v of 
nature. 


The nm B a fcrxes of « moil gnim.mriana «,muU, 

them, though feme hoia them to he fi.npk fuumh artieul.ted the 

i IJ"' <r t'ut 

Jcprcffed, as m the word C«m, by two letters, wldel. .are eerui.dv 

no tts component principles: it might. ,«rhups. he more properly dd 

noted, as uis m the great work of M. D' flnunn,.,, r, by li - but the 

inconvemence of retaining our own fymbol will he lefs than that of in- 

tro ucing a new combination, or inventing, after the example of Dr. 

r Fra.nki.in, 
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Franklin, a new chara<fler. China is a Sanfcrit word and it will be 
convenient fo to write it, though I feel an inclination to exprefs it other- 
wife. 

The fame compofition with a ftrong breathing articulated after it. 
Harih as it may feem, we cannot, if we continue the former fymbol, 
avoid expreffing this found, as in the word ch'handas, metre. 


This too feems to have been coniidered by the Hindus as a Ample 
palatine, but appears in truth to be the complex expreffion of dzh : per- 
haps the fame letter may, by a fmall difference of articulation, partake 
of two different founds. This at lead; we may obferve, that the letter 
under conllderation is confounded, as a Ample found, withy^r, and, as a 
compound, with ziit one of its conftiiuents: thus th& ydfmin of Arabia 
is by us called y/j/v/i)?, while the fame man is Giorgi at Rome and Zorzi 
at Venice ; or (to give an example of both in a Angle word) yug, or 
junSlhn, at Bdnares, is Jug in Bengal, and was pronounced zug, or, in 
the nominative, zugon at Athens. Wc Aiould, however, invariably ex- 
prefs the letter before us by ja. 

The Arabian letters cthald! , d’dd, and d’ha are all pronounced in Perjia 
like za, with a fort of lifp from an attempt to give them their genuine 
found: they may be wellexpreAed as in Auxionary charadters, by aferies 
of points above them, z, z, z. 

The preceding letter afpirated, a? in the word J'haJhat a fiih. 


This 
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This is the femid compofcd of the former and the IeUer_r.’. A ; 
the Italian word agnello and our onion contain a compofuion < t n aiul j-, 
they fliould regularly be written anycllo and oHyoH‘, and the huV.au (JiunJ 
differs only in the greater naftlity of the liril letter, wliieh in.iy l-e dif- 
tinguiflied, as before, hyoi point, Avery ulcful iMi/jirit n;ut, Jh-nhy- 
ing to knouOf begins with the letter ji/ followed by this ctjmp.mnd A.y///, 
and fhould be written whence /wjrvh.v, knowledge} hut this h.irfh 
combination is in Bengal foftened intoyyf/; it is cxprclfcd by a iliAind 
charafter, which ftands laft in the plate annexed 

In the curious work entitled Tobfahtl I Hind, or The Prefent ij/Tx'OtA, 
this is the fourth feries of Sanferit letters ; hut in general it has the thhd 
rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of the fyiicm. 'I’his dais 
is pronounced with an inflexion of the tongue towanis the roof oi' the 
mouth, which gives an obtiife found to the conl'onant, ami may be tlif- 
tinguifhed by an accent above it. The fir A is the Ixdj an t\i, as in tljc 
word cSt'ara, a rotten tree, and is commonly expreffctl in Perjinn writ- 
ings by /oar points, but would be better marked by the Akauian /.), 
which it very nearly refembles. 



The fame with a flrong breathing after it, as in VamnV*ha, or a/r- 
‘weariid, an epithet of Vtjhnu. 


* Plate JI. 


A remark- 
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A remarkable letter, which the Mujlimans call the Indian dhh, and 
exprefs alfo by four points over it ; but it Ihould, by analogy to the 
others, be diftinguiflied by an accentual mark as in the word dan'da, 
punilhment. When the tongue is inverted with a flight vibratory mo- 
tion, this letter has a mixture of the ra, with which it is often, but in- 
corredly, confounded j as in the common word ber for bera^ great. It 
refemblcs the Arabian dad. 


The preceding letter afpirated, as in D^hacht improperly pronounced 
Dacca. In the fame manner may be written the Arabian d bdy but 
without the comma, fince its afpiratc is Icfs diftindly heard than in the 
Indian found. 


This is the nafal of the third feries, and formed by a limilar inverfion 
of the tongue : in Sanjerit words it ufnally follows the letters ra and Jha 
(as in Brdhnienay derived from Ih abman , the Supreme Being ViJIm'u, 
a name of his preferring power) •, or precedes the otlier letters of the 
tliird clafs. 


13 . 

Here begins the fourth feries, on which we have little more to re- 
mark. The firfl: letter of this clafs is the common ta^ or hard dental, 
if it may not rather be confidered as a Ungual. 

Its 
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Its afpirate, which ought to be written with a comma, as in the 
word Afwatt'ha, the Indian fig-tree, left it be confounded by our 
countrymen with the Arabian found in thurayya, the Pleiads, which is 
precifely the Englifi afpiration in think j a found, which the Perjians 
and French cannot eafily articulate : in Perjian it fliould be exprefled 
by s with a point above it. 

The foft dental in Dhata, or Deity, 

The fame afpirated as in D’Jierma, juftice, virtue, or piety. We 
muft alfo diftinguiih this letter by a comma from the Arabian in 
dhahab, goldj a found of difiicult articulation in France and Perfia, 
which we write thus very improperly, inftead of retaining the genuine 
Anglofaxon letter, or exprefling it, as we might with great conve- 
nience, dhus. 

The Ample nafal, founded by the teeth with a little afliftance from 
the noftrils, but not fo much as in many French and Perjian words- 
Both this nqfal and the former occur in the name Ndrdyen'a, or 
dwelling in water. 


Next come the labials in the fame order j and firft the hard labial 
y>a, formed by a ftrong compreflion of the lips; which fo ill fuits the 

configuration 
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configuration of an Arabian mouth, that it cannot be articulated by an 
Arab without much effort. 

The proper afpirate of pa, as in the word JJ^epherd, but often pro- 
nounced like ourji^, as in fela, inftead of fhela, fruit. In truth the fa 
is a diflin<9: letter ; and our pha, which in EngUJIj is redundant, fhould 
be appropriated to the notation of this Indian labial. 


The foft labial in Budd'ha, wife, and tlie fecond letter in moft alpha- 
bets ufed by Europeans', which begin with a vowel, a labial, a pala- 
tine, and a lingual : it ought ever to be diftinguifhed in Ndgark by a 
tranfvcrfc bar, though the copyifts often omit this ufeful diftindion. 

The Indian afpirate of the preceding letter, as in the word bhdfd, 
or a fpoken dialed. No comma is necellary in this notation, fince the 
found of bha cannot be confounded with any in our own language. 

This is the laft nafal, as in Menu, one of tlie firffc created beings 
according to the Indians: it is formed by clofing the lips entirely, 
whilft the breath pafles gently through the nofe; and here ends the re- 
gular arrangement of the Ndgarl letters. Another feries might have 
been added, jmsiRly, fa, Jha, za, zha, which are in the fame proportion 
as ta, tba, da, dbd, and the reft j but the two laft founds are not ufed 
in Sanferit, 

vot. i. P F 


Then 
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Then follows a fet of letters approaching to the nature of vowels : 
the firft of them feems in truth to be no more than our third fhort 
vowel beginning a diphthong, and may, therefore, be thought a fuper- 
fluous character : lince this union, however, produces a kind of con- 
fonant articulated near the palate, it is ranked by many among the con- 
fonants, and often confounded with ja : hence Yamurdf a facred river 
in India, called alfo the Daughter of the Sun, is written Jomanes by the 
Greeks, and fumna, lefs properly, by the Englijh, 


The two liquids na and ma, one of which is a lingual and the 
other a labial, are kept apart, in order to preferve the analogy of the 
fyftem ; and the other two are introduced between the two femivowels ; 
the firft of thefe is ra, as in Ra'ma, the conqueror of Sttdn, 

. The fecond is la, in Lanca, another name of that ifland both in Tihut, 
and in India, A defed in the organs of the common Bengalefe often 
caufes a confufion between thefe two liquids, and even the found of 
na is frequently fubftituted for the letter before us. 

When this charader correfponds, as it fometimes does in Sanferitt 
with our wa, it is in fad our fftb Jhort vowel preceding another in 
forming a diphthong, and might eafily be fpared in our fyftem of letters ; 
but, when it has the found of w, it is a labial formed by ftriking th<j 

lower 
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lower lip againft the upper teeth, and might thus be arranged in a feries 
of proportionals, pa, fa, ba, va. It cannot eafily be pronounced in 
this manner by the inhabitants of Bengal and fome other provinces, who 
confound it with ba, from which it ought carefully to be diftinguifhed ; 
fince we cannot conceive, that in fo perfect a fyllem as the Sanferit, 
there could ever have been two fytnbols for the fame found. In fa£t the 
Montes Parveti of our ancient Geographers were fo named from Parueta, 
not Parbeta, a mountain. The waw of the Arabs is always a vowel, 
cither feparate or coalefcing with another in the form of a diphthong ■, 
but in Pcrfian words it is a confonant, and pronounced like our va, though 
with rather lefs force. 


Then follow three fibilants, the firft of which is often, very inaccu- 
rately, confounded with the fccond, and even with the third: it belongs 
to that clafs of confonants, which, in the notation here propofed, are 
c.vprclfcd by acute accents above them to denote an inverfion of the 
tongue towards the palate, whence this letter is called in India the 
palatine fa. It occurs in a great number of words, and dionld be 
written as in paUsa, the name of a facred tree' with a very brilliant 
flower. In die fame manner may be noted the sad of the Arabs 
and Hebrews, which laft it refembles in fhape, and probably refem- 
bled in found? except that in Cas‘m'ir and the provinces bordering 
on Perfa it is hardly diftinguiihable from the following letter. 


The fecond is improperly written fa in our Pnglif fyllem, and eba, 
ftill more erroneoufly, in that of the Prench ? but the form generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the inconvenience of too great a 
change even from wrong to right. This letter, of which > and ba 

are 
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X are not the component parts, is formed fo far back in the head, that 
the Indians call it a cerebral : either it was not articulated by the Greeks , 
or they chofe to exprefs it by their Xi‘, fince of the Tcrjian word 
ArdaJHir they have formed Artaxerxes. 

The dental fa, which refembles the Hebrew letter of the fame found, 
and, like that, is often miftaken by ignorant copyifts for the tna. 

The ftrong breathing ha, but rather mifplaced in the Ndgarl (yftem j 
iince it is the lecond element of articulate founds : the very hard breath- 
ing of the Arabs may be well cxpreffcd by doubling the mark of afpira- 
tion, as in Muhbammed, or by an accent above it in the manner of the 
long vowels, as in Ah'med, 

The Indian lyftem of letters clofes with a compound of ca and Jka, 
as in the word parkfha, ordeal : it is analogous to our x, a fuperfluous 
character, of no ufe, that I know of, except in algebra. The Bengalefe 
give it the found of cya, or of our k in fuch words as kind and Jky but 
we may conclude, that the other pronunciation is very ancient, fince the 
old Perfans appear to have borrowed their word Raejhah from the 
Racjba, or demon of the Hindus, which is written with the letter before 
us. The Greeks rendered this letter by their K/ii, changing Daejhin, or 
the fouth, into Dakbin. 

All the founds ufed in San/cHt, Arabkk, Perfum, and HanM, are ar- 
ranged fyftematically in the table prefixed to this diflertation * j and the 

■* Plate I. 

fingular 
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lingular letter of the Arabs, which they call din, is placed 
before the confonants. It might have been claffed, as the modern "Jews 
pronounce it, among the ftrong najhis of the Indians but, in Arabia 
and Perjia, it has a very diifercnt found, of which no verbal defcription 
can give an idea, and may not improperly be called a nafal vowel: it is 
uniformly diftinguifhed by a circumjiex either above a fliort vowel or 
over the letter preceding a long one, as flm, learning, ddlim, learned. 

Agreeably to the preceding analyfis of letters, if I were to adopt a 
new mode of EngHjh orthography, I fliould write Addijhn’s defcription 
of the angel in the following manner, diftinguilhing the fimple breath’- 
ing, or firft element, which we cannot invariably omit, by a perpen- 
dicular line above our firft or fecond vowel : 

So hwen sm dnjel, bai divaln camdnd, 

Widh niiitn tempefts Ihccs a gilti land. 

Sell az av let dr pel Britanya pad:, 

Ciilm and firln hi draivz dhi fyuryas blift. 

And, ph'z’d dh’almaitiz arderz tu perfdrm. 

Raids in dlii hwerlwind and dairedts dhi llarm. 

This mode of writing poetry would be the touchftone of bad rhymes, 
which the eye as well as the car would inftantly detedt j as in the firft 
couplet of this defcription, and even in the laft, according to the com- 
mon pronunciation of the word perform, I clofe this paper with fpeci- 
mens of oriental writing, not as fixed ftandards of orthography, which 
no individual has a right to fettle, but as examples of the method, 
v.'hich I recommend ; and, in order to relieve the drynefs of the fub- 
jedl:, I annex tranflations of aU but the firft fpecimen, which I referve 
for another occafion. 


imme 
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I. 

Four DiJUchs from the Sr'ibha'gawat 
Mr. Wilkins’s Orthography, 

ahamevasamevagre nanyadyat sadasat param 
pafchadaham yadetachcha yovaseefliyeta sofmyaham 


reetertham yat prateeyeta na prateeyeta chatmanee 
tadveedyad atmano inajium y3:tha bhaso yatha tamah 

yatha mahantee bhootariee bho6tefhoochchavache£hwan8o 
praveefhtanyapraveeihtinee tatha tefhoo natefhwahani 

etavadeva jeejnafyam tSttwS j^jnasoonatnianSh 
anwaya vyateerekabhyam yat fyat sarvatra sarvada. 

•" , . ' '.,1 ' ' f ' , ' , 1 ' 

This wonderful paflage I Ihould exprefs in the following manner : 

ahamevafamevagr^ nanyadyat fadafstt param 
pas'chadaham yadetachcha ydvas'ifliyeta fdfmyaham 

rit^rt’ham yat pratiy^ta na pratfy^ta chitmani 



yat’ha mah^ntj. bM^ni.bhdtd^chcMvach^wami > y 
pravhh'tanyapraviih'tdni tat’hJi tdlhu ha t^fhwaham 

etdvaddva jijhyifyam tattwa jijnydfunitmanah 
anwaya vyatir^cibhydm yat fydt fcrvatra fervada. 

■* ' -i 

* See Hate IV. The Letters arc in Plate II* 

II. Mo'ha 
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II. 

Mo'ha Mudgara. 

The title of this fine piece properly fignifies T^he Mallet of Delufion 
or Folly, but imy be tranflated A Remedy for 'DlfraSlion of Mind: it is 
compofed in regular anapaftick verfes according to the ftriftefl: rules of 
Greek profody, but in rhymed couplets, two of which here form a 
s'loca. 

GS’fl^ciiRgrRs'’ ix 

^’TR“^35tR[t3=5r iBWaRK" 5t351l 

5?fSiS|pwt'5SPHS \ 

sifePtSRiRJiKtn” tl 

3lf3c5ff5^55ttf <C3?ncftel u 

■iterr =3twf ^sR^ntatanffT' l 


fppraira=ijt*im* ^ 
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51?” H3IW ^to” tST [ 

raa^Tcir \ 

's^ppjfps; =^5^3? 11 

^5(fc=Fra’^ti5lTOlK.’RR5’5t: 1 

ir 1^° ’iw cTt^gHflifsp^” ra^v3rtt?5 il 

'tilWN’T” U 

^5W53rq$ ^to2?5mtPW; ii 
stK’fsfg^tts^^ T*rf nr ^gtspwf; i 

nRt“ tTOHtfSRK?" (35t° T” H 

mtid'ha jahihi dhanagamatriflbn'atn 
cum tepubuddhimanah fuvitriflinam 
yalkbhas^ nijacarmdpdttam 
vittam t^na vinddaya chittam. 
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cii tava canta caflc putrali 
fanfcaroyam ativavichittrah 
cafya twain va ciita ayata 
ftattwam chintaya tadidam blinitah. 

ind cuni dhanajanayaavanagarvaui 
harati nimeflvat calah farvatn 
mayamayainidainac’hilam Iiitwa 
brclnnapadain prcvis'us'a viditwa . 

j lalim'dalagatajalavattarakm 
tadvajjivanamatis'aya chapalam 
cflienamiha fajjana fangatirecSL 
bhawati bhawiirnavataranc nauca. 

angam gaHtam palitam mund'ani 
dantaviliin'am jatam tuiid'am 
caradhritacampitas'dbhitadand'am 
tadapi namunchatyas'a blknd'am. 

y^vajjananam tavanmarankm 
t^vajjananl jat'harc s'ayanam 
iti fansare fp’Imt'atara ddiliah 
cat’hamiha miiiiava tava fantdfliah. 

dinay^minyau sAyam pratah 
s'is'iravafantau punar4y4taht 
cdlah crfd ati gach’hatyiytt 
ftadapi na munchaty4s'4v4yuh. 


fur 


voi.. I. 


G C 
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furavaramandiratarutalavafah 
s'ayya bhutalamajinam vafah 
fervaparigrahabhogatyagah 
cafya fuc’ham na caroti virugah. 

s'atraii mitre putre bandhau 
ma curu yatnam vlgrahafandhau 
bhava famachittah fervatra twam 
vdnch’bafyachirad yadi viflinutwam. 

afh ’taculachalafeptaramudra 
brehmapurandaradiiiacararudrah 
natwam naham nayain Idea 
ftadapi cimart’ham criyate s'dcah. 

twayi mayi chdnyatraicb viflinur 
vyart’ham cupyafi mayyafahiOinuh 
fervam pasyiitmanyatmanam 
fervatrdtfrija bhcdajnyanam. 

vdlaftavat crid'as'afta 
ftarun'aftivat tarunlradtah 
vriddhaftavach chintamagnah 
pereme brahman'i cdpi nalagnah, 

dwddas'a pajj’hat'icdbhiraseChah 
s'ifliyanam cat’hitdbliyupades'ah 
ydfliam naifba cardti vivdeam 
tdflidm cah curutdmatir^cam. 


A vei 
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A verbal Tranfla-tion, 

1 . Rcilrain, dcluJed mortal, thy thirll of acquiring wealth; excite an 
avcrlion /rw// it in tby body, underftanding, and inclination : with the 
riches, widely dioii aci{iurcd by thy own adions, with thefe gratify 
thy foul. 

2. Who is thy wife; who thy fon; how extremely wonderful is even 
this world; v^^hofe creature thou ulfo art\ whence thou earned: — medi- 
tate on this, O brother, and again on tliis. 

Make no bead of opulence, attendants, youth; all tbefe time 
fivatches away in the twinkling of an eye : checking all this illufion like 
Mdyd, fet thy heart on the foot of Braiime, ipeedily gaining know- 
ledge of him. 

4. As a drop of water moves tremulous on the lotos-leaf, thus is hu- 
man life inc.xprcfiibly flippery: the company of the virtuous endures here 
but for a moment ; that is our fhip in paffing the ocean of the world. 

/>. The body is tottering; the head, grey; the mouth, toothlefs: the 
delicate ftaff trembles in the hand, which holds it : dill the flaggon of 
covetoufnefs remains unemptied. 

Cl, How foon arc wc horn ! how foon dead ! how long lying in the 
mother’s womb ! How great is the prevalence of vice in this world ! 
Wherefore, O man, had thou complacency here below ? 

7. Day and night, evening and morning, winter and fpring depart 
and return: time fports, life paffes on; yet the wind of expe<dation 
continues unredrained. 


8. To 
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8. To dwell under the manfion of the high Gods at the foot of a 
tree, to have the ground for a couch, and a hide for vcfture j to re- 
nounce all extrinfick enjoyments, — ^whom doth not fuch devotion fill 
with delight ? 

9. Place not thy affections too ftrongly on foe or friend, on a fon or 
a kinfman, in war or in peace: be thou even-minded towards all, if 
thou defireft fpeedily to attain the nature of Vishnu. 

10. Eight original mountains, and feven feas, Brahme, Indra, the 
Sun, and Rudra, thefe are permanent : not thou, not I, not this or that 
people i wherefore then foould anxiety be raifed in onr minds ? 

11. In thee, in me, in eveiry other being is Vishnu; foolifiily art 
thou offended with me, not bearing my approach : fee every foul in thy 
own foul i in all places lay afidc a notion of diverfity. 

12. The boy fo long delights in his play ; the youth fo long purfues 
his damfel ; the old man fo long broods over uneafinefs ; that no one 
meditates on the Supreme Being. 

13 . This is the inftrudion of learners delivered in twelve diftinCl 
ftanzas: what more can be done with fuch, as this work fills not 
with devotion? 


m. 

The following elegy, which is chofen as a fpecimen of j/irabick*, 
was compofed by a learned Philofopher and Scholar, Mi'r Mu- 
hammed Husain, before his journey to Haidardbdd with Richard 
Johnson, Efq. 

• Plate v.and Pktc III. 
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m& ivij'a Id dnfa dllati 
jnat ilayya iilai badhar 
dhuihmu dthkala jafnahd 
imdlkalbii f dra hlhi dldhadr 

ras'adat dsdmida kaumthd 
fatakhallafat minhd dlgharar 
nciziidi kbaJdkhildn lehd 
alia tujdjibd bifliar 

ttjhcH dlt'anka lid' hulmabin' 
fakadat hlhd najma dlfahhar 
jl Mlabin' kad cahhalai 
bijmvddibci jafna dlkamar 

‘wa feral dlgbamdma cadjmulin' 
ter&i dlmjuma dial djlmr 
uhi dyknoii lilfmdi 
dial Haddyikibd dlzuhar 

li'a&lberku yebjimu ihegruhu 
djabdn' lihdtica dlgUyar 
•madlrddu edda ynkharriku 
aids' mdkba Jl summi AW ajar 

fabmeat tvAAnikunl ’wakad 
bladbarat t^dU min khdfar 
•f^dlderhd ‘hlta 'khudddabd 
^^b^jiyadldn Uhadbar 


n^ffteneffajal 
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’watcncjj'afiit id’h axUamat 
waramat fu xvddi bmljloeriir 
d'hallat tiiadtlbunei Mat 
(in jedda li cizmit difafar 

kdlat ddhabta fu-xoddand 
xvaddhaktahu h'erra dlfakar 
iad/i dxjadmera lilhaxMt 
nvatut'iuu nds'ih'aca dlghudar 

’watcddru min drd'iri Hat 
drd'in xaamd terd'di dlmekarr 
yaumdn tesini bica dlbibbaru 
uoatdrah' aii turniai bibarr 

mil dbd dfddaca jaUahord 
b' aula dlbilddi Jiwai did' ajar 
adlifta dd'hbda dlfcld 
waneska drama dlbdJJxier 

dm had melelta jlwdrand 
yh ’mails a khilkn had nafar 
fdrlJm dlai kalbi dlladhi 
rdma dljulumxm ’mama kadar. 

The Tranllation. 

1. Never, oh ! never fliall I forget the fair one, who came to niy tent 
with timid circumfpeftion : 

2. Sleep fat heavy on her eye-lids, and her heart fluttered with fear. 


3. She 
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3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe (the fentinelsj, and 
had difmifled all dread of danger from them: 

4. She had laid alide the rings, which ufed to grace her ankles j left 
the found of them fliould expofe her to calamity : 

5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, which hid from her the 
morning- ftar. 

6. It was a night, when the eye-laflies of the moon were tinged with 
the black powder ( Alcohol) of the gloom : 

7. A night, in which thou mighteft have feen the clouds, like 
camels, eagerly grazing on the liars j 

8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright borders of the Iky j 

Q. The lightning difplayed his Aiming teeth, with wonder at this 
■ change in the firmament j 

10. And the thunder almoll burll the ears of the deafened rocks. 

11. She was deiirous of embracing me, but, through modelly, de- 
clined my embrace. 

12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my eyes,, watered a bower 
of roles. 

13. When Ihe Ipake, her panting %hs blew flames into my heart. 


14. She continued expollulating with me on my exceflive defire of 
travel. 


15. * Thou 
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15 . * Thou haft melted my heart, {he laid, and made it feel incx- 

* preffible anguifh. 

lO. ' Thou art perverfe in thy condu<ft to her who loves thee, and 

* obfequious to thy guileful advifer. 

17. ‘ Thou goeft round from country to country, and art never 

* pleafed with a fixed refidence. 

18 . * One while the feas roll with theej and, anotlicr while, thou 
‘ art agitated on the fhore. 

iQ. ‘ What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife from ramhling over 

* foreign regions ? 

20 . * Haft thou aflbeiated thyfelf with the wild antelopes of the de- 
‘ fert, and forgotten the tame deer ? 

21 . * Art thou weary then of our neighbourhood? O wo to him, 

* who flees from his beloved ! 

22 . * Have pity at length on my afflided heart, which feeks relief, 

* and cannot obtain it,’ 

Each couplet of the original confifts of two Dimeter lam&ickst and 
muft be read in the proper cadence. 


IV. 

As a fpecimen of the old "Perfian language and charadcr, I fubjoin a 
very curious paffage from the Zendt which was communicated to me 
by Bahman the fon of Bahra'm, a native of Tezi^ and, as' his 
name indicates, a ; he wrote die paflfage from memory j fince 

his 
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liis books in Pahlavl and Deri are not yet brought to Bengal. It 
is a fuppofed anfwcr of I'zad or God to Zera'htusht, who had 
afked by what means mankind could attain happinefs. 


Ax. pid ti mud che cc pid u mad ne kbojfonud hi.d hargiz bibifit ne vimd ; 
be juyi ctrfah bizah vinid: mehdn ra be dzarm nic ddrid, cehdn rd be hlch 
gunah maydzdrid : aj khijimxscndi derviJJ? nang me ddrid: ddd u venddid i 
khdltki yeSfd beh car ddrid •, az rijidkhizi ten pasin endijheh nemdyid ; 
mabddd cc ajhii ten kbijh rli dtizakhi cumd, va dnche be khijfeten najfjdhad 
be cafdn mapajhidtd va ma ciuhd: her che be git\ cimid be mainu az aueh 
pazirab dyed * . 


A Verbal Tranflation, 

If you do that with which your father and mother are not pleafed, 
you lhall never fee heaven j inllcad of good fpirits, you fliall fee evil 
beings : behave with honefly and with refpeft to the great; and on no 
account injure the mean : hold not your poor relations a reproach to you: 
imitate the jullice and goodnefs of the Only Creator: meditate on the 
rcrurre<5l:ioii of the future body; left you make your fouls and bodies the 
inhabitants of hell; and whatever would be unpleafing to yourfelves, 
think not that pleaiing to others, and do it not: whatever good you do 
on earth, for that you fliall receive a retribution in heaven.” 


It will, perhaps, be fufpeded (and the language, itfelf may confirm 
tlie fufptcion), that this dodlrine has been taken from a religion very 
difierent both in age and authority, from that of Zera'htusht. 


V. 

The following flory in modern Perjim was given to me by Mitza 
Abdu*lrahhi'm of Isfahan : it feems extradted from one of the 

^ Piatt Vllf The Zertif fiCltcTs are in Plate III* 

H H 


VOL. I. 


many 
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many poems on the loves of Mejnu'n and Lail'i, the Romeo and 
Juliet of the Eaft. Each verfe confifts of a Cretick foot followed 
by two Choriambit or a Choriambus and a Molojfus. 



^J) 


c;/'? <jVy^ w(CwT 


(3-* k 

^1. Ic 



Mi 


C/^ 1)5^ 


o-i:> 

c5>i< ip'J’ jv 

«# 


(J^ JJ cJl^ if 


«» 
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iiJ I> jit^^ 
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Kji4^ jj>V. 

h )r^ jC{j1 hi^jr' (J^ W/ 

0 1 ^yiJLts' j b 

l y>i ■^At jl '>js* j^\Sy* 

,}/ j>0 o>j-yt 

ju^/l ijX Vi .^,•^>^’*'^^'1'^ 

tk} \jV,\5/j<^^j ijJX 

wT - 

p_^ jC c-j)— ft'*;; (•/Vui'lj^ 
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O e>^^LXir, 

Sbiftnajii feri p^4f^i alem 
perverejh ydftehi dameni ghem 

dU rang o rokhi laildyi jonkn 
kbdli rokbfdrebi hdmun Mejnun 

ydft chun rab hi cdjlodnebi tjbk 
djitdn Jhud bideri kbdnebi ijhk 

berferejh Jhakhs'i jonun fdyab Jicand 
kii s' ehi ddjhikt djh gajlit boland 

der drab ber t'arafl gbaugbd Jhud 
nakli u mkli mejdlh-bd Jisud 

hdd dmiri bidrab vdld Jhdn 
s ab'tbi micnat h Jervat * bijehdtt 

tore idzi ghemi bejrdn didab 
fur guli ddghi moyabbat cbldah 

didah der t'ifiiyt kbdd s&zi ferdk 
talkhiyi zabriferdkejh bimezdk 

* The mder will fupply the point over t, when it fland* for tb. 


ydft 
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yaft chun kis's^ehi an derd Jigdl 
card fermhi bighulamt der h'dl 

ceh suyl najd kadam fd% zi fer. 

Jfjatt beh tdjil ravdn chun serser 

an ceh dil bordah zi Mejniin bi nigab 
beh berem zud biydver hemrdh 

raft 0 dvard ghuldmac der h'dl 
JLaihi an pddijhahi mulct jemdl 

beh ghuldnii digarejh Jhud fermdn 
ceh tb hem Jhau bi suyi dajht ravdn 

jdnibi zinati drbdbi jondn 
Jfjemi pur nuri moh abbat Mejniin 

zud aver berem an sdkhtah rd 
an jigarsuzi ghem dnddkbtah rd 

raft 0 bcrgajht ghuldmac chu nigdb 
vdliyi cijhvari ifikejh hemrdh 

card drd chu nazar mardi dmir 
did zdrl bi ghemi ijhk dhr 

her ferefli Jhakbs'i jmdn cardab vafen 
zakhmi hejrdn hi tenejh pirdhen 

muyi fcr her bedenejh gajhtab kobd 
mdzah dz dbilabi pd her pd 

Jhdnah 
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Jhanah az khdri mughilan her miijh 
khirkah dz rigi biyahdn ber diijh 

goft cat gomjloudahi vddiyi gbem 
hick khwdhi ceh temenndt dehem 

ferferdzat cunam dz micnat d jdh 
Lath drem biberet khdt'er khwdh 

goft ni ni ceh baiideji baiid 
zerreh rd hem nazari bd khorjhid 

goft khivdhl ceh com rdjl btgu 
fairi an sqfh'abi rokhfdri nku 

yd neddri bijemdkfj maiti 
rdf berguyi bi jdni haiti 

goft cat kodvahi drbdbt ccrem 
zerrahi khdct deret tdji ferem 

ber dilem derd zi Lailt cdfifi 
kh’whhejhi vas / zi bi injtififi 

bahri khorfendiyi in jozvi h'akir 
bas bmad fertavl dz mihri monir 

goft b gar/i)^shy} dajht ravdn 
didab giry&n b mizhah dficfifhdn 

The 
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The Tranflation. 

1 * The limn, who had inebriated himfelf with milk from the nipple of 
Anguifli, who had been nourilhed in the lap of Affliction, 

2. Mrjnu'n, mad with the bright hue and fair face of Laili, him- 
felf a (lark mole on the cheek of the dcfert, 

.‘i. Having found the way to the manfion of love, became Jixed like 
the thrcihuld on the door of love’s palace. 

A. Over his head the form of Madnefs had call her fhadow : the tale 
of his paiUoii was loudly celebrated. 

5. Among the Arabs a tumult arofe on all fides: the relation of his 
adventures was a deffert in their aflemblies. 

f). A powerful Prince reigned in Arabia, poffeffing worldly magnifi- 
cence and riches : 

7- He had feen the depredations of Grief through abfence from a be- 
loved object : he had plucked many a black-fpotted flower from the 
garden ff/'love. 

8. Even in his infancy he had felt the pain of reparation : the bitter 
tafte of that poifon remained on his palate. 

t). When he learned the flory of that afflicted lover, he inftantly gave 
an order to a Have, 

''•i ^ 

10. Bafmg, * Make thy head like thy feet in running towards Najd-, 

* go with celerity, like a violent wind : 

1 1 . Bring 
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11. ‘ Bring Ipeedily with thee to my prefence Her, who has ftolcn 
* the heart of Mejnu'n with a glance.’ 

12. The ftripling ran, and in a fliort time brought Laili, that 
Emprefs in the dominion of beauty. 

3 3. To another flave the Prince gave this order: ‘ Run thou alfo 
‘ into the defert, 

14. * Go to that ornament of frantick lovens Mkjnu’n, the illu- 
‘ mined taper of love. 

15. ' Bring quickly before me that inflamed youth, that hcart-con- 
‘ fumed anguifli-pierccd lover.’ 

15. The boy went, and returned, in the twinkling of an eye, acetnu- 
panied by the ruler in the territories of love. 

17 . When the Prince looked at him, he belicld a wretch in iHiiulage 
to the mifery of dclire. 

18. Madnefs had fixed her abode on this head: he was clothed, u.s 
with a veft, with the wounds of reparation. 

ig. His locks flowed, like a mantle, over his body: his only iundal 
was tlie callus of his feet. 

20. In his hair ftuck a comb of Arabian thorns ; a robe of fund from 
the- defert covered his back. 


21. ‘ O THOU, 
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21. ‘ O THotr, faid the Prince, who haft been loft in the valley o; 

* forrow 5 doft thou not wifli me to give thee the obje<ft of thy pafiion 

22. *To exalt thee with dignity and power, to bring LailI before 
‘ thee gratifying thy foul ?’ 

23. * No, no ; anfwered he, far, far is it from my wifli, that an atom 
‘ fliould be feen togetlier with the fun.* 

2 1. ‘ Speak truly, replied the Prince, art thou not willing to recreate 
‘ thyfclf on the finooth plain of that beautiful cheek ? 

23. * Or haft thou no inclination to enjoy her charms .? I adjure 

* thee, by the foul of Laili, to declare the truth !’ 

20. He rejoined: * O chief of men with generous hearts, a particle 

* of duft from thy gate is a diadem on my head. 

27 . * The pain of my love for Laili is fufScient for my heart: a 

* wilh to enjoy her prefence thus would be injuftice. 

2H. * To gratify this contemptible foul of mine, a fingle ray from 
‘ that bright luminary would be enough.’ 

20. lie fpake, and ran towards the defert, his eye weeping, and his 
cyc-lalhcs raining tears. 

Thefe couplets would fully anfwcr the purpofe of ftiowing the method, 
in which Perjian may be written according to the original charadters, 
with fomc regard alfo to the Isfahiini pronunciation j but, fince a very 
ingenious artift, named Muhammed Ghau'th, has engraved a tetra- 
voL. I. , 1 1 ftich 
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ilich on copper, as a fpecimcn ot his art, and fincc no moval' 
can equal the beauty of Ferfnm writing, I annex his plate 'S 
the four lings, which he has fcle<fled, in }‘]nglijb letters : they 
eafy to require a tranflation, and too infignificaut to delerve it. 


le types 
and :uKi 
are tea) 


Tlmcnil tlz/z 

Chajl.ml terah'Ihnn zi to darm ma 
keblab toyi ru beech arm mci 
h'djaii md dz to her dyed tcmdin 
ddmendt dz caf nagtizdr'lm m. 


VI. 

The firft Ipecimen of Hinds, that occurs to me, is a little G/mzii! or 
love-fong, in a Cbortambkk meafurc, written by CJknn'a' 
the wife of Giia'ziu’ldIn Kh'an, a man of confuminatc abilities 

'in I ' I 

and confummate wickednefs, who has borne an active part in the 
modern tranfaftions of Upper lihulujliin. 


iji 

*♦> 






• Plate VI. 


Muddait 



/ <</ //V/ 


/z 
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Muddafi hemse Jbkhan fdz, bi Jdlusl hoi 
ab tamennd cb ychan jnuzhedel mcyusi hdi 


ah ab cafrati ddghi ghemi kbubun se temam 
s'ajKdi sinah mcrd jilnvai t'dusi hai 


hat tnin t'arah' jigar khuni tira muddatse 
at h'inna cijci tujhe kbwdhijJn pdbusi hat 


a ivazi derd mezc sh wah bhere hain sure 
jis Icbi 'zakham nc fiemJJnri ter), chusi ha) 

tohmatl ijlik abas carte havi mujhper Minnat 
hun yeh fech mllnc c) kfiubdn sb iu tuc kbus) hdi. 

The Tranflation. 

1 . My belovetl foe fpcaks of me with diflimulation i and now the 
tidings of dcfpair are bronglit hither to the deiire of my foul. 

2. Alas, that the fmooth furface of my bofom, through the marks 
of burning in the lad abfcncc of lovely youths, is become like the 
plumage (jf a peacock. 

I./ikc me, O Uima (the fragrant and elegant fhrub, with the 
leaves < 1 !* whicli the nails of Arabian women are dyed crimfon), thy 
heart has long been full of blood: wliofe foot art thou defirous of 
kifilng ? 


-1. Inftcad of pain, my beloved, every wound from thy cimeter fucks 
with its lips the fwcethefs, with which it is filled. 
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5. The fufpicion of love is vainly call on Min mat-— Yes j true ii 
is, that my nature rather leads me to the company of bcautiiul youths. 

Thus have I explained, by obfervations and examples, my method of 
noting in Roman letters the principal languages of J/iai nor can I 
doubt, that Armenian, I’urkifi, and the various dialers of ‘Tartary, 
may be exprelTed in the fame manner with equal advantage ; but, as 
Chinefe words are not written in alphabetical charadlers, it is obvious, 
that they mull be noted according to the bell pronunciation ufed in 
China j which has, I imagine, few founds incapable of being rendered 
by the fymbols ufed in this eflay. 


ON 



ON 


THi: GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, AND INDIA, 

!J R/TTI'.N /W 1784, AND SINCE RETISED, 

BY 

The president. 


vv E cannot juftly conclude, by arguments preceding the proof of 
fidls, that one idolatrous people muJft have borrowed their deities, 
rites, and tenets from another j fince Gods of all fliapes and dimen- 
fions may be framed by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by the 
frauds and follies of men, in countries never conneded; but, when 
features of refcmblancc, too ftrong to have been accidental, are ob- 
fervable in different fyftems of polytheifm, without fancy or prejudice 
to colour them and improve the likenefs, we can fcarcc help believing, 
that fome connedion has immemorially fubfifted between the feveral 
nations, who have adopted them : it is my dcfign in this effay, to point 
out fuch a rcfemblancc between the popular worfliip of the old Greeks 
and Italians and that of the Hindus i nor can there be room to doubt of a 
great fimilarity between their ftrange religions and that of Egypt, China, 
Perjia, Phrygia, Fboenice, Syria', to which, perhaps, we may fafely 
add fome of the fouthern kingdoms and even iflands of America j while 


the Gothick fyftem, which prevailed in the northern regions of Europe, 

was not merely fimilar, to tltofe of Greece and Italy, but almoft the fame 

in 
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in another drefs with an embroidery of inia^'.cs aji|farciuly yljhuhk. 
From all this, if it be f.itisi:a<2ori1y proved, we nv.iy infer a general 
union or aflinity between the inoft diilinguillicd inliabitants of the pri- 
mitive woi'ld, at the time when they deviated, as they did too early tie^’i- 
ate, from the rational adoration of the only true God. 

There feem to have been four principal I'ourccs of all inyiludogy. 
L Hi^orical, or natural, trutli has been perverted into fable by igno- 
rance, imagination, flattery, or ftupidity j as a king of CrcA*, w'hofe 
tomb had been difeovered in that ifland, was conceived to have been the 
God of Olympus, and Minos, a Icgillator of that country, to have been 
his fon, and to hold a fupreme appellate juriiUitb'on over departed linils; 
hence too probably flowed the talc of Cadmus, as Hoc hart learnedly 
traces it ; hence beacons or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon- 
fters vomiting flames ; and two rocks, from their appearance to mari- 
ners in certain pofitions, were fuppofed to cruih all vcifels attempting to 
pafs between them ; of which idle fidbions many other inllanccs might 
be collefted from the OdyJJ'ey and the various Argonautkk poems. T'he 
lefs we % of ^Julian liars, deifications of princes or warrioiirs, altars 
raifed, with thofe of Avoli.o, to the bafed of men, ar.d divine titles 
bellowed on fuch wretches as Cajus Octavianus, the lefs wn Ibiill 
expofe the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or the brutal folly oi' 
the low multitude : but we may be allured, that the mad apothcofts of 
truly great men, or of little men fiilfely called great, has been the origin 
of grofs idolatrous errors in every part of the pagan world. 11. The 
next fource of them appears to have been a wild admiration (»f the 
heavenly bodies, and, after a time, tlie fyflcms and calculations of 
Alironomers ; hence came a confiderahlc portion of Egyplian and Grecian 
fable j the Sabian worlhip in Arabia j the Perjian types and emblems of 
Mihr or the fun, and the far extended adO' ation of the dements and 
the powers of nature ; and hence perhaps, all the artificial Chronology 

of 
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of the CJj'mefe and Ltdums, witli the invention of demigods and heroes to 
fill the vacant niches in their extravagant and imaginary periods. III. 
Niunberlds divinities have been created folely by the magick of poetry; 
whofc cllcntial bufinefs it is, to perfonify the mofi: abilrad; notions, and 
to ]->lacc a nymph or a genius in every grove and alinoft in every floM^er: 
hence ITy^icia and health and remedy, are the poetical daughters 
of yRscuLAPius, who was either a diftinguiflicd phyfician, or medical 
llcill perfonified ; and hence Chlorisy or verdure, is marided to the Ze- 
phyr. IV. The metaphors and allegories of moralifts and metaphy- 
ficians have bccit alfo very fertile in Deities ; of which a thoufand ex- 
amples might be adduced from Plato, Cickro, and the inventive 
commentators on Homer in their pedigrees of the Gods, and their 
fabulous lefibns of morality ; the richeft and nobleil jftream from this 
abundant fountain is the charming philofophical tale of Psyche, or the 
Progn'fs of /he Soul ; than which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fub- 
blime, and well fupported allegory was never produced by the wifdom 
and ingenuity of man. Hence alfo the Indian Ma'ya', or, as the word 
is e.vplaincd by feme Hindu fcholars, ** the firfl inclination of the God- 

head to diverfify himfelf (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds,” 
is Icignod to be the mother of univerfal nature, and of all the inferiour 
Gods ; as a Cajhmrmn informed me, when I afked him, why Ca'ma, 
or Love^ was reprefented as her fon ; but the word Ma'ya', or delujion^ 
has a more fubtilc and recondite fenfe in the Vedanta philofophy, where 
it fignifics the fyftcm of perceptions^ whether of fecondary or of primary 
qualities, which the Deity was believed by Epicharmus, Plato, 
and many truly pious men, to raife by his omniprefent fpirit in the 
minds of his creatures, but which had not, in their opinion, any cxift- 
ence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of the Indian and European 
heathens, from whatever fource they were derived, I fliall remember, 

that 
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that nothing is lefs £ivourablc to enquiries aficr trutli than a lyllcinatical 
fpirit, and lliall call to mind the faying of a llhiJu writer, “ that wluj- 
“ ever obftinately adlicres to any fet of opinions, may bring hiinfeir to 
“believe that the freilieft fandal-wood is a flame <»f fire:” this will 
effedlually prevent me from inlifling, that fuch a Clod ol India was tbe 
Jupiter of Greece-, fuch, the Apollo ; fueh, /be MfCHctiK v : in IIkH, 
jfince all the caufes of polytheifm contributed largely to the afl'emlflage 
of Grecian divinities (though Bacon reduces them all to reflned allego- 
ries, and Newton to a poetical difguife of true hillory), we find many 
JovES, many Apollos, many Mercuries, with diflind attributes and 
capacities nor fhall I prefumc to fuggefl more, titan that, in one i apa- 
city or another, there exifls a llriking fimilitude between the t hied' ob- 
jects of worfliip in ancient Greece or I/a/y and in the very itUercilimt 
country, which wc now inhabit. 

The comparifon, which I proceed to lay before you, nmtl needs in* 
very fuperficial, partly from my lliort rcfidence In Jllindn/bw, ji.udy 
from my want of complete Icifure for literary anudenu-nts, but priiu i- 
pally becaufe I have no European hook, to refreib my memory <d' old 
fables, cxcc]it the conceited, though not unlcanvd, wmk of Po.srrv, 
entitled the Pantheon, and that fo mifcrably tranflaled, that it can hariily 
be read with patience. A thouland more ilrokcs ol refemblance might, 
I am fixre, be collcdled by any, who Ihould with tlnit view penUb 
Hesiod, Hyginus, Cornutus, and the other mythologilh ; or, 
which would be a fliortcr and a plcufanter way, (boulti be flitisficd wiilt 
the very degant Syntagmata of Lii.ius Gut Ai.rms. 

Difquifitions concerning the manners atul condtid of our fpecies tti 
I early times, or indeed at any time, are always curious at leail an<l ttinuf- 
ingi but they are highly interefting to fuch, as can fay of themfclves 

witit 
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with Chremes in the play, “ We are men, and take ah intereft in all 
that relates to mankind They may even be of folid importance in 
an age, when fome intelligent and virtuous perfons are inclined to doubt 
the authenticity of the accounts, delivered by IVIoses, concerning the 
primitive world ; fince no inodes or fources of reafoning can be unim- 
portant, which have a tendency to remove fuch doubts. Either the' 
firft eleven chapters of all due allowances being made for a 

figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, or the whole fabrick of our national 
religion is falfe ; a conclufion, which none of us, I trull:, would wilh to 
be drawn. I, who cannot help believing the divinity of the Messiah, 
from the undifputed antiquity and manifefi: completion of many pro- 
phclies, efpecially thofe of Isaiah, in the only perlbn recorded by 
hiftory, to whom they are applicable, am obliged of courfe to believe 
the fandity of the venerable books, to which that facred perfon refers 
as genuine i but it is not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, 
that I have at heart: it is truth itfelfj and, if any cool unbiased 
rcafoncr will clearly convince me, that Moses drew his narrative 
through Egyptian conduits from the primeval fountains of Indian litera- 
ture, I Hull efteem him as a friend for having weeded my mind from a 
capital error, and promife to Hand among the foremoft in alfifting to 
circulate the truth, which he has afeertained. After fuch a declaration, 

I cannot but perfuade myfelf, that no candid man will be difpleafed, if, 
in the courfe of my work, I make as free with any arguments, that he 
may have advanced, as I fiiould really defire him to do with any of 
mine, that he may be difpofed to controvert. Having no fyftem of my 
own to maintain, I lhall not purfue a very regular method, but lliall 
take all tlie Gods, of whom I difeourfe, as they happen to prefent 
thcmfelves; beginning, how;ever,. like the Romans and the Hindust 
with Janu or Gane'sa. 


VOL. I, 


K K 


The 
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The titles and attributes of this old Italian deity arc fully comprized 
in two choriambick verfes of Sulpitius ; and a farther account of him 
from Ovid would here be fuperfluous : 

"Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biform is, 

O cate rerum fator, O principium deorum ! 


“ Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity with two heads, 
and with two forms j O fagacious planter of all things, and leader 
of deities !” 


He was the God, we fee, of Wifdom ; whence he is reprefented on 
coins with /w, and, on the Hetrufcm image foun(| at Falifci, with 
four, faces j emblems of prudence and circumfpe£tion ; thus is Gane'sa, 
the God of Wifiom in Hinduftan, painted with an Elephanfs head, the 
fymbol of . fagacious difeernment, and attended by a favourite rtf/,; yirhich 
the Indians, confider as a wife and provident animal. His next fgreat 
charadter (the plentiful fource of many fuperftitious ufages) was that, 
from which he is emphatically feyled the father, and which the fecond 
verfe he^^-^ited more fully exprefles, the origin and founder ^ ell 


things:., 
built 

conjedtur^ 
any othejr 
later tiMH t 
entrai 
or thiropi 
that he 




h,;. iinlefs from a tradition that 

faerbSbes, it is not to 
■ inyo|s^' '^^fore 

ln..th^ oldTacfed in 

^ .^,^':;^«re firfe oier^d. to 
yate jioufes were called yanuae,'Mi3im. 



ih* the plur^hhE&fe^i' honings ^ 

^‘holdin^'A 'jjs- guardian 


as openingf^ot j^te^ onl^, but all m^rlant •works pptd 
kinds that he was ex hegitmng of 
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<% j that, although the Roman year began regularly with Marchy yet 
the eleventh month, named yajiuarius, was confidered as jirji of the 
twelve, whence the whole year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemuity by the confuls inaugurated in his fane, 
where his llatue was decorated on that occafion with freth laurel ; and, 
for the fame reafon, a foiemn denunciation of war, than which there 
can hardly be a more momentous national adt, was made by the military 
conful’s opening the gates of his temple with all the pomp of his magi- 
ftracy. The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus might, either 
denote, according to the general opinion, that he leads and governs 
twelve months, or that, as he fays of himfelf in Ovin, all entrance and 
accefs muft be made through him to the principal Gods, who were, 
to a proverb, of the fame number. We may add, that Janus was 
imagined to prefide over infiints at their birth, or the beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has preclfely the fame charader : all facrifices 
and religious ceremonies, all addreffes even to fuperiour Gods, all ferious 
compofitions in writing, and all worldly affairs of moment, are begun 
by pious Hindus with an invocation of Gane'sa i a word compofed of 
//i, the governor or kader^ and gan'ut or a company of deities, nine of 
which companies are enumerated in the Amarc6Jh. Inftances of open- 
ing bufinefs aufpicioudy by an ejaculation to the Janus of India (if the 
lines of rcfemhlance here traced will juftify me in fo calling him) might 
be multiplied with eafe. Few books are begun without the words 
taiion to Gane's, and he is firft invoked by who con- 

du£k the trial by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the bdmat or facri- 
ficc to fires M. Sonnerat reprefents him as highly revered on the 
Coaft of Coromandel i ** where the Indians t he fays, would not on any 
account bdild a houfc, without having placed on the ground an image 
of this deity, which, th^ fprinkle with oil and adorn every day, with 
** flowers i ihey fet up his figure in all their temples, in the ftrects, in 

“the 
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the high roads, and in open plains at the foot of fonie tree 5 fo that 
“ perfons of all ranks may invoke him, before they undertake any 
“ bufinefs, and travellers worflnp him, before they proceed on their 
“journey.” To this I may add, from my own obfervation, that in 
the commodious and ufeful town, which now rifes at Dharmuranya or 
Gaya, under the aufpices of the adivc and benevolent Thomas Law, 
Efq. collector of Rotas, every new-built houfe, agreeably to an im- 
memorial ufage of the Hindus, has the name of GANt-EsA fuperferibed 
on its door -, and, in the old town, his image is placed over the gates 
of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of the pagan Gods, of whofe 
office and adtions much is recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the Sky and the Day, is 
purely a confeffion of ignorance, who were his parents or who his pre- 
deceffors and there appears more fenfe in the tradition faid to bo 
mentioned by the inquifitive and well informed Plato, “ that both 
** Saturn or time, and his confort Cybele, or the together 

with their attendants, were the children of Ocean and Thetis, or, 
“ in lefs poetical language, fprang from the waters of the great deep.*' 
Ceres, the goddefs of harvefts, was, it feems, their daughter; and 
ViRpiL deferibes “ the mother and nurfe of all as crowned with tur- 
“ rets, in a car drawn by lions, and exulting in her hundred grand- 
“ fons, all divine, all inhabiting fplendid celcftial manfions.” As the 
God of time, or rather as time itfelf perfonified, Saturn was ufuully 
painted by the heathens holding a feythe in one hand, and, in the other, 
a fnake with its tail in its mouth, the fymbol of perpetual cycles and 
revolutions of ages : he was often reprefented in the of devouring 
years, in the form of children, and, fometimes, encircled by the feafons 
appearing like boys and girls. By the Latins he was named Satun- 
NUSj and the mod: ingenious ctymobgy of that word is given by 

Festus 
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Festus the grammarian; who traces it, by a learned analogy to many 
fimilar names, a fatUy from planting, becaufe, when he reigned in 
Italy t he introduced and improved agriculture : but his diftinguilhing 
chara<fler, which explains, indeed, all his other titles and functions, 
was expreffed allegorically by the ftern of a fliip or galley on the reverfe 
of his ancient coins; for which Ovid affigns a very unfatisfadtory 
reafon, “ bccaufe the divine Granger arrived in a fhip on the Italian 
** coaft ;” as if he could have been expedted on horfe-back or hovering 
through the air. 

The account, quoted by Pomey from Alexander, Polyhistor, 
caib a clearer light, if it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn; that he predidted an extraordinary fall of 
rain, and ordered the conflrudlion of a veffel, in which it was. 
ncceflary to fccure men, bcaHs, birds, and reptiles from a general 
inuntlationf’ 

Now it ieems not cafy to take a cool review of all thefe teffcimonies 
concerning the birth, kindred, offspring, charadler, occupations, and 
entire life of Saturn, without affenting to the opinion of Bochart, 
or admitting it at leail to be highly probable, that the fable was raifed 
on the true hifloiy of Noah ; from whofe flood a new period of time 
was computed, and a new fcrics of ages may be fald to have fprung ; 
tvho role frclh, and, as it were, newly born from the waves ; whofe 
wife was in iadt the univerfal mother, and, that the earth might foon be 
rcpeopled, was early blcffed with numerous and flourifliing defeendants ; 
if we produce, therefore, an Indian king of divine birth, eminent for his 
piety and beneficence, whofe ftory feems evidently to be that of Noah 
difguifed by 4Jiatick fijffion, we may fafely offer a conjedture, tliat he 
was alfo the fame perfopage with Saturn. This was Menu, or 
Satyavrata, whofe pratronymick name was Vaivaswata, or child 

of 
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of the Sun ; and whom the Indians believed to have reigned over the 
whole world in the earlieft age of their chronology, but to have reluied 
in the country of Drervira, on the coall: of the Eallern Indian Peninruli : 
the following narrative of the principal event in his life I have literally 
tranflate-d from the Bhagavat j and it is the fubjctl oi the hrll PurJna, 
entitled that of the Matfya^ or FiJJ}, 

* Defiring the prefervation of herds, and of Brahmans , of geitii and 

* virtuous men, of the Vidas^ of law, and of precious things, the lord 

* of the univerfe aflumes many bodily fhapes j but, though he pervades, 

* like the air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfclf unvaried, fince he 
has no quality fubjedt to change. At the clofe of the lail (lalpa, 

* there was a general defirudlion occafioned by the fleep of BitnuMA’ j 

* whence his creatures in different worlds were drowned in a s’&ii 

* ocean. Brahma', being inclined to llumber, ddiring repofe after 

* a lapfe of ages, the ftrong demon HayagriVa came near him, and 

* ftole the FddaSf which had flowed from his lips. When IIiiKi, t!\e 

* preferver of the univerfe, difeovered this deed of the Prince oJ 

* Ddnavas, he took the fliapc of a minute fifli, called Jap'htir\. A hedy 

* king, named Satyavrata, then reigned j a fervant of the fpirit, 

* which moved on the waves, and fo devout, that water w'a.s his only 
'* fuftenance. JJe was the child of the Sun, and, in the prefent Calpa^ 

* is invefted by Nara'yan in the office of Menu^ by the name of 
Sra'ddhaoeVa, or the God of ObfcquicvS. One day, as he was 

* making a libation in the river Cr'itamltlh, and held water in the palm 

* of his hand, he perceived a fmall fifli moving in it. The king of 

* Dravira immediately dropped the fifli into the river together with 

* the water, which he had taken from- it ^ when the fafharl thus 
*■ pathetically addreiTed the benevolent monarch *. “ How canft thou, 

O king, who fliowefl: affedion to tlie opprefled, leave me in this 
** river- witer, where I am too weak to refift the monfters of the ftream, 

** who 
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“ who fill me with dread?” He, not knowing who had allumed the 

* form of a fiih, applied his mind to the prefervation of the fafhariy 

* both from good nature and from regard to his own foul j and, having 

* heard its very fuppUant addrefs, he kindly placed it under his pro- 

* tedion in a fraall vafe full of water j but, in a Angle night, its bulk 

* was fo incrcafed, that it could not be contained in the jar, and thus 

* again addreflcd the illuftrious Prince ; I am not pleafed with living 
** miferably in this little vafe ; make me a large manfion, where I may 
“ dvvcll in comfort.” The king, removing it thence, placed it in the 

* water of a ciftern j but it grew three cubits in lefs than fifty minutes, 

* and laid : “ O king, it plcafes me not to ftay vainly in this narrow 
ciftern ; fince thou haft granted me an afylum, give me a fpacious 

** habitation.” He then removed it,, and placed it in a pool, where, 

* having ample fpace around its body, it became a filh of confiderable 

* fize. “ This abode, O king, is not convenient for me,, who muft 
** fwim at large in the waters : exert thyfelf for my fafety •, and remove 
** me to a deep lake Thus addrelTccL, tlie pious monarch threw 

* the fuppliant into a lake, and, when it grew of equal bulk with that 

* piece of water, he call the vaft filh into the fea. When the fifli was 

* thrown into the waves, he thus again fpoke to Satyavrata: 
** here the horned lliarks, and other monfters of great ftrength will de* 
** vour me j thou lliouldft not, O valiant man, leave me in this 

* ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by the filli, who had addrefied him 

* with gentle words, the king faid : “ who art thou, that beguileft 
tm in that aflumed lliape? Never before have I feen or heard of fo 
prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, haft filled up, 
in a fingle day, a lake an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, 

** thou art Bhagavat, who appeareft before mej the great Heri; 
** whofe dwelling was on the waves j and who now, in compaffion to 
*• thy fervants, beareft the form of the natives of the deep. Salutation 
and praife to thee, O firft male, the lord of creation, of prelcrvation,' 

of 
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« of deftruaion ! Thou art the higheft ohjed, O fupreme ruler, ^ of us 
« thy adorers, who pioully feck thee. All thy deluhvc dciccnts u) thts 
world give exiftence to various beings: yet I am anxious to know, kn 
what caufe that lhape has been all'umcd by thcc. Let me not, t) 
lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, whole perfe^ 

- benevolence has been extended to all; when thou hall ihewn us to 
6ur amazement the appearance of other bodies, not m reality 
« exifting, but fucceffively exhibited.” The lord of the univerlc, 

* loving the pious man, who thus implored him, and intending to 

* preferve him from the fea of deftruaion. caufed by the depravity 
« of the age, thus told him how he was to ad. « In feven days from 
« the prefent time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
“ plunged in an ocean of death ; but, in the midft ol the dellroymg 
« waves, a large vclTel, fent by me for thy ufc, lluill Hand before thee. 

« Then llialt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety ol leeds ; 

« and; accompanied by feven Saints, encircled by pairs of all brute 

animals, thou llralt enter the fpacious ark and continue in it, fecurc 
« from the flood on one immeiifc ocean without liglit, except the 
“ radiance of thy holy companions. When the Ihip Hiall he agitated by 
an impetuous wind, thou flialt fallen it with a large fea-ferpent on my 
“ honi} for I will be near thee; drawing the vcflel, with thee and thy 
“ attendants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night 
“ of Brahma' ftiall be completely ended. I'hou flialt then know my 
« true greatnefs, rightly named the fupreme Godhead j by my favour, 
“ all thy queftions fliall be anfwcred, and thy mind abundantly inflruil- 
ed,” Heri, having thus dircaed the monarch, difappeared ; and 
‘ Satyavrata humbly waited for the time, which the ruler of our 
< fenfes' had appointed. The pious king, have feattered towards the 

* Eaft the pointed blades of the grafs darbha, and turning his lace to* 

* wards the North, fate meditating on the feet of the Gc«i, who had 

* borne the form of a fifli. The fea, overwhelming its Chores, deluged 
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t the whole earth; and it was foon perceived to be augmented by 
‘ flioweis from immenfe clouds. He, flill meditating on the command 
‘ cT IiiiA<5AVAT, liiw tlic veflcl advancing, and entered it with the 
‘ chi fi of having carried into it the medicinal creepers and 

* ( oj\('ch-S:\ed to the directions of Heri. The faints thus addreffed him : 
“ O king, laeditatc on Ce'sava ; who will, furely, deliver us from 

this danger, and grant us profperity.” The God, being invoked by 

* the monarch, appeared again diftinCtly on the vafl: ocean in the form 

* of a fnh, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with one 
‘ llupem'ious horn ; on which the king, as he had before been com- 

* manded by IIkr!, tied the ihip with a cable made of a vaft fer- 
‘ pent, and, h.appy in hui prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer of 
‘ Maohu. When the monarch had Jfiniflicd his hymn, the primeval 

* IhiAOAVAT, who watched for his liifcty on the great expanfe 
‘ (,■ •,s.L;er, fpokc aloud to his own divine cfiencc, pronouncing a facred 
‘ I'nr/h'/.r, v.ifich contained the rules of the Stine' by a philofophy: but 

* it w.is an infinile myilery to he concealed within the breaft of Saty- 

* AVKivvA } who, fitting in the vcllcl with the faints, heard the prin- 
‘ ciplc of the foul, the Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 

* power. Then Heri, rifing together with Brahma', from the 

* dellrudivc deluge, which was abated, flew the demon Hayagri'va, 

‘ and recovered the facred books. Satyavrata, inftrudled in all 

* tUvinc and human knowledge, was appointed in the prefent Ca/j!>a, by 
< the fivoiir of Vishnu, the feventh Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata: 

‘ hut the appearance of a horned fifh to the religious monarch was 
» Mij'cK or delufion ; and he, who fliall devoutly hear this important 
‘ allegorical narrative, will be delivered from the bondage of fin.' 

I'his epitome of the firft In£an Hiftory, that is now extant, appears 
(o me very curious and very important ; for the ftory, though whimfi- 
cully drciled up in the form of an allegory, feems to prove a primeval 
VOL, 1. t L traditidn 
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tradition in this country of the univerfal deluge defcribcd by Mosr.s, and 
fixes confequently the iimct when the genuine Hhidu Chronology adu- 
ally begins. We find, it is true, in the Purdn, from which the narra- 
tive is extraded, another deluge which happened towards the clofc of 
the third age, when Yujdiiist’iiir was labouring under the perfccution 
of his inveterate foe Duryo'dhan, and when Crjisiina, who had 
recently become incarnate for the purpofe of fuccouring the pious and 
of deftroying the wicked, was performing wonders in the country of 
Mat'hura but the fecond flood was merely local and intended only to 
affed the people of Vraja: they, it feems, had offended Indra, the God 
of the firmament, by their enthufiaftick adoration of the wonderful child, 
who lifted up the mountain Govcrdhaia, as if it had been a flower, 
“ and, by Ihcltering all the herdfmen and Ihcphcrdcilcs from the jflorm, 
convinced Indra of his fupremacy." That the Saiya, or (if we 
may venture fo to call it) the Saturniany age was in truth the age of the 
general flood, will appear from a clofe examination of the ten Avatdrsy 
or DefeentSy of the deity in his capacity of preferver ; lincc of tlic four, 
which are declared to have happened in the Satya yugy the three JirJl 
apparently relate to fome ftupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhibitsS the miraculous 
punifliment of pride and impiety : firfl, as wc have ihown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Ilindusy an interpofitiou of Providence to pre- 
ferve a devout perfon and his family (for all the Pa/ulits agree, that his 
wife, tliough not named, mull: be underftood to have been faved v\'lth 
him) from an inundation, by which all the wicked were deftroyedi 
next, the power of the deity defeends in the form of a Boar, the iynibol 
of ftrength, to draw up and fupport on his tulks the whole earth, which 
had been funk beneath die ocean j thirdly, the fitmc power is repre- 
fented as a tortoife fuftaining the globe, which had been convulfcd by 
the violent aflaults of demons, while the Gods churned the fca with the 
mountain Mandavy and forced it to difgorge the facred things and ani- 
mals, 
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mals, together with the water of life, which it had fwallowed: thefe 
three ftorles relate, I think, to the lame event, fhadowed by a moral, 
a mctaphyiicul, and an agronomical, allegory j and all three feem con- 
nc£lcd with the hicroglyphical fculptures of the old Egyptians. The 
fourth jlvatiir was a lion illuing from a burlling column of marble to 
devour a blafphcming monarch, who would otherwife have flain his re- 
ligious Ton ; and of the remaining fix, not one has the leaft relation to 
a deluge : the three, which are aferibed to the Trltayugy when tyranny 
and Irrcligion arc faid to have been introduced, were ordained for the 
overthrow of Ty rants, or, their natural types. Giants with a thoufand 
arms formed for the rao(l extenfive opprefiionj and, in the Divdparyug, 
the incarnation of Crisiina was partly for a fimikr purpofe, and partly 
with a view to thin the world of unjuft and impious men, who had 
ituiU'iplicd ill that age, and began to fwarra on the approach of the 
CtiHyugy ('1* the age of contenthn and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he 
icetns to have been a reformer of the dodrines contained in the Vedas y 
ami, though liis good nature led him to cenfurc thofe ancient books, 
hccaulc they enjoined facrificcs of cattle, yet he is admitted as the 
ninth jlvaidr even hy the Brahmans of Cds\ and his praifes are fung 
liy the poet J av adk'va: his charafter is in many refpedts very ex- 
trurodinary ; but, as sin account of it belongs rather to Hiftory than 
to Mytiiology, it is referved for another difiertation. The tenth Avaidr, 
wo are tokl, is yet to come, and is espciited to appear mounted (like 
the crowned compieror in the Apocalyps) on a white horfe, with a 
cimetcr blazing like a comet to mow down all incorrigible and impeni- 
tent oftenders, who flisill then be on earth* 

Thclc four Tugs have fo apparent an affinity with the Grecian and 
Bmian sigos, thstt one origin may be naturally affigned to both fyftems : 
the firft in both is diftinguifticd as abounding in gold^ though Satya 
, .me.in truth and probity, which were found, if ever, in the times im- 
mediately 
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mediately following fo tremendous an exertion of the divir.e power as 
the deftrudtion of mankind by a general deluge j the next is i liurac- 
terized by fiher, and the third, by copper-, tliough their ufual names 
allude to proportions imagined in each between vice and virtue : the 
prefent, or earthen, age feems more properly diferiminated than by iron, 
as in ancient Europe fince that metal is not baler or lei's ul'ciul, thougli 
more common in our times and confequently lefs precious, than copper; 
while mere earth conveys an idea of the lowell degradation. We may 
here obferve, that tlie trueHiftory of the World fccmsobvioufly diviliblc 
into four ages or periods j w'hich may be called, firft, the Dilnvian, or 
pureft age j namely, the times preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceed- 
ing it till the mad introdu(5lion of idolatry at Bahel ; next, tlic Patri- 
archal, or pure, age; in which, indeed, there \rtrc migl^ty hunters of 
beads and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the faniily oi’ Skm to 
the fimultaneous edabliflmicnt of great Empires by liic dvfcvudant!* of 
his brother Ha'm ; thirdly, the Mofalck, or lefs pun*, age ; from the 
legation of Moses, and during the time, when his ordinances were 
comparatively wcll-obfervcd and uncofruj>tcil ; luill}', the Prophetical, tjv 
impure, age, beginning with the vehement warnings given by the I'lo- 
phets to apoftate Kings and degenerate ii.Uiuns, but Hill rublillii>g uiui 
to fubfift, until ail genuine propliecics lhali be fully accompliflied. 'I'hc 
duration of the Hiiloric-al ages mull needs be very uncijiial and difprojKJi - 
tionate ; while that of the Indian Yugs is difpolcd li> regularly and arti- 
ficially, that it cannot be admitted -as natural or jirobable : men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progrcillon or at the termination of 
regular periods; yet fo well-proportioned arc the tliat even the 

length of human life is diminiihcd, a. tltey advance, frt.m an hundred 
thoufand years in a fubdecuplc ratio; and, as ilic number of principal 
oivatars in each decreafes arithmetically from four, ih the number of 
years in each decreafes geometrically, and all together conllitute tlu; ex- 
travagant fum of four million three hundred and twenty thoufitad years, 

which 
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\vliich aggregate, multiplied by feventy-one, is the period, in which 
every Munu is believed to prclide over the world. Such a period, one 
iniglvc conceive, would have fatisfied Archytas, the meafurer of fea 
tuid earth tmd the numbercr of their fands, or Archimedes, who invented 
a nul ition, that was capable of expreffing the number of them j but the 
eo;uprehcnfive mind of an Indian Chronologill has no limits j and the 
reign.s of i’ourtecn Menus are only a jfinglc day of Brahma', fifty of 
u'hich days liavc clapfed, according to the Hindus, from the time of the 
C're'.iiioa : that all this puerility, as it feems at firfi: view, may be only 
an allronomical riildle, and allude to the apparent revolution of the fixed 
liars, of which the Brahmans made a myftcry, I readily admit, and am 
even inclined to believe ; but fo technical an arrangement excludes all 
idea of ferious Iliflory. I am fenfible, how much thefe remarks will 
uil'end the warm advocates for Indian antiquity j but wc muft not facri- 
iive truth to a bale fear of giving ofience: that the Fedas were adually 
written before the flood, I lhall never believe j nor can we infer from 
the jneceding dory, that the learned Hindus believe it j for the allego- 
rical lliuuher of Brahma' and the theft of the facred books mean only, 
in timpler language, that the human race ^as become corrupt', but that 
the Fedas arc very ancient, and fiir older than other Sanferit compofi- 
tion.^, I will venture to aflert from my own examination of them, and 
a com pari foil of their llyle with that of the Purdns and the Dherma 
Hdjira. A limilar comparifem jufiifies mo in pronouncing, that the 
excellent law-book aferibed to Swa'yamcuuva Menu, though not 
even pretendeti to have been written by him, is more ancient than the 
Bh.v'oavat i but that it was compofed in the firfi: age of the world, 
the Brahmans would find it hard to perfuadc me j and the date, which 
has been afilgned to it, docs not appear in either of the two copies, which 
I pofiefs, or in any other, that lias been collated for me : in fad the fup- 
pofed date is comprized in a verfc, which flatly contradidfs the work 
itfelfi for it was not Menu who compofed the fyftem of law, by the, 

command 
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command of his father Brahma', but a holy perfonage or demigod, 
named Bhrigu, who revealed to men what Menu had delivered at the 
requeft of him and other faints or patriarchs. In the Mdnava Saf- 
tra, to conclude this digreffion, the meafurc is fo uniforiti and melo- 
dious, and the ftyle fo perfedtly Sanferit, or Po/ified, that the book mun: 
be more modern than the feriptures of Moses, in which the limplicity, 
or rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew dialect, metre, and ilylc, mull con- 
vince every unbiaffed man of their fuperior antiquity. 

I leave etymologifts, who decide every thing, to decide whether the 
word Menu, or, in the nominative cafe. Menus, has any connexion 
with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fuppofed fon of Jove : the Creianst 
according to Diodorus of Sicily^ ufed to feign, that moll of the great 
men, who had been deified, in return for the benefits which they had 
conferred on mankind, were born in their ifland ; and hence a doubt 
may be raifed, whether Minos was really a Cretan. The Indian legi- 
flator was the firft, not the feventh. Menu, or Satyavrata, whom I 
fuppofe to be the Saturn oi Italy: part of Saturn’s charaftcr, in- 
deed, was that of a great lawgiver, 

Qui genus indocile ac difperfum montibus altis 
Compofuit, legefque dedit, 

and, we may fufpedl, that all the fourteen Menus are reducible to one, 
who was called Nun by the Arabs ^ and probably by the Hebrews, 
though we have dilguifed his name by an improper pronunciation of it. 
Some near relation between the feventh Menu and the Grecian Minos 
may be inferred from the fingular charader of the Hindu God, Yama, 
who was alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named Vaivaswata: he 
had too the fame title with his brother,* Sra'ddhade'vaj another of 
hiS titles was Dhermara'ja, or King of JuJlice i and a third, Pitri- 

PETI, 
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PETi, or Lord of the "Patriarchs ; but he is chiefly diftinguifhed as Judge 
of departed fouls for the Hindus believe, that, when a foul leaves its 
body, it immediately repairs to Tarnapur, or the city of Yam A, where 
it receives a juft; fentence from him, and either afeends to SwergUy 
or the firft heaven, or is driven down to Narac, the region of ferpents, 
or aflumes on earth the form of Ibme animal, unlefs its olfence had been 
fuch, that it ought to be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, 
prifoii. Another of his names is very remarkable : I mean that of 
CaYa, or time, the idea of which is intimately blended with the cha- 
radlers of Saturn and of Noah j for the name Cronos has a manifeft 
affinity with the word chronos, and a learned follower of Zera'tusht 
affiires me, that, in the books, which the Bebdins hold facred, mention 
is made of an univerfal inundationy there named the deluge of Time. 

It having been occafionally obferved, that Ceres was the poetical 
daughter of Saturn, we cannot clofe this head without adding, that the 
Hindus alfo have their Goddefs of HbundancCy whom they ufually call 
Lacshmi', and whom they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Bhriou, by whom the firft Code of facred ordinances was pro- 
mulgated: ftie is alfo named Pedma' and Camala' from the facred 
Lotos or Nymphcea % but her moft remarkable name is Sri', or, in the 
firft' cafe, Sri's, which has a refemblance to the Latiny and means for- 
nine ot prof perky. It may be contended, that, although Lacshmi' may 
be figuratively called the Ceres of Hindufany yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by agriculture, might naturally con- 
ceive a Deity to prefide over their labours, without having the leaft in- 
tcrcourfe with each other j but no reafon appears, why two nations 
ftiould concur in fuppofing that Deity to be a female: one at leaft of 
them would be more likely to imagine, that the Barth was a Goddefs, 
and that the God of abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in very 
ancient temples near Gaydy we fee images of Lacshmi', with full 

breafts 
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breafts and a twifted under her arm like a /w r u of plenty, which 
look very much like the old Grecian and Roman figures 

The fable of Saturn having been thus analyfed, let us proceed to 
his defcendents j and begin, as the Poet a^lvifes, with Jupiter, whofc 
fupremacy, thunder, and libertinifm every boy learns from Ovidj while 
his great offices of Creator, Preferver, and Dcllroyer, .are not generally 
confidered in the fyftems of European mythology. The Romans had, as 
we have before obferved, many Jupiters, one of whom was only the 
Firmament perfonified, as Ennius clearly exprelies it: 


Afpice hoc fublime candens, quern invocant omnes Jovem. 


This Jupiter or Diespiter is the Indian God of the vifiblc heavens, 
called. In DR A, or the King^ and Divespetir, or Lord of the Sky^ who 
hast alfo the charadter of the Roman Genius, or Chief of the good 
Ipirits j but moft of his epithets in Sanferit are the fame with ihofc of 
the Ennian Jove. His confort is named Sachi'; his celcftial city, 
Amardvati'y his palace, VaijayantOi his garden, Nandana-, his chief 
jiiravat i his chajrioteer* Ma'tali j and his weapon, 
or regent of winds and ffiowers, and, though 

. 'XiA. eve, 'yet his hlympn's h Mertiy or the 

mountem of jg;old and gcnu\ 

in- 
A or 

three thej-fame GodhiKi(l';, ' tlus the prin- 

2;eus and 
Jovr«,;'’#as :not merely 
Fdiminaiori the power of Indian 

Magnus Divue, t^'SpR, Jpiel|;iTdR i like the preferving power, 
Conservator, Soter, Op^^tm^us, Aetor, Ruminus, and, like the 

creating 


north 
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creating power, the Gtv^r of Life ; an attribute, which I mention he 
on the authority of Cornutus, a confuramate mafter of mythologic 
learning. We are advifed by Plato himfelf to fearcfa for the roots 
Greek words in fome barbarous, that is, foreign, foil ; but, fince I loc 
upon etymological conjectures as a weak bahs for hiftorical inquiries, 
hardly dare fuggeft, that Zev, Siv, and Jov, are the fame lyllable di 
ferently pronounced: it mull, however be admitted, that the Gree. 
having no palatial fgmay like that of the Indians, might have expreffe 
it by their zeta, and that the initial letters of zugon and jugum are (: 
the inflancc proves) cafily interchangeable. 

Let us now defeend, from thefe general and introductory remarks, 1 
fome particular obfervations on the refemblance of Zeus or Jupiter t 
the triple divinity Vishnu, Siva, Brahma% for that is the order, i 
which they are exprefled by the letters A, U, and M, which coalefo 
and form the myftical word O'Mi a word, which never efcapes th 
lips of a pious Hmdu, who meditates on it in filence: whether th 
Egypiian ON, which is commonly fuppofed to mean the Sun, be th 
Sanferit monofyllable, I leave others to determine. It mull: always b 
remembered, that the learned Indians, as they are inftruCted by thei 
own books, in truth acknowledge only One Supreme Being, whon 
they call Braume, or the great one in the neuter gender: the; 
believe his Effcnce to be infinitely removed fr6m the comprehenfion o 
any mind but his own and they fuppofe him to manifeft his power b; 
the operation of his divine fpirit, whom they name Vishnu, the Per- 
vader, and Na'ra'yan, or Moving on the waters, both, in the mafou- 
linc gender, whence he is often denominated the Firf Male % and bj 
this power they believe, that the whole order of nature is prefervec 
and fupportedj but the Viddntis, unable to form a diftinCt idea oj 
brute matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the work of Su- 
preme Goodnefs was left a moment to itfelf, imagine tliat the Deity is 
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ever prefent to his work, and conftantly fupports a fcries of perceptions, 
which, in one fenfe, they call illufory, though they cannot but admit 
the reality of all created forms, as far as the happinefs of creatures can 
be affefted by them. When they confider the divine power exerted in 
creating^ or in giving cxiftence to that which exifted not before, they 
called the deity Brahma' in the inufculine gender alfoj and, when 
they view him in the light of Dejlroyer^ or rather Changer of forms, 
they give him a thoufand names, of which Siva, i'sa or i'swara, 
Rudra, Hara, Sambhu, and Maha'de'va or Maue'sa, arc the 
moft common. The firft: operations of thefe three Poiwrs are varioufly 
deferibed in the different Purina' s by a number of allegories, and from 
them we may deduce the Iordan Philofophy of primeval ivater^ the doc- 
trine of the Mundane Egg, and the veneration paid to the Nymphcca, or 
LiOtos, which was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is at prefent in JJm- 
dujtin, Ihihet, ziidi. Nepal: tlie Tibetlanszs^ faid to embcllifli their temples 
and altars with it, and a native of Nipal made proflrations before it on 
entering my ftudy, where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay for 
examination. Mr. Holwel, in explaining his firft plate, fnppofes 
Brahma' to be floating on a leaf of betel in the midft of the abyft ; but 
it was manifeftly intended by a bad painter for a lotos-leaf or for that of 
the Indian fig*tree j nor is the fpecies of pepper, known in Bengal by 
the name and'.p^i it|e Coaft d Malabar by that of betel, 

held fa^fedi '^ by Ihid 'Hindus, or neceflarily cultivated under 

the infpedioh the, vines are tender, all the 

plantations of thein are carefully Mtftd, and b%ht"to be cultivated by 
a pa^iculaf ,^ibe of S&dras, who are thence caUed timbUlf u 

‘ ’ V* ' 

, I ' I ' , 

That wtfMw^l^ tfee primitive element and firft work of the Creative 
Power, ii the uniform option o^ thh PhUofophers j but, as they 
give fo particular an account of tlie general deluge and of the Creation, 
it can never be admitted, that their ^ole fyftem arofc from traditions 
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concerning the flood only, and mufl: appear indubitable, that tlieir do( 
trine is in part borrowed from the opening of Birdsif or Genejis^ tin 
which a fublinicr p.iil'.ge, from the flrfl; word to the laft, never flowe 
or will flow from any liunwn pen : “ In the beginning God created th 
“ heavens and the earth. — 'And the earth was void and wafte, and dark 
“ nel's was on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved npo 
tire face of the waters ; and God faid : Let Light be — and Ligl 
“ ivas.” The fublimity of this paflage is confiderably diminiflied b 
the rndian paraphrafe of it, with rvhich Menu, the fon of Brahma 
begins his addrefs to the fages, who confulted him on the formation c 
the univerfe : “ This world, fiys he, was all darknefs, undifeernibk 
“ undillinguifliable, altogether as in a profound fleep till the felf-ex 
“ iilent invillble God, m.aking it manifeft with five elements and othe 
“ glorious forms, perfedlly difpellcd the glOom* He, defiring to rail 
up various creatures by an emanation from his own glory, firfl: create 
the loii/ers, and imprefled them with a power of motion: by tha 
“ power was produced a golden Egg, blazing like a tlioufand funs, t 
“ which was born Brahma', felf-exifting, the.great parent of all rations 
“ beings. The waters are called nard, fince they are the .offspring o 
Nera (or i'.swara); and thence was Na'ra'yana named, becauli 
“ his fil'd ayana, or moving^ was on them. 

** That which is, the invifible caufe, eternal, felf-exifting, bu 
“ un perceived, becoming inafeuline from neuter ^ is celebx^ted amon| 
“ all creature.s by the name of Brahma'. • That God* having dwellet 
“ in the Egg, through revolving years, Himfcif meditating on Him. 
« felf, divided it into two cqusil parts i and from thofe halves formec 
*<the heavens and the earth* ; .pla!cii?g 4h, . the midft th^ fubtil ether, 
«* the eight points of tlie world, and the permanent receptacle of wa* 
ters.” , ‘.v' 
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To this curious defcription, with which the Mdnava Sdjira begins, I 
cannot refrain from fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of the 
Bhdgavaty and are believed to have been pronounced by the Supreme 
Being to Brahma^: the following verfion is mofl; fcrupuloufly literal*'. 

Even I was even at firft, not any other thing j that, which cxills, 
** unperceived ; fupreme: afterwards I am that which is i and he, 
** who muft remain, am I. 

** Except the First Cause, whatever may appear, and may not 
** appear, in the mind, know that to be the mind’s Ma'ya' (or Delu- 
** JionJf as light, as darknefs. 

** As the great elements are in various beings, entering, yet not enter- 

ing (that is, pervading, not deftroying), thus am I in them, yet not 
** in them- 

** Even thus far may inquiry be made by him, who feeks to know 
** the principle of mind, in union and feparation, which mufl be Every 
** WHERE ALWAYS.” 

Wild and obfeure as thefe ancient verfes muft appear in a naked 
verbal tranllation, it will perhaps be thought by many, that the poetry 
or mythology of Greece or Italy afford no conceptions more awfully 
magnificent : yet the brevity and fimplicity of the Mofaick diftion are 
unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of the Romans^ Ovm, 
'who might naturally have been expe<!%ed to deferibe it with learning and 

« Sec the Original, p, 206. Hate IV. 
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elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark, of the Qods was the aBor t 

it: other Mythologiftsare more explicit i and we may rely on the authorit 
ofCoRNirrus, that the old European heathens confidered Jove (not th 
I'on ufS/V i'iiRN, but of the Ether y that is of an unknown parent) as th 
great J i/fe-^nu’/'y and hat her 0 / Ciods and tneny to may be addC' 

the Orphean do<5trinc, prelcrved by Pkoclits, that ** the abyfs and em 
“ pyreum, the earth and fea, the Gods and Goddefles, were producei 
by Ziajs or Jupitkr.” In this charader he correfponds wit] 
llitAiiMA ; ami, perhaps, with that God of the ^^by/Q^^hjns (if we ca; 
rely on the accounts of their ancient religion), who, like Brahma', re 
diiced tlie univerie to order, and, like Brahma , heady with th 

blootl of which new animals were inftantly formed ; j allude to th 
common ftory, the meaningof which I cannot difeover, that Brahma 
had ilvc heads till one of them was cut off by Na ra'va'n. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the Helper and Supporter of all 
we may colled from his old Latin epithets, and from Cicero, wh 
informs us, that his ufual name is a contradion of Jumns Pater i aj 
etymology, which Ihows the idea entertained of his charader, thougl 
wc may have fome doubt of its accuracy. Callimachus, we know 
addreffes him as the hefltmtr of all goody and of fecurity f^om grief and 
fince ftfither wealth without virtue y nor virtue without wealthy give com- 
flete happmefsy he prays, like a wife poet, for both. Indian praye: 
for riches ?«^ould be direded to Lacshmi', the wife of Vishnu, finc< 
the Hindu Goddefles are believed to be ,.tlje j&wrrf . of, theh ref^ 
lords; as to CuvifRA, the Indian Pi . one of ^rhofe names ir 
paukjlyay he is revered, indeed, as a ni%mlicent Deity, refiding in th< 
palace of yi/Wi of borne through : ^c Iky in a fplendid car named Pujh^ 
pactiy but IS manifbftly fubordi|^te,,| like the other feven Genii, to th< 
three principal Gods, or rather ,|p the principal God confidered in thre« 
capacities. As the foul of the .iSrorld, or the pervading mind,, fo finel) 
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defcribed by Virgil, we fee Jove reprcfented by fcveral Roman poctx ; 
and with great fublimity by Lucan in the known fpocch of Caio 
concerning the Ammontem oracle, “ Jupiter is, wherever ^ve look, 
‘‘wherever we move.” This is precifely the Indian idea of Vishnu, 
according to the four veiTes above cithibited, not that the Brabmaus 
imagine their male Divinity to be die divine E/fence of the great one, 
which they declare to be wholly incomprchcnfible ; but, Jince the power 
of preferving created things by a fuperintending providence, lielongs 
eminently to the Godhead, they hold that power to exill traafcendently 
in tht preferving member of the Triad, whom they fujipoic to be every 
WHERE ALWAYS, iiot in fubffcance, but in fpirit and energy: here, 
however, I fpeak of the Vaifinava's ; for the Saivu's aferibe a fort of pre- 
eminence to Siva, whofe attributes arc now to be concifely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and Deftroyer, that Jove encoun- 
tered and overthrew the Tiitans and Giants, whom Typiion, Briareus, 
Titius, and the reft of their fraternity, led againft the God of Olym- 
pus-, to whom an Eagle brought lightning and thimderholts during the 
warfare: thus, in a fimilar conted between Siva and the Daityas, or 
children of Dm, who frequently rebelled againfl heaven, IJrahma 
is believed to have prefented the God of Dedrudion with Jery Jhafts, 
One of the many poems, entitled Ranu/yan, the lad book of which has 
been tranilated into Italian, contains an extraordinary dialogue between 
the crow Bhujlmnda, and a rational Eagle, named Garuda, who is 
often painted with the face of a beautiful youth, and the body of an 
imaginary bird j and one of the eighteen Furdnas bears his name and 
comprizes his whole hidory. M. Sonnerat informs us, that Vishnu 
is reprefented in fome places riding on the Garuea, which he fuppofes 
to be the Fondicbm Eagle of Brisson, efpecially as the Brahmans of 
the Goad highly venerate that clafs of birds and provide food for num- 
bers of them at dated hours ; I rather conceive the Gardda to be a 
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nii>'.i!ous hini, Imi: agree with him, that the Hindu God, who rides on 
it, jvlcmhlvs the ancient Jupiter. In the old temples at Gaya, Vish- 
\ti ib citnci monn.tefl on this poetical bird or attended by it together 
w.th a little pagj ; bitt, lefl an etymologift fliould find Ganymed in 
(>,\Run, I neul i,:.<Lrvc that the Saufcrlt vroid is pronounced 
tlnnigh 1 athnil, that the Grecian and Indian ftories of the celeftial bird 
amt the page aj^pcar to have fomc refemblance. As the Olympian 
|l I’l i KR fixed his Court and Iirld his Councils on a lofty and .brilliant 
mountain, fo the appropriated feat of Maha'de'va, whom the Saiva's 
c'onlidci as the Chid ot tlic i^eities, was mount Caildfa, every fplinter of 
whole rocks was an incftimable gem : his terreftrial haunts are the fnowy 
hill ; o) Hi'ihil tya, or that branch of them to the Eaft of the Brabmapu- 
Ira, which lias the name of Chandrafid hara, or the Mountain of the 
M'ynt, When, alter all thefe circumftances, we learn that Siva is be- 
lieved to have three eyes, whence he is named alfo Trilo'chan, and 


know Irum Fausani as, not only that Triophtbalmos was an epithet of 
but that a llatue of him had been found, fo early as the taking 
ot h'oy, witli a third eye in bis forehead, as we fee him reprelented by 
the Hindus, wo muft conclude, that the identity of the two Gods falls 
little fliort of being demonftrated. 


In the charader of Hejlroyer alfo we may look upon this Indian Deity 
as correfpondihg with the Stygian Jove, or Peuto j efpecially fmee 
the femh^ is a name pf |j|s.|;dnfort, who 

m\\ appear toyb|iTRosE,RPiNE ;;:indee!d,ii^J%^^ on a 

Pefjka' tranflalioh'df in my 

pofJcfiifeli)* Ofi^^^It^'ernal Regions,, is the Bang 

faid to have de- 

fcondcd'Witl^’liis favourite Arjum to the feat of tJiat forihidable divinity,, 
from whom he inftantly obt5j|ned the fevour, which he requeued, that 
the fouls of a Brahman's fix fons, yvho hid been flain in battle, might 
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reanimate their refpedtive bodies ; and Se'siiana'ca is thus defcii!-.cd : 
He had a gorgeous. appearance, with a thoufand heads, and, on each 
of them, a crown fet with refplendent gems, one of which was large!* 
“ and brighter than the reft ; his eyes gleamed like darning torehe.! ; 
“ but his neck, his tongues, and his body were black; the ikirts oj’ 
“ his habiliment were yellow, and a fparkling jewel hung in every one 
of his ears j his arms were extended, and adorned with rich bracelets, 
** and his hands bore the holy ihell, the radiated weajx>n, tlic mace fur 
** war, and the lotos." Thus Pluto was often exhibited in painting 
and fculpture with a diadem and feeptre j but himfelf and his ccpiipage 
were of the blackeft ftiade. 

There is yet another attribiite of Maiia'de'va, by which he is too 
vifibly diftinguiftied in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To deftroy, 
according to the FeddniHs of India^ the Sufds of Berjia, and many Phi- 
lofophers of our European fchools, is only to generate and reproduce in 
another form : hence the God of DeJlruBion is holden in this country to 
prefide over Generation ; as a fymbol of which he rides on a ^eekitc bull. 
Can we doubt, that the loves and feats of Jupiter Gicnitor (not for- 
getting the white bull of Europa) and his extraordinary title of Lapis, 
for which no fatisfadory reafon is commonly given, have a connexion 
with the Indian Philofophy and Mythology ? As to the deity of Lamp- 
facuSi he was originally a mere fcare-crow, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological fyftcm,* and, in regard to Bacchus, the 
God of Vintage (between whofe a<fts and thofe of Jupiter we find, as 
Bacon obferves, a wonderful affinity), \m Ithypballickhm^c^, mcafurcs, 
and ceremonies alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of I^ove and 
Winej unlefs we believe them to have belonged origintilly to Siva, one 
of whofe names is Vdgis or Ba''oi^s, and to have been afterwards im- 
properly applied. Though, in an E% on the Gods of India, where the 
Brdhmans are pofitively forbidden to tafte fermented liquors, we can have 
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little to do with Bacchus, as God of Wine, who was probably no more 
than the imaginary Prefident over tlie vintage vsx Italy, Greece, and the 
lower ylfta, yet we mufl not lit Sora''de'vi, the Goddefs of Wine, 
who urofe, lay the Hindus, from the ocean, when it was churned with 
the mountain Mandar: and this fable feems to indicate, that the Indians 
came iVoni a country, in which wine was anciently made and confidered 
as a lilcfiltig } though the dangerous eifedls of intemperance induced 
their early Icgiflators to prohibit the ufe of all fpirituous liquors j and it 
were much to be wiflied, that fo wife a law had never been violated. 


Here may he introduced the Jupiter Marinus, or Neptune, of the 
Romms, as rcfembling Maha'de'va in his generatroe charader ; efpe- 
ci.illy as the Hmdu God is the hufband of Bhava'ni, whofe relation to 
the omters is evidently marked by her image being reftored to them at 
the conclulion of her great feftival called Durgdtfava : fhe is known 
aUt) to have attributes cxadly fimilar to thofe of Venus Marina, whofe 
birth from the fca-foam and fplendid rife from the Conch, in which Ihe 
had been cradled, have afforded fo many charming fubjeds to ancient 
and modern artiftvS j and it is very remarkable, that the Rembha' of 
In ora’s court, who feems to correfpond with, the popular Venus, or 
Goddefs of Beauty,, was produced, accor4ing to the Indian Fabulifts, 
from the froth of the churned ocean. The identity of the tri^ula and 
the trident, the Vesipp of Siva aud of NBPTtrNE, feeins to eftablifh 
this analogy} and ^’yeiheration paid‘''all,',6yier -^ndia'p.-^^ larg^,^:,l||^*. 
cinum, with thp.'ipirall';Jjipe;^i^it^’' 

turned from 


beneficent genii 
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This way of confidcring the Gods us individual fubdances, but as 
diftind perfons'in diftind charaders, is common to the and 

Indian fyilems; as well as the cuftom of giviiig the highefl of them the 
greateft number of names : hence, not to repeat what has been faid of 
Jupiter, came the triple capacity of Diana j and hence licr petition 
in Callimachus, that die miglit ho. folyonymous or many- titled, 'i'hc 
confort of Siva is more eminently marked by thefe diiiinvilions than 
thofe of Brahma' or Vishnu: Ihc refembles the Isis Myrk.nymos, to 
whom an ancient marble, deferibed by Gruter, is dedicated} but her 
leading names and charaders are Pa'rvati, Duroa', Bhava'ni. 

As the Mountain-horn Goddefs, or Pa'rvati, Ihe has many proper- 
ties of the Olympim ]xs^o: her majcilick deportment, high fpirit, and 
general attributes arc the famc} and wc find her both on Mount Cailii/it, 
and at the banquets of the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
hufband. One circumftance in tlic parallel is extremely fingular ; ihc is 
ufually attended by her fon Ca'rtice'ya, who rides on a peacock', and, 
in fome drawings, his own rohe feems to be fpangled with eyes; to 
which muft be added that, in fomc of her temples, a peacock, wiilH)Ut 
a rider, Hands near her image. Though Ca'rtice'ya, with his fix 
faces an<|: niimerpus eyes, bears fome rcfernblancc to Arc; us, whom 
Juno prmdpal,'Mr^dohr» ycty as:;}|e' is a Deity of the 

fecond he feems dearly 

to be the and the Mars of f|i/^.\his name Scanda, 

by which he is c^ebrated in, bne of I am 

perfuaded, with, ,thfi!,,:.)^ld:,;S»CA,Ni>ER:;o^ poets' ' ridi- 

culoufly 4infoupd with the, Afe 

The atcrihii'tflJs 'ot or iD^tUli'dj^dcceJs, allib, cpnipicuous 

in the feftivd above-msationed, which is called by her name, and in 
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this charader Ilie refembles Minerva, not the peaceful inventrefs oi 
the fine and ufeful arts, but Pallas, armed v/ith a helmet and fpear; 
both reprefent heroick Virtue, or Valour united with Wifdomj botf 
flew Demons and Giants with their own hands, and both protected the 
wife and virtuous, who paid them due adoration. As Pallas, they 
fay, takes her name from vibrating a lance, and ufually appears in com- 
plete armour, thus Curis, the old Latian word for a fpear, was one ol 
Juno’s titles j and fo, if Giraldus be correft, was PIoplosmia, whicl; 
at Elis, it feems, meant a female drefled in panoply or complete accoutre- 
ments. The unarmed Minerva of the Romans apparently correfponds, as 
patronefs of Science and Genius, with Sereswati, the wife of Brahma' 
and the emblem of his principal Creative Power : both goddeffes hav< 
given their names to celebrated grammatical works i but the Sdrefwati 
of Saru'pa'cha'rya is far more concife as well as more ufeful anc 
agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius. The Minerva of Italy in- 
vented the flute, and Sereswati prefides over melody : the protedlrefl 
of Athens was even, on the fame account, furnamed Musics'. 

Many learned Mythologifts, with Giraldus at their head, con- 
fider the peaceful Minerva as the Isis of Egypt •, from whofe tempk 
at Sais a wonderful infeription is quoted by Plutarch,, which has s 
refemblance to the four Sanferit verfes above exhibited as the text oi 
the Bhdgavat : I am all, that hath been, and is, and fhall be ; and mj 
“ veil no mortal hath ever removed.” For my part I have no doubt, thai 
the iswAR A and Isi of the Hindus are the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians', 
though a diftinifl: eflay in the manner of Plutarch would be requifite in 
order to demonftrate their identity : they mean, I conceive, the Powers oj 
Nature confidered as Male and Female •, and Isis, like the other god- 
delTes, reprefents the adivc power of her lord, whofe eight forms, under 
which he becomes vifible to man, were thus enumerated by CaTi- 
pA^SA near two thoufand years ago ; “ JVater was the fir^ work of the 

“ Creators 
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Creator; and Fire receives the oblation of clarified butter, as the law 
** ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with folemnity ; the /Wi? Lights of 
** heaven diftinguifii time ; the fubtil Fiber ^ which is the vehicle of 
** found, pervades the univerfe ; the Earth is the natural parent of all 
“ increafej and by ^ir all things breathing are animated: may is a, 
“ the power propitioufly apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs and fuftain 

you !” The five elements, therefore, as well as the Sun and Moon, 
are confidered as is a or the Ruler, from which word fsi may be 
regularly formed, though isa^nI be the ufual name of his aSlive Power, 
adored as the Goddefs of Nature. I have not yet found in Sanficrit the 
wild, thoijgh poetical, tale of lo ; but am perfuaded, that, by means 
of the Purdnas, we fiiall in time difeover all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians without decyphering their hieroglyphicks : the bull of iswara 
feems to be Apis, or Ap, as he is more corredtly named in the true 
reading pf a paffage in Jeremiah j and, if the veneration fliown both 
in Tibet and India to fo amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to- 
gether with the regeneration of the Lama himfelf, have not fome affini- 
ty with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry of Ifrael, we muff: at leaft 
allow that circumftances have wonderfully coincided. Bhava'ni now 
demands our attention; and in this charadter I fuppofe the wife of 
Maha'de'va to be as well the Juno Cinxia or Lucina of the Romans 
(called alfo by them Diana Solvizona, and by tlie Greeks Ilithyi a) as 
Venus herfelf; not the Idalian queen of laughter and jollity, who, with 
her Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child of poetical imagination, 
and anfwers to the Indian Rembha' with her celeftial train of Apfard's, 
or damfels of paradife; but Venus Urania, fo luxuriantly painted by 
Lucretius, and fo properly invoked by him at the opening of a poem 
on nature; Venus, ovtx generation, and, on that account, ex- 

hibited fometimes of both fexes (an union very common in the Indian 
fculptures), as in her bearded Ratue at Rome, in the images perhaps called 
Hermathena, and in thofe figures of her, which had the form of a coni-* 

cal 
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cal marhle\ “ for the reafon of which figure we are left, fays Tacitus, 

in the dark the reafon appears too clearly in the temples and paint- 
ings of Hindiijian •, where it never feems to have entered the heads of 
the legiflators or people that any thing natural could be oJfenfively ob- 
fcene j a fingularity, which pervades all their writings and converfation, 
but is no proof of depravity in their morals. Both Plato and Cicero 
fpeak of Eros, or the Heavenly Cupid, as the fon of Venus and Jupi- 
ter j which proves, that the monarch of Olympus and the Goddefs of 
Fecundity were connedled as Maha'de'va and Bhava'ni : the God 
Ca'ma, indeed, had Ma'ya' and Casyapa, or Uranus^ for his parents, 
at lead: according to the Mythologifts of Cajlomtr ; but, in refpedls, 
he feems the twin-brother of Cupid with richer and more lively appen- 
dages. One of his many epithets is Dipacd, the Inflamer, which is 
erroneoufly written Dlpuc } and I am now convinced, that the fort of 
refemblance, which has been obferved between his Lafln and Sanfcrii 
names, is accidental : in each name the three firft letters are the root, and 
between them there is no affinity. Whether any Mythological connec- 
tion fubfifted between the amaracus, with the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the tulasi of India, muft be left unde- 
termined: the botanical relation of the two plants (if amaracus be pro- 
perly tranflated marjoram ) is extremely near. 

One of the moft remarkable ceremonies, in the feftival of the Indian 
Goddefs, is that before-mentioned of cafting her image into, the fmert. 
iht Pandits, of whom ! inquired concerned its origm 
fwered, ** that it was preferibed hy^theiF^^, not Why f but 

this cuftom ‘has, • i^cpijceive, 'do^&elf.that'w/^r ts ■ a ' ‘ 
form of iswARA, and confequentljf bit fsA^^ even ireprefented 

by fome a&;the patrohefs of th4t element, to w her figure is reftpredjt' 

after having received, all due; hdaoW? which is confi4©tod;,i^S.; 

another of .the God'hi future* _ fhoh^ fubf^^quent, |W.;&d'.;br48t)Of ■,-* 
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Creation, to the primeval fluid. There feems no dccilivc proof of one 
original iyilem among idolatrous nations in the worfliip of river- gods 
and river-goddefles, nor in the homage paid to their ilreanis, and the 
ideas of purification annexed to them : fince Greeks, Itafians, Egyptians, 
and Hindus might (without any communication with each other) have 
adored the fevcral divinities of their great rivers, from which they de- 
rived pleafure, health, and abundance. The notion of Dodfor Mus- 
GRAVE, that large rivers were fuppofed, from their flrength and rapidi- 
ty, to be condudted by Gods, while rivulets only were protedlcd by fe- 
male deities, is, like mofl: other notions of Grammarians on the genders 
of nouns, overthrown by fadts. Mofl: of the great Indian rivers are 
feminine ; and the three goddefles of the waters, whom the Hindus 
chiefly venerate, are Ganga', who Iprang, like armed Pallas, from 
the head of the Indian Jove j Yamuna', daughter of the Sun, and 
SereswatI: all three meet at Prayaga thence called Privdni, or the 
three plaited locks j but SereswatI, according to the popular belief, 
finks under grdund, and rifes at another TrivM near H{tgli, where flic 
rejoins her beloved Ganga'. The Brahmaputra is, indeed, a male 
river i and, as his name fignifics the Son of Brahma', I thence took 
occafion to feign that he was married to Ganga', though I have not 
yet feen any mention of him, as a God, in the Sanferk books. 

Two incarnate deities of the firft rank, Ra'ma and Crishna, mull 
now be introduced, and their feveral attributes difhindlly explained. The 
firfl: of them, I believe, was the Dionysos of the Greeks, whpm they 
named Broji»iius, without knowing why, and Eugenes, when they 
reprefented!"|i|ni horned, as well as, Lyaios and Elevtiibriob, the 
Deliverer, Triamros or Dith.VramEos, the Triumphant; moflk 

'1 '' ' i l' ' I,' ' ' I > ^ ^ t ii I Ar ) ^ ^ 

of thofe by the Roimns, by whom he was called 

Brum A, Tauripormis, T^ier, TRiuklfHusj and both nations had 
records or traditionary accounts of his laws to men and deciding 

their 
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tlieir contefts, of his improving navigation and commerce, and, what 
may appear yet more obfervable, of his conquering India and other 
countries with an army of Satyrs, commanded by no lefs a perfonage 
than Pan whom Lilius Giraldus, on what authority I know not, 
aOcrts to have rcfided in Iberia, “ when he had returned, fays the learn- 
“ cd Mythologifb, from the Indian war, in which he accompanied Bac- 
“ ciius.” It were fiipcrfluous in a mere effay, to run any length in the 
parallel bctwccji this European God and the fovereign of Ayodhyd, whom 
the Hindus believe to have been an appearance on earth of the Preferv~ 
ing Power ; to have been a Conqueror of the higheft renown, and the 
Deliverer of nations from tyrants, as well as of his confort Sir a/ from 
the giant Ps.a'van, king of Lancd, and to have commanded in chief a 
numerous and intrepid race of thofe large Monkeys, which our natu- 
ralifts, or fome of them, have denominated Indian Satyrs : his General, 
the i'rince of Satyrs, was named Hanumat, or with high cheek-bones i 
ami, with workmen of fuch agility, he foon raifed abridge of rocks over 
the lea, part of which, fsty the Hindus, yet remains and it is, proba- 
bly, the ferics of rocks, to which the Mufelmans or the Portuguefe have 
given the foolifh name of Adam’s (it fliould be called Raima’s) bridge. 
Might not this army of Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whont Ra'ma, if fuch a monarch ever exifted, had civilized? However 
that may be, the large breed of Indian Apes is at this moment held in 
high veneration by the Hindus, and fed with devotion by the Brahmans, 
who feem, in two or three places on the banks of the Ganges, to have 
a regular endowment for the fupport of them : they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, ai'e wonderfully gentle (I fpeak as an eye-wit- 
nefs), and appear to have fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We muft not omit, that the father of Hanumat 
was the God of Wind, named Pavan, one of the eight Genii ; and, 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, and ** played exquifitely 
“ on the cithern a few moments after his birth,” fo one of the four fyf- 

tems 
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terns of Indian mufick bears the name of Hanumat, or Hanuma'n' 
in the nominative, as its inventor, and is now in general eftimation. 

The war of Lancd is dramatically reprefented at the fellival of 
Ra^ma on the ninth day of the new jnoon of Chakra ; and tlie drauta 
concludes (fays Holwel, who had often feen it) with an exhibition 
of the fire-ordeal, by which the victor’s wife Sita^ gave proof ot her 
connubial fidelity : the dialogue, he adds, is taken from one of the 

Eighteen holy books,” meaning, I fuppofe, the Pnrdnas j but the Hin- 
dus have a great number of regular dramas at leaft two thoufand years 
old, and among them are feveral very fine ones on the Rory of Ra'ma. 
The firil poet of the Hindus was the great Va^lmic, and his RtinuiyaH 
is an Epic Poem on the fame fubjeft, which, iir unity of adtion, mag- 
nificence of imagery, and elegance of Ryle, far furpaRcs the learned and 
elaborate work of Nonnus> entitled HionyfiacUt half of which, or twen- 
ty-four books, I perufed with great eagernefs, when I was very young, 
and fliould have travelled to the conclufion of it, if other purfuits had 
not engaged me : I fliall never have leifure to compare the Hionyfiacks 
with the Kamayant but am confident, that an accurate compiu'ifon of 
the two poems would prove Dionysos and Ra'ma to have been the 
fame perfon; and I incline to think, that he was Ra'ma, the fon of 
Cu'sH, who iJiight have cRabliflied the firR regular government in this 
part of AJia, t had almoft forgotten, that Mcros is faid by the Greeks to 
have been a mountain of India^ on which their Dionysos was born, and 
that MdrUf though it generally means, the north pdle in the Indian 
geograph;^# is alfo a mountain near the city oS Haijhada or Kyfa^ called 
by the geographers and univerfally celebrated in the 

Sanferit the birth place of Ra'ma is fuppofed to have 

been Ayodhyh oif Audh. jThat anc|6pt city extended, if we believe the 
Brdhmans, over a line of teh or jibout ferty miles, and the pre- 

feiit city of Lad/mau, pronomced^‘jf4UCf(f‘w, was only a lodge for one 

of 
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Oi its gates, called LacJImanadnedra, or the gate of Lacshman, a bro- 
t.ler of R A MA : M. Sonnee at fuppofts ^yodlyd to have been Siam , 
a n.ort erroneous and unfounded fuppofition I which would have beer 
ol lutle eonfequeuce, if he had not grounded an argument on it, thai 
RA't.,A xvas t!.e fame perfon with Buddha, who mull have appearec 
many centuries after the coaqueil oi Lane d. 


Tlie fccond great divinity, Crishna, paffed a life, according to the 
Indians, of a moft extraordinary and incomprehenfible nature. He was 
the Ion of DeVaci by Vasud'evaj but his birth was concealed 
through fear of the tyrant Cansa, to whom it had been predided, that 
a child born at tliat time in that femily would deftroy him ; he was fof- 
tcred, therefore, in Mafhurd by an honeft herdfman, furnamed Anan- 
DA, or and his amiable wife Yaso'da', who, like another 

Pales, was conftantly occupied in her paftures and her dairy. In their 
funily were a multitude of young Gdpa's or Cowherds, and beautiful 
Copt s, or milkmaids, who were his playfellows during his infancy j 
in his early youth, he ieledted nine datnlels as his favourites, with whom 
he paired His gay hours in dancing^ l/porting, and playing on his Bute. 
For the remarkable number of hj^ (jrs^ no authority but a 

whimfreal piaure, where in the form of an ele- 

phant, on tyhieh he fits andpr|>fS i>ndi unfortunately, the word 
fignifics ho|h Of ; fo IJwt, in dhe followirij|, 

it may adi»]^,^|(|!|*;j^p, interpretations : 



* * I bear 


fOL. I. 
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“ I bear in my bofom continually that God, who, for fportivc rccrca- 
** tion with a train of nine (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, now 

quick now flow, on the fands juft left by the Daughter of the Sun.” 

Both he and the three arc deferibed as yotiths of poiTo<it: 

beauty j but the princefles of Ulndujian, as well as the damlcls of Nan- 
da’s farm, were paffionatcly in love with Crjshna, who continues to 
this hour the darling God of the Indian women. The fed of Hindus^ 
who adore him with enthufiafticic, and almoft excliilive, devotion, have 
broached a dodrine, which they maintain with eagernefs, and whit;h 
feems general in thefe provinces; that he was diftind from all the 
Amtdrs, who had only an anfay or portion, of his divinity; while 
Crishna was tliQ perjbn of Vishnu himfelf in a humtin form: hence 
they confider the third Ra'ma, his cider brother, as the eighth Avnldr 
invefted with an emulation of his divine radiance ; and, in the principal 
Banfcrit didionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago, Crish. 
NA, Va'sade'va, GoVinda, and other names of the Shepherd God, 
are intermixed with epithets of Na'ra'yan, or the Divine Spirit. All 
the Avatars are painted witli gemmed Htbiopiany os ParthhiUy coro- 
nets; with rays encircling their heads, jewel.s in their cars, two neck- 
laces, qiie \^aight, and one pendent on their bol'oms with dropping 
gems,; of well-difpofed many-coloured flowers, or collars of 

pearls, below their waifts , loofe mantles of gpidU tiftuc 

or dyed filk, on their hems with eld^^ly thrown 

over one IhoUlder, 'and 'toed, like 

bracelets tpo pft one arm, and on, each wrift ,; they are y naked to 
the waifts; land' Uniformly with ddrb asfure 'iieihy in allufion, pro!)ably, 
to the tint^.^ prifhordial fluid, on which Na'IiaVan tpoved in the 
beginning of time , but their ilcirts are bright yellow, the colour of the 
curious pericarpium in the center of the wat^r-lily, where Nature, as 
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Dr. Murray obferves, in fame degree dtfclofes her fecretSt each feed 
containing, before it germinates, a few perfcft leaves ; they are fome- 
times drawn with that flower in one hand j a radiated elliptical ring, 
ufed as a miflile weapon, in a fecond j the facred fliell, or left-handed 
buccinum, in a third j and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth j but Crish- 
NA, when he appears, as he fometimcs does appear, among the Ava- 
tdrst is more fplendidly decorated than any, and wears a rich garland of 
fylvan flowers, whence he is named Vanama'h, as low as his ankles, 
which are adorned with firings of pearls. Dark blue, approaching to 
hlackf which is the meaning of the word Crijhnat is believed to have 
been his complexion j and hence the large bee of that colour is confe- 
crated to him, and is often drawn fluttering over his head ; that azure tint, 
which approaches to blacknefs, is peculiar, as we have already remark- 
ed, to Vishnu ; and hence, in the great refervoir or ciftern at Cdtmdn- 
du the capital of Nipal, there is placed in a recumbent pofture a large 
well-proportioned image of bbie marble, reprefenting Na^raVan float- 
ing on the waters. But let us return to the actions of Crisunaj who 
was not lefs heroick, than lovely, and, when a boy, flew th€| terrible 
ferpent Cd%a with a number of giants and monllers : at a more ad- 
vanced age, ho put to death his cruel enemy CAjstsAi and,: having 
taken under his protedion the king" Yudhisht’hir and the other Pdn- 
dust who had been grievoufly opprefled by the Gurus ^ and their tyranni- 
cal chief, he kindled the war deferibed in the great Epick Poem, entitled 
the Mahd,bhdratt at the profperous conclufion of y(;hij^; he Returned to 
hu heavenly feat ihrmonfka^ jm^^ 


tht Oiid with his difeonfokte^ friend ARWNj Whbfe^^ 


rbh became 




In this pidure it 'k impoffib|,e difeover, at the firft glance, the 
features of Apollo, m Greece, JuiA 

Opifer in Italy } who fed the h4b& of Admetus, and flew fhft ferpent 

' Tythmi 
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Python-, a God amorous, beautiful, and warlike: the word Gdvtnda 
may be literally tranflated Nomios, as Cijceoa is Crinitus, or with Jine 
hair-, but whether Gdpala, or the herdfman, has any relation to 
Apollo, let our Etymologifts determine. Colonel Vallancey, whole 
learned enquiries into the ancient literature of Ireland are highly inte- 
refting, alTures me, that Crijlma in Irijh means the Sun -, and we find 
Apollo and Sol confidered by the Roman poets as the fame deity : I 
am inclined, indeed, to believe, that not only Crishna or Vishnu, 
but even Brahma' and Siva, when united, and exprefied by the myfti- 
cal word O'M, were defigned by the firft idolaters to reprefent the Solar 
fire ; but Phcebus, or the orb of the Sun perfonified, is adored by the 
Indians as the God Su'rya, whence the fed, who pay him particular 
adoration, are called Sauras: their poets and painters deferibe his car as 
drawn by feven green horfes, preceded by Arun, or the Dawn, who 
ads as his charioteer, and followed by thoufands of Genii worlhipping 
him and modulating his praifes. He has a multitude of names, and 
among them twelve epithets or titles, which denote his diftind powers 
in each of the twelve months : tholt powers are called Adityasy or fons 
of Aditi by Casyapa, the Indian Uranus -, and one of them has, 
according to fome authorities, the name of Vishnu or Pervadcr. Su'- 
rya is believed to have defeended frequently from his car in a human 
fhape, and to have left a race on earth, who are equally renowned in 
the Indian ftories with the Heliadai of Greece: it is very Angular, that 
his two fons called 4swinau or Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, fiiould 
be confidered as twin-brothers, and painted like Castor and Pollux, 
but they have each the charader of JEsculapius among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been born of a nymph, who, in tlie form of a 
mare, was impregnated with fun-beams. I fufped the whole fable of 
Casyapa and his progeny to be aftronomical j and cannot but imagine, 
that the Greek name Cassiopeia has a relation to it. Another great 
Indian ;&mily are called the Children of the Moon, or Chandra ; who 


is 
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is a male Deity, and confequently not to be compared with Artemis 
or Diana ; nor have I yet found a parallel in India for the Goddefs of 
the Chafe, who fcems to have been the daughter of an European fancy, 
and very naturally created by the invention of Bucolick and Georgick 
poets : yet, fince the Moon is a form of i'swara, the God of Nature, 
according to the verfe of Ca liba'sa, and fince i'sa'ni has been, fliown 
to be his confort or power, we may conlider her, in one of her charac- 
ters, as Luna; cfpccially as wc fliall foon be convinced that, in the 
fhades below, llic correfponds with the Hecate of Europe. 

The worfliip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire may be aferibed, like that of 
Osiris and Isis, to the fecond fource of mytliology, or an cnthufiaftick 
admiration of Nature’s wonderful powers and it fcems, as far as I can 
yet underftand the Fddas, to be the principal worfhip recommended in 
them. Wc have feen, that Maiia'deVa himfclf is perfonated by Firei 
but, fubordinatc to him, is the God Aoni, often called PaVaca, or 
the Purifer, who anfwcrs to the Vulcan of Egypt, where he was a 
Deity of high rank; and his wife Swa'ha' refembles the younger Ves- 
ta, or Vesti A, as the Eolians pronounced the Greek word for a hearth: 
Biiava'ni, or Venus, is the confort of the Supreme Deftrudive and 
Generative Power j but the Greeks and Romans, whofe fyftcm is lets 
regular than that of the Indians, married her to their divine art if, whom 
they alfo named Hephaistos and Vuix'an, and who fcems to be the 
Indian Viswacarman, the forger of arms for the Gods, and inventor 
of the agnyaflra, or fiery fiaft, in the war between them and the Dakyas 
or 'Titans. It is not eafy here to refrain from obferving (and, if the 
obfervation give offence in England, it is contrary to my intention) that 
the newly difeovered planet fhould unqueftionably be named Vulcan i 
lince the confufion of analogy in the names of the planets is inelegant, 
unfcholarly, and unphilofophical : the name Uranus is appropriated to 
the firmament ; but Vulcan, the flowed: of the Gods, and, according 

to 
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to the Egyptian priefts, the oldefl: of them, agrees admirably with an 
orb, which muft perform its revolution in a very long period j and, by 
giving it this denomination, we flhall have feven primary planets with 
the names of as many Roman Deities, Mercury, Venus, Tkllus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the Muses and Nymphs are tlie 
Go'pya of Matb'urut and of Gdverd/iany the Parnajfus pf the Hindus j and 
the lyrick poems of JayadeVa will fully juftify tliis opinion j but the 
Nymphs of Mujick are the thirty Ra'gini's or Female Fajions, whofc 
various fiindtions and properties are fo richly delineated by the Indian 
painters and fo finely defcribed by the poets ^ but I will not anticipate 
what will require a feparate R%, by enlarging here on the beautiful 
allegories of the Hindus in their fyftem of mufical modes, which they 
call Ra GA s, or FajfitntSt and fiippofed to be Genii,or Demigods. A 
very diftinguiihe4ib|i;of Brahma', named Na'red, whofe aaions are 
the fubjeft of a Furdna, bears a ftrong refemhlam^ to Hermes or Mer- 
cury : he was a wife legiflator, great in atfs and in arms, an eloquent 
meflenger of the Gods either to one another of to favoured mortals, and 
a mufician of exquifite lldlli his inventioi^ of ^ Finit or Indian lute, 
is thus defcribed iii the poem entitled Na'red fat watching 

«firom time to ti^.j^ ^^ge Find^'w^^' hy thb iinpulfe of the 

breeze, f^ccelEvely the regions pf his ear, 

. and proceeded ' 

been revealed by NA’^RElDi, 

cannot, therefore, believe hipi to have beq^ jt|^, fl^H^es} though 

an innocent theft of piisiiN,A*s cattle, by way ojf putting his diyinity to 
a proof, be fiTangel^im^i'::in the to his father BrAhma<. 

The lafi: of the Greeh or Italian divinities, for whom We find a paral- 
lel in .the Pantheon of India,, is the Stygian ot Taurick Diana, other- 

wife 
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wife named Hecate, and often confounded with Proserpine; and 
there can be no doubt of her identity with Ca'li', or the wife of Siva 
in his charadter of the Stygian Jove. To this black Goddefs with a 
collar of golden Ikulls, as wc fee her exhibited in all her principal tem- 
ples, human facnjic^s were anciently offered, as the Vedas enjoined j but, 
in the prefent age, they are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the facri- 
hces of bulls and horfes : kids are ’ {till offered to her ; and, to pal- 
liate the cruelty of the daughter, which ga.ve fuch offence to Buddha, 
the Brahmans inculcate a belief, that the poor vidtims rife in the heaven 
of Indr A, where they become the muficians of his band. Inftead of 
the obfoletc, and now illegal, facrifices of a man, a bull, and a horfe, 
called NeramkUur^ GdmJdha, and As' wamUka^ the powers of nature are 
thought to be propitiated by the lefs bloody ceremonies at the end of 
autumn, when the feftivals of Ca'li' and Lacshmi' are folemnized 
nearly at the fame time : now, if it be afked, how the Goddefs of 
Death came to he united with the mild patronefs of Abundance, I mufl 
propofc another queftion, How came Pkoseupinb to be reprefented 
« in the European fyftem as tJie daughter of Ceres ?” Perhaps, both 
.queftions may be anfwered by the proposition of natural philofophers, 
that ** the apparent deftrudtion of a fubflance is the produdfcion of it in 
“ a different form.” The wild mufick of CA'i-f's priefts at one of her 
fcftivals brought inftantly to my recolledlion the Scythian meafures of 
Diana’s adorers in the fplendid opera of Iphigenia in Taurist which 
Gluck exhibited at Paris with lefs genius, indeed, than art, but with 
every advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 

That we may not difraifs tliis affemblage of European and Afiaikk 
divinities with a fubjed fo horrid as the altars of Hecate and CaTi', 
let us conclude with two remarks, which properly, indeed, belong to the 
Indian Philofophy, with which we are not at prefent concerned. Firll; 

Eiyfium 
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(not the place, but the blifs enjoyed there, in wlvich fenfo 
Milton ufes the word) cannot but appear, as deferibed by the poets, 
a very tedious and infipid kind of enjoyment : it is, however, more ex- 
alted than the temporary Elyfium in the court of Indra, where the 
pleafures, as in Mohammed’s paradife, are wholly fcnfualj but the 
MuBii or Elyfian happinefs of the Vedanta School is far more fublime j 
for they reprefent it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to deftroy 
confeioufnefs, in the divine effence; but, for the reafon before fug- 
gefted, I fay no more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear touching 
on the dodlrine of tranfmigration and the fimilarity of the VM&nta to the 
Sicilian, Italick, and old Academick Schools. 

Secondly •, in the mylfical and elevated charadter of Pan, as a perfoni- 
fication of the XJniverfe, according to the notion of lord Bacon, there 
arifes a fort of fimilitude between him and Crisiina confidered as Na'- 
ra'yan- The Grecian god plays divinely on his reed, to exprefs, wc 
are toldj etherial harmony j he has his attendant Nymphs of the paftures 
and the dairy his face is as radiant as the Iky, and his head illumined 
with the horns of a crefeent j whOft his lower extremities are deformed 
and ihaggy, as a fymbol of the vegetables, which the earth produces, 
and of the bealls, who roam over the face of it : now wc may compare 
this portrait, partly with the general charader of Crishna, the Shep- 
herd God, and partly with the defeription in the Bhdgamt of the divine 
j^irit exhibited in the form of this XJnherfal World', to which we may 
add the following flory from the fame extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso'da', that the child Crishna had 
been drinking their curds and milk: on being reproved by his fofter- 
mother for this indiferetion, he requefted her to examine his mouth j in 
which, to her juft amazement, fhe beheld the whole unherfe in all its 
plenitude of magnificence. 


We 
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Wc mu ft not be furprized at finding, on a clofe examination, that 
the c'haradlers of all the pagan deitie?, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at laft into one or two^ for it feems a well-founded opinion, 
that the whole crowd of gods and goddefles in ancient Romet and modern 
I7n\hu‘s, mean only the powers of nature, and principally thole of the 
StfN, cxprclfed in a variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful 
names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfedlly at prefent for want of 
ampler materials, but with a confidence continually increafing as I ad- 
vanced, a parallel between the Gods adored in three very different na- 
tions, Oreecct Italy^ and India 5 but, which was the original lyftein and 
which the cripy, I will not prefumc to decide ; nor are we likely, I be- 
lieve, to be foon furnillicd with fufiicient grounds for a dccifion : the 
fundamental rule, that natural^ and niofi buman^ operations proceed from 
the fimple to the compound^ will afford no afliftancc on this point j fince 
neither the f fiat kk not European fyllem has any fimplicity in it^ and 
both arc fo complex, not to fay ahfurd, however intermixed with the 
beautiful and the ftihlimc, that tlie honour, fuch as it is, of the inven- 
tion cannot be allotted to cither with tolerable certainty. 

Since P'pjpt appears to have been the grand Iburce of knowledge for 
the liujhrn, and India for the more eajkrn, parts of the globe, it may 
(cem a material queftion, whether the Egyptians communicated their 
Mythology and Pliilofophy to the Hindus^ or converfely j but what the 
leantcd of Memphis wrote or faid concerning India, no mortal knows? 
and what the learned of Vdrdnes have afierted, if any tiling, concerning 
Egypt, can give us little fatistadion ; fuch circumftantial evidence on 
thi.<« queftion as I have been able to colled, fhall neverthclefs bo ftated ? 
becaufe, tmfatisfadory as it is, there may be fomething in it not wholly 
unworthy of notice; though after all, wliatcvcr colonics may have come 
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from the Nik to the Gmiges, we flwll, pcrhn;\% ..t b:! xeiili Mr. 

Bryant, E^jptians, Imiums, CtccN., and nnxwded ( ri- 

ginally from one central place, and that tltc fame pei^plc cni-ricvl 
religion and fciences into China and japan: may wc not ivtld, even to 
Mexico and Peru f 


Every one knows, that the true name of E'jypt is Mi/ r, Ipcllcd with 
a palatial fibilant both m^Hehre’w and Arabick: it fccnis iti Uchrex' to 
have been the proper name of the firft fcttler in it; and, when the 
Arabs ufe the word for a great city, they probably mean a city like the 
capital of Egypt, Fatlier Marco, a Roman Miflionary, who, though 
not a fchoiar of the firft rate, is incapable, I am perfuaded, of dclihcratc 
falfehood, lent me the lafi: book of a Ram 'y.ai, which he Itiui tr;u)lluU-d 
through the Hi/Aimto his native language, and with it a fiu)it voca1>u- 
lary of Mythological and Hiflorical names, which had been cxplaiited 
to him by the Pandits of Betiya, where he had long refided : one of 
the articles in his little didionary was, “ IHit, a town and province, 
« in which the priefts from Egypt fettled;” and, when I afkcd him, 
what name Egypt bore among the Hindus, he faid Misr, but obferved, 
that they fometinies confounded it with Ahyjjma. I pcrcxdvcd, that 
his memory of what he had written was corred ; for Ml/r was another 
word in his index, “ from which country, he faid,^ came the Egyptian 
“ priefts, who fettled in Tink/’ I fufpeded immediately, that his in- 
telligence flowed from the Mujelmans, who call fugar-candy Mijri or 
Egyptian', but, when I examined him clofely, and eiirncftly defired him 
to recoiled from whom he had received lii,s information, he repeatedly 
and pofitively declared, that “ it had been given him by feveru! ///ndus, 
** and particularly by a Brahman, his intimate friend, who was re[)utcd 
*‘a confiderable Pandit, and had Jived three years mar his houfi;/' 
We then conceived, that the feat of hi.s Egyptian colony muii Jiaie l>ecn 
Tirdhit, commonly pronounced Tiritt) and aucicatU' cullcfl Mh'l/h, the 
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pi'intipal tov/n o^ j'a:iaca:f’'sa, or north j but Maiie'sa Pandi’, 

who v.^as horn in that very diHridt, and who fubmitted patiently to a 
long cxamlnaclon coaccrning AJi/r, overfet all our condufions : he de- 
nied, that the Prdhnuins of his country were generally furnamed Misr, 
as we had been informed j and faid, that the addition of Misra to the 
nafuc of Va'chrspeti, and other learned authors, was a title formerly 
conferred on the writers of m[fcdliimes, or compilers of various tradls on 
religion or fciencc, the word being derived from a root fignifying to mix. 
IJeing allieJ, where the country of AUsr was, “ There are two, he an- 
“ fwcri'.l, of tliat name ; one of them m the ’leicjl under the dominion of 
“ AJiiJihni’ms, and another, which all the Si'Jlras and Punhurs mention, 
“ in a mountainous region to the north of Ayddhya:” it is evident, that 
by the firft he meant R^ypt, but what he meant by the fecond, it is not 
cafy to afeertain. A country, called Piriibut by our geographers, ap- 
pears in the maps between the north- eaftern frontier of Audb and the 
mountaittsof Nepal-, but whether that was the T/Wir mentioned to father 
Marco by his friend of lletiya, 1 cannot decide. This only I know 
with certainty, that AHfra is an epithet of two Brdbmans in the drama 
of Sacon tala', which was written near a century before the birth of 
Christ j that fomc of the greateft lawyers, and two of the fineft dra- 
matick poets, of India have the fame title j that we hear it freiptently in 
court addeii to the names of Hindu parties ; and that none of the Pandits, 
whom I have fincc confulted, pretend to know the true meaning of the 
word, as a proper name, or to give any other explanation of it than that 
it is a furname of Brahmans tn the ncejl. On the account given to Co- 
lonel Kyd by the old Rdja of Crijhnanagar, concerning traditions 
** among the Hindus, that foine Egyptians had fettled in this country,’* 
I cannot rely } bccaufc I am credibly informed by foine of the lUljifs 
own family, that he was not a man of folid learning, though he policffed 
curious books, and had been attentive to the convcrfition of learned 
men s befides, I know that his fon and moft of his kinfmen have been 
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dabblers in Ferfian literature, and believe them very likely, by con- 
founding one fource of information with another, to puzzle themfelw.''’. 
and miflead thofe, with whom they converfe. The word ii/z/r, fpellcd 
alfo in i^mijcrit with a palatial fibilant, is very remarkable j and, us tar 
as Etymology can help us, we may fafely derive Niha from the Sunjcrtt 
word nila, or blue-, fince Dionysius exprefsly calls the waters of that 
river “ an azure ftream j” and, if we can depend on Marco's Uttlian 
verfion of the Rdmdyan, the name of Nila is given to a lolty and laered 
mountain with a fummit of pure gold, from which flowed a river of 
clear ^ fweet, and frejh voatcr. M. Sonnerat refers to a diflertation by 
Mr. ScHMiT, which gained a prize at the Academy of Infcriptiuns, 

On an Egyptian Colony eftabliihed in India:" it woukl be worth 
while to examine his authorities, and either to overturn or verily them 
by fuch higher authorities, as are now accefliblc in thefc provinces. { 
flxongly incline to think him right, and to believe that Egyptian priefl . 
have aftually come from the Nile to the Ganga and Yamttnd^ whit h the 
Brdhmans moft afliiredly would never have left : they miglit indeed, 
have come either to be inllrudtcd or to indrudt j but it feems more pro- 
bable, that they vifited the Surmans of indiejy as the fligcs ol' Greece viiit- 
ed them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge ; nor is it likeh , 
that the felf-fufficient Brdbmam would have received tliein as their pre- 
ceptors. 

Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded, that a connexion fublided be- 
tween the old idolatrous nations of Egypt^ India, Greece, and ftah, lofic 
before they migrated to. their feveral fcttlemcnts, and confct,|uently be- 
fore the birth of Moses •, but the proof of this propolition will in no <k‘- 
gree affed the truth and fandity of the Mofaick Hillory, whieh, il'caft- 
firmation were neceflary, it would rather tend to confirm. The Gh'ihe 
Legate, educated by the daughter of a king, and in all relpeds highly 
accon^plilhed, could not but know the mythological fvflcin of Egypt t 
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but he muft have condemned the fuperftitions of that people, and de- 
I'pifed the fpeculative abfurditics of their priells j though fome of their 
traditions concerning the creation and the flood were grounded on truth. 
Who was better acquainted with the mythology of Athens than Socra- 
tes ? Who more accurately verfed in the Rabbinical dodtrines than 
Paul? Who poflelTed clearer ideas of all ancient aftronomical fyftems 
than Newton, or of fchokftick mctaphyficks than Locke? In whom 
could the Romifl} Church have had a more formidable opponent than in 
Chill iNOWOiiTii, whofe deep knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo 
competent to diiputc them? In a word, who more exadlly knew the 
abominable rites and fliocking idolatry of Canaan than Moses himfelf ? 
Yet the learning of thofe great men only incited them to feck other 
fourccs of truth, piety, and virtue, than thofe in which they had long 
been immerfed. There is no Ihadow then of a foundation for an 
opinion, that Moses borrowed the firft nine or ten chapters of Gene/is 
from the literature of Egypt : dill lefs can the adamantiitc pillars of our 
Chrijluin faith be moved by the refult of any debates on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, or of any inquiries into the /«- 
dlan Theology. V ery rcfpcdlable natives have afllired me, that one or 
two inillionaries have been abfurd enough, in their zeal for the conver- 
fion of the Gentiles, to urge, “ that the Hindus were even now almoft 
“ ChrljUans, becaufe their Brahma', Vishnu, and Mahe'sa, were no 
other than the CJtriJiian Trinity j” a fentcncc, in which we can only 
doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates. The three 
poicers. Creative, Prefervutivc, and DeJlruBive, which the Hindus ex- 
prefs by the trllitcral word 0‘m, were grofsly aferibed by the fird idola- 
ters to the heat, light, and Jlame of tlicir midaken divinity, the Sunj and 
their wifer fitccedbrs in the Bad, who perceived that the Sun was 
only a created thing, applied thofe powers to its creator j but the Indian 
Triad, and that of Plato, which he calls the Supreme Good, the Rea- 
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fon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed from the holinds ami luldimitv 
of the dodtrine, which pious Chrifi'uxns have deduced from texts in the 
Gofpel, though other Chrijiians, as pious, 0}>cn1y prcdlTs their diilent 
from them. Each fedt mull be jufiified by its owit huth ami good in- 
tentions : this only I mean to inculcate, that the tenet t;!' our cluua.'h 
cannot without profanenefs be compared u'ith that ot the Uiiuhix, wlueh 
has only an apparent rcrcmblance to it, but a very dili’crcnt moanin;;. 
One Angular fadl, however, mud not be tuflered to pais unuvaivcd. 
That the name of Crishna, and the general outline of his tlory, were 
long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and probably ttj the time oi' 
Homer, we know very certainly; yet the celebrated poem, out it ltd 
Bbdgavat, which contains a prolix account of his life, is liilcil with nar- 
ratives of a moil extraordinary kind, but ilrangely variegatcil ;;nd imor- 
mixed with poetical decorations: the incarnate deity of the .Vt/y/.'vvV vu- 
mance was cradled, as it informs us, among Henijmeu, but it rulds, that 
he was educated among them, and palfed his youth in playing with a 
party of milkmaids ; a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all new- 
born males to be flain, yet this wonderful babe was prcfcrvctl by bitiirg 
the bread, inftead of fucking the poifoned nipple, of a nurfe eonunil- 
fioned to kill him j he performed amazing, but ridiculous, miracles in 
his infancy, and, at the age of feven years, held up a mountain on the 
tip of his little finger : he faved multitudes partly by his arms and partly 
by his miraculous powers ; he raifed the dead by defeending fijr that 
purpofe to the lowed regions ; he was the meeked and bed-tempered of 
'beings, waflied the feet of the Brahmans^ and preached very nobly, in- 
deed, and fublimely, but- always in their favour; he was pure and 
chade in reality, but exhibited an appearance of excefllvc libertinifin, 
and had wives or midredes too numerous to be counted ; ladly, he was 
benevolent and tender, yet fomented and conduced a terrible u'ar. 
This motley dory mud induce an opinion that the fpurious Gofpels, 

which 
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wliich abounded in the fTril age of Chnjlinivty , had been brought to Lt~ 
iUa, and the wildcft parts of thenn repeated to the Hindus, ingralted 
them on the old fitbic of Co'sava, the Ai>oij,o of Greece. 

As to the general cxtcnfion of our pure faith in Jllndnjldn, there arc 
at prefent many fad obftacdc.s to it. The Mnfelmims are already a fore of 
hoXcxoAoyi Chrijlians : they arc Chrijlianr, ifLocicic rcafons juftly, be« 
caufc they firmly believe the immaculate coiiccption, divine charadter, 
and minifies of the Micssi ah ; but they arc heterodox, in denying ve- 
hemently his fivaracher of Son, and his equality, as God, with the Fa- 
ther, of whole unity and attributes they entertain and exprcls the moll 
awful ideas; while they confider our dodtrine as pcrfcilt blafphemy, and 
infill:, that our copies of the Scriptures have been corrupted both by 
yews and Chrijihins. It will bo incxprefiibly difficult to undeceive 
them, and fcarcc poffihle to diminifli their veneration for Mohammed 
and Ai.r, who were both very extraordinary men, and the lecond, a 
man of unexceptionable morals : the Koriin Ihlncs', indeed, with a bor- 
rowcsl light, finee moft of its beauties arc taken from our Scriptures » 
hut it has great beauties, and the Mufelmdns will not be convinced that 
they were borrowed. The Hindus on the other hand would readily ad-* 
mit the truth of the Gofpel j but they contend, that it is perfcdtly con- 
fident with their Sdjirtis : the deity, they fay, has apj^eared innumerable 
times, in many parts of this wc;rld and of all worlds, for the fiilvation of 
his creatures ; and though we adore him in one appcai'ancc, and they in. 
others, yet we adore, they lay, the fame God, to whom our feveral 
w'Orlhips, though different in form, are equally acceptable, if tliey be 
fincerc in fubftanct*. We may affuro ourfelves, that, neither Mufelmdns 
nor i lindus will ever be converted by any miffion from the Church of 
Rme, or from any other church j and the only human mode, perhaps, 
of caufing fo great a revolution will be to tranflate into Smferit and 
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Perfian fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly of Uaimi, as arc 
indifputably Evangelical, together with one of the Gofpcls, and a plain 
prefatory difeourfe containing full evidence of the very dillant :u»cs, in 
which the prediftions themfelvcs, and the hiftoiy of the dlvinc'perron 
predifted, were feverally made publick j and then quietly to difperfe the 
work among the well-educated natives; with whom if in due time it 
failed of producing very falutary fruit by its natural influence, wc 
could only lament more tlian ever the ftrength of prejudice, and the 
weaknefs of unaffifted reafon. 



ON 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 

WSITTEV IN JANUARY, 1783, 

BY 

The president. 


TPiIE great antiquity of the Hindus is believed fo firmly by themfelves, 
and has been the fubjcdl of fo much converfation among 'E>uropcans^ that 
a fiiort view of their Chronological Syllcm, which has not yet been ex- 
hibited from certain authorities, may be acceptable to thofc, who feek 
truth without partiality to receive opinions, and without regarding any 
confequcnces, that may refult from their inquiries the confequences, 
indeed, of truth cannot but be defirable, and no rcafonablc man will ap- 
prehend any danger to focicty from a general diffufion of its light j but 
we mull not fuffer ourfelvcs to be dazzled by a falfe glare, nor miftake 
enigmas and allegories for hiftorical verity. Attached to no fyftem, and 
as much difpofed to rcjedl the Mojaick hiftory, if it be proved erroneous, 
as to believe it, if it be confirmed by found rcafoning from indubitablo 
evidence, I propofe to lay before you a concife account of Indian Chro- 
nology extraded from Sanferit books, or colleaed from converfations 
with Pandits, and to fubjoin a few remarks on their fyftem, without 
attempting to decide a queftion, which I fhall venture to ftart, ** whe- 
VOL. I. 
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** ther it is not in fadl the fame with our own, hut cinhcllillu*^ auvi tih- 
“ feuredby the fancy of their poets and the ridiiler. i,»f tlu-ir a'.lrun 'r.KT . ‘ 


One of the moft curious hooks in Savfcrhy -and one <»!" the oidctl .liter 
the Viddsy is a trad on religious and civil duties, ttikcn, as it is hclii-wd, 
from the oral inftrudions of Mk.nu, fon of Brauma', to the frtl in- 
habitants of the earth: a wcll-callatcd copy of this iiifereliiiip; l.iu - tr.ui 


is now before me j and I begin my differtation with a few cun plot ; ii om 
jhe firft chapter of it: “ The fun caufes the divifion of tlay ami night, 
« which are of two forts, thofe of men and thofe of the Gods ; the dav, 
“ for the labour of all creatures in their feveral employmtmts ; the niglii, 
for theii dumber. A. mdnthis a day and night of the Patriarcln ; and 


« It is divided into two parts j the bright half is Unir day f*or lahurioiis 
“ exertions j the dark half, their night for deep. A your is a day :imi 
** night of the Gods y and that is alfo divided into two halves j the day 
« is, when the fun moves towards the north j the night, when it moves 
“ towards the fouth. Learn now the duration of a niglit and day of 
** Brahma', with that of ^ the ages refpeftively and in order. Ihinr 
« thoufand years of the Gods they call the Crtfa (or SaiyaJ, age ; and 
its limits at the beginning and at the end are, in like manner, as 
many hundreds.^ In the three fucceffive ages, togetlier with tiidr 
limits at the beginning and end of them, are thoulands ami hundreds 
« diminiflied by one. This aggregate of four ages, amounting to 
“ thoufand divine years, is called an age of the Gudsj and a tluuu.'ind 
” fuch divine ages added together mufl be confidcred as a day of Br ah- 
« ma': his night has alfo the fame dumtion. The before mentir..ned 
age o t e Gods, or twelve thoufand of their ycar.s, iiuikiplied by 
feventy-one, form what is named here below a M,w%umtara. 'I’lnre 
are alternate creations and dertrudions ofnvorlds tlirough innumerahle 

Manwantara s: the Being Supremely Defirable pcrlbrms nil this agiiin 
and again. ’ 
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Such isi tlic arrangement of iii&nitc time, whicli the IlinJus believe to 
have been revealed from heaven, and which they goierally underfland 
in a literal fenfe : it feems to have intrinlick marks of being purely aftro- 
nomical ; but I will not appropriate the obfervations of others, nor anti- 
cipate ihofe in particular, which have been made by two or three of our 
members, and which they will, I hope, communicate to the focicty. A 
conjedure, however, of Mr. Paterson has fo much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, efpecially as it feems to be 
confirmed by one of the coitplets jufl-citcd : he fuppofes, that, as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Patriarchs from the analogy of 
its bright and dark halves, fo, by the fame analogy, a day and night of 
mortals might have been confidcred by the ancient Hindus as a month of 
the lower world ; and then a year of fuch months will confift only of 
twelve days and nights, and thirty fuch years will compofe a lunar year 
of mortals j whence he furmifes, that the four million three hundred and 
t’lventy tlrmfund years, of which the four Indian ages are fuppofed to con- 
fill, mean only years of twelve days ; and, in fait, that fum, divided by 
thirty t is reduced to an hundred and forty-four thoufand: now a thoufand 
four hundred and forty years arc one pada, a period in the Hindu aftrono- 
my, and that lum, multiplied by eighteen^ amounts precifely to txoeniy- 
Jhe thoufand nine hundred and t iventy, the number of years in which the 
fi-Kcd liars appear to perform their long revolution eaftward. The lall 
mentioned fum is the produdl alfo of an hundred and forty-four^ which, 
according to M. Bailly, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred and 
eighty t or the Tartarian period, called Fan, and of two thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty into nine, which i.s not only one of the lunar cycles, 
but confidered by the Hindus as a mylterious number and an emblem of 
Divinity, becaufe, if it be multiplied by any other whole number, the 
fum of the figures in the different produdls remains always nine, as the 
Deity, who appears in many forms, continues One immutable cfiTence. 
The important period of twenty-five thoufand nine hundred and twenty 

years 
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years is well known to arife from the multiplication of three hurJtwi and 
Jixty into feventy-tmoo, the number of years in which a fixed liar li cai!' to 
move through a degree of a great circle; and, although M. I.e tli mi 
affures us, that the modern Hindus believe a complete revolution of the 
ftars to be made in iwenty-four thoujand years, oe Jlfty-jlur fccond:. ol* a 
degree to be paffed in one year, yet tve may have reafon to thitik, that 
the old Indian aftronomers had made a more accurate calculation, Inu 
concealed their knowledge from the people under the veil Jlut teen 
MENWANTARA’s,y^w»//-o«? divinc ages, compound cycles, and years I'f 
different forte, from thofe of Brahma' to thofe of Vatdht^ or the infernal 
regions. If we follow the analogy fuggefled by Menu, and fuppofe only 
a day and night to be called a year, wc may divide the number of years in 
a divine age by three hundred and fixty, and the quotient will he tu’ehe 
thoufand, or the number of his divine years in one age : hut, conjcclurc 
apart, we need only compare the two periods 432oou() and yf/ptio, and 
we fhall find, that among their common divifors, are 0, lU, fitc, IH, 
30, 72, 14-1, &c. which numbers with their fcveral multiples, efjiecially 
in a decuple progrefiion, conftitute fome of the mofi: celehrutcti periods 
of the Chaldeans, Greeks, lartars, and even of the Indians. cannot 
fail to obferve, that the number -132, which appctirs to he the hails of 
the Indian fyftem, is a Doth part of and, hy continuing tlic coin- 

parifon, we might probably folve the whole enigma. In the prcfu-c to 
a Vdrdnes Almanack I find the following wild Raii/ra: A th,njiind 
** Great Ages are a day of Brahma' ; a thoujand fuch days arc an Indian 
** hour of Vishnu; fix hundred thoujand fuch hours make a perhul of 
Rudra; and a million of Rudra's (or two quadrillions /he hundred and 
ninety-two thoujand trillions of lunar years), are but a Jecond to the Su- 
“ preme Being;” The Hindu theologians deny the concUiiion of the 
ftanza to be orthodox ; ** Hirne, they fay, exijU not at all with Gon and 
they advife the Aftronomers to mind their own bulineis witliout meddling 
with theology. The aftronomical verfe, iiowevcr, will anfwtT our jirc- 
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fent purpofe } for it fhows, in the firft place, that cyphers are added at 
plcafurc to fwell the periods ; and, if we take ten cyphers from a Riidra, 
or divide by ten thoufand millions, we fliall have a period of 250200000 
years, which, divided by Oo (the ufual divifor of time among the Hin- 
dus) will give * 1320000 , or a Great Age, which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of *1, 3 , 2 , i, from the notion of decreafing arith- 
metically in the golden, Jilver, copper, and earthen, ages. But, fhould it 
be thought improbable, that the Indian aftronomers in very early times 
had matlc more accurate obfervations than thofc of Alexandria, Bagdad, 
or Maraghah, and ftill more improbable that they fliould have rclapfed 
without apparent caufc into error, wc may fuppofe, that they formed 
their divine age by an arbitrary multiplication of 24000 by 180 accord- 
ing to M, Le Gentil, or of 2l0oo by 200 according to the comment 
on the &urya Siddhdnta. Now, as it is hardly poflible, that fuch coin- 
cidences fhould be accidental, wc may hold it nearly demonftrated, that 
the period of a divine age was at firft merely aftronomical, and may con- 
fequently rcje(5t it from our prefent inquiry into the hiftorical or civil 
chronology of India. Let us, however, proceed to the avowed opi- 
nions of the Hindus, and fee, when we have afeertained their fyftcm, 
whether we can reconcile it to the courfc of nature and the common 
fenfe of mankind. 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a divine age, and believe 
that, in every thoufand fuch ages, or in every day of Brahma', four- 
teen Menu’s arc fucceflively invefted by him with the fovereignty of the 
earth: each Menu, they fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his fons and 
grandlbns during a period of feventy-one divine ages -, and fuch a period 
they name a Manvoantara j but, Ixxxct fourteen multiplied hy feventy-one 
arc not quite a thoufand, we muft conclude, that fix divine ages are al- 
lowed for intervals between the Manwantara' s, or for the twilight of 
BRAnMA'’s day. Thirty fuch days, or Calpas, conftitute, in their 
opinion, a month of Brahma'; twelve fuch months, one of his years » 

and 
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and an hundred fuch years, or wV.ivli a;.;e tit •) i.fio !, ‘Miy 

years have elapfed. Wc arc now then, actordinip lo ;Iv 

finl day or Calfa of the fird: month of the liltj’-lnil year oi Mi; .M' ■i ’ • 

age, and in the twenty-eighth divine ageol the Icvcnth 

which divine age the three JirJi human ages liavc palia!, and A'.’ v- 

fund eight hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth. 


In the prefent day of Brahma' die firil Menu was furnained Hu a . 
YAMBHUVA, Of Sou of the Self-exijknt j and it is He, hy whom the 
Jiitutes of Religious and Civil Duties are fuppofed to have hccit delivered : 
in his time the Deity defeended at a Sacrfccy and, hy his wife hA'i'A- 
ru'pa', he had two diftinguiflied fons, and three daughters. 'I’hh. pair 
was created, for the multiplication of the human fpecies, after that new 
creation of the world, which the Brahmans call Fddi/tu'calpiya, or llu* 
Xo^w-creation. 


If it were worth while to calculate the age of Menu’s inftitutes, ac- 
cording to the BrMmanSf we muft multiply four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand by fix times feventy-one, and add to the produed 
the number of years already paft in the feventh Mann'aatara. Of the 
five Menu’s, who fucceeded him, I have feen little more than the 
names; but the Hindu writings arc very difflifc on the life and {Kdlerity 
of feventh Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata, or C/Mi rf the Sun; 
he is fuppofed to have had ten fons, of whom the cldell was h sii- 


wa'cu ; and to have been accompanied by feven RfJhi'Sf or Indy ptu- 
fons, whofe names were, Casyapa, Atri, Vasishtua, Vi.swA mi- 
TRA, Gautama, Jamauagni, and BitARAnwA'jA; an atvount, 
which explains the opening of the fourth chapter of the Cutti: “ 'nd . 
“ immutable fyflem of devotion, fays Crishna, I revealed to I'jvaj:-. 
“ WAT, ortheSuni Vivaswat declared it to his fon Menu; Menu 
“ explained it to IcsHWA'ctr ; thus the Chief know this fuhlilne 
“ doanne delivered from one to another,” 


In 
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In tJic reign of this :-^un-6 n'n M-nnarch the Hindus believe the whole 
cajlh to have been drowned, uikI the whole human race deftroyed by 
a flood, except the ])ious i’riuce himfelf, the feven and their 

fcveral wives ; for they fiippoi'c his children to have been born after the 
ildugc. T’his general or deflrudion, is the fubjed of the firil 
Pur ana, or Sacred Poem, which confifls of fourteen thoufand Stanzas j 
and the ftory is concifely, but clearly and elegantly, told in the eighth 
b(!ok of the Bhcigamsata, from which I have extraded the whole, and 
tranllated it with great care, but will only prefent you here with an 
abridgement of it. “ The demon Hayagri'va having purloined the 
“ redas from the ciiftody of JIrahma', while he was repofing at the 
“ clofe of the lixth MamoarUara, the whole race of men becazne corrupt, 
except the feven Rtjhi's, and Satyavkata, who then reigned in 
Dravira, a maritime region to the fouth of Carndta: this prince was 
“ performing his ablutions in the river Crttamald, when Vishnu ap- 
“ peared to him in the flaape of a fmall filh, and, after fcveral augmen- 
“ lations of bulk in different waters, was placed by Satyavrata in 
“ the ocean, where he thus addreffed his amazed votary : * In J'even days 

* all creatures, who have offended me, fliall be deftroyed by a deluge, 

* but thou flialt be fecured in a capacious velTcl miraculoufly formed : 

* take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and efculcnt grain for food, 

« and, together with the feven holy men, your refpedlive wives, and 

* pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear ; then flialt thou know 
< God face to face, and all thy quetlions fliall he anfwcred.’ baying 
this, he difappeared ; and, after feven days, the ocean ** began to 

overflow the coatls, and tlic earth to be flooded by conftant fhowers, 
when Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, fiw a large veffel 
“ moving on the waters : he entered it, having in all rcfpcdb conformed 
“ to the inftrudfions of Vishnu ; who, in the forni of a vafl fifli, fuffered 
the vcfl'cl to be tied with a great fea ferpent, as with a cable, to his 
mcafurclefs horn. When the deluge had ceafed, Vishnu flew the 

** demon. 
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demon, and recovered the Vedu's, InllriK'lcd t' \'rv avu \ r a ‘ut (.hvinr 
“knowledge, and appointed him the feventh Mkm’ hy tl\c tnnu' I't 
“ Vaivaswata.’ Let us compare the two Jiidlun ac( uuut:. ot the i.fwt" 
and the Df/wgf witli thole delivered hy Mosps. h is not in.uU* a 
queftion in this tradl, whether the fnil chapters (d (h'nt'Ja are U) he un- 
derftood in a literal, or merely in an allegorical, iVnle : the only poiiUs 
before us are, whether the creation deferibed hy the Jir/l Mr n r, wha h 
the Brahmans call that of the Lotas, be not the fune with that recrordcii 
in our Scripture, and whether the ftory of the Jevi'nth Mknu 1h, not 
one and the fame with that of Noah. I propofe the qucllions, hut 
affirm nothing} leaving others to fettle their opinions, whether An am 
be derived from ddm, which in Sanferk means ihejirjU ot MiiNt' fnan 
Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch } w'hcthcr tlic Saerf/iW, at which 
God is believed to have defeended, allude to the offering of Am i. j 
and, on the whole, whether the two Menu’s can mean any other per- 
fons than the great progenitor, and the reftorer, of our Ipccics. 


On a fuppofition, that Vaivaswata, or Sun-horn, was the Noah 
of Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of Iiis {lodcrity, vvhii h 
I extradl from the Purdnarlhaprccdsa, or Tk' Pnrdnas Exf/.ina J, a 
work lately compofed in Sanferk hy RA'i>iJA't;A'N ta Ha rm av, a {\i)!- 


dk of extenfive learning and great fame among tlic Hindus ol‘ tin’', pro- 
vince. Before we examine the genealogies of kings, which he has col- 
lefted from the Purands, it will he ncceflary to give a general idea of 
the Amtdra’s, or Defeents, of the Deity: the Hindns believe innu- 
merable fuch defeents or fpecial Jntcrpolitions of providence in the at*- 
fairs of mankind, but they reckon ten principal AvatJra's iu the curicnf 
period (jf four ages } and all of them arc deferibed, in order a:, they are 
fuppofed to occur, in the following Ode of Ja vaih/va, the great 
Lyrick Poet of India. 


“ 'I’hou 
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1. ** Thou rccovcrefl the Feda in the water of the ocean of de- 
“ ilru(flion, placing it joyfully in the bofom of an ark fabricated by tbee i 
“ O Ce'sava, affuming the body of ^ Ji/b : be vidtorious, O Heri, 
“ lord of the Univerfe ! 

2. ** The earth ftands firm on thy immenfely broad back, which 
grows larger from the callus occafioned by bearing that vaft burden, 

** O Cksava, afl'uming the body of a torfoije : be vidlorious, O Heri, 
lord of the Univerfe ! 

3 . “ The earth, placed on the point of thy tulk, remains fixed like 
the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Ce'sava, afl'uming 
the form of a boar: be vidlorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe !” 

-1. The claw with a flupendous point, on the exquifite lotos of thy 
lion’s paw, is the black bee, that flung the body of the emhowellcd 
IIiRAN vACASii’u, O Ce'sava, alluming the form of a man-lion: be 
vidlorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe 1 

r>. By thy power thou beguilefl: Bali, O thou miraculous dwarf, 
tbou purifier of men with the water (of Gunga J fpringing from thy 
feet, O Ci/.sAVA, afl’uming the form of a dwarf: be vidorious, O He- 
ri, lord of the Univerfe! 

Thou bathefl in pure water, confiflingof the blood of Cfiatr^as^ 
the world, whofe oflcnccs arc removed and who arc relieved from the 
pain of other births, O Ce'sava, affuming the form of Paras'u-Ra'ma: 
be vidorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe ! ♦ 

p. With cafe to thyfelf, with delight to the Genii of the eight re- 
gions, thou fcattcrcfl: on all tides in the plain of combat the demon with 

R R ten 
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ten heads, O Ce'sava, affuming the form ol RA'?.tA-C.5i an ts 
vidorious, O Heri, lord of the Uuiveric ! 




8. Thou weareR on thy bright body a mantle ibitung, lik. .• bluv 
cloud, or like the water of Yamum) tripping toward tlue lhrMii;;ii tear 
of thy furrowing phug/i pam O Ck'sava, alTuming the form of UAt. 
Ra'ma; be vidorious, O Heri, lord of tlie Univerfe ! 


Q. Thou blameft (oh, wonderful 1) the whole /Vi.'i/, wltvn thou 
feeft, O kind-hearted, the daughter of cattle preferibed lor faennee, O 
Ce'sava, affuming the body of Buddha: be viaorious, O Hrin, lord 
of the Univerfe ! 


10. For the deftruaion of all the impure thou drawetl thy t imrier 
like a blazing comet (how tremendous 1), O Ck'sava, alUnning the 
body of Calci ; be viaorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe I 

Thefe ten Avatdras are by forac arranged according to the thou land:; 
of divine years in each of the four ages, or in an arithmeiic.d proportion 
from four to oncj and, if fuch an arrangement wore univerlidly nH ci\cd, 
we ftiould be able to afeertain a very material point in the IUkJu 1 1tru- 
nology j I mean the birth of Buddha, concerning which the ditlerc lu 
Pandits, whom I have confulted, and the fame Pamiks at diihrent 
times, have eifprefied a ftrange diverfity of opinion. I'hey all appee, 
that Calci is yet to come, and that Buddha was the luR coniider.iide 
incarnation of the Deity j but the aflronomers at Ftirdm plavr him in 
the third age, and Ra'dha'ca'nt infifts, that ho appeared utter the fi v.v- 
fandtb year of the fourth: the learned and accurate author ut'thc liiiftif 
tern, whofe information concerning the Hindus is wonilcrfully corrcid, 
mentions an opinion of the Pandits, with whom he had converfed, thr.l 
Buddha began his career ten years before the clofe of the third age ; 
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and OovERDirANA. of Cajhinir^ who had once informed me, that 
Crisiina deiccndcd Ht'o ccm’unes before Cudjdiia, afllircd me lately, 
that the Cnjhfu'irians admitted an interval of !%oefity~four years (others 
allow oidy iwehcj between thofe two divine perfons. The bell autho- 
rity, after all, is the Bhagawat itfclf, in the iirll chapter of which it is 
cxprcl sly declared, that “Buddha, the fon of Jin a, would appear at 
“ Ck'dt'a, for the purpofe of confounding the demons, jujl at the begin- 
“ ning of the Caliyug." I have long been convinced, that, on thefe 
fuhjeds, we can only i-cafon fatisfadlorily from written evidence, and 
that our forenfick rule mull: be invariably applied, to take the declarations 
of the Brahmans mojl jlrongly againjl theinfchcs, that is, againji their pre- 
lenjions to antiquity j fo that, on the whole, we may fafely place Buddha 
juJl at the beginning of the prefent age : but what is the beginning of 
it? When this (juedion was propofed to Ra'dha^ca^nt, he anfwered; 
“ of a period comprifing more than four hundred thoufand years, the 
“ firll two or three thoufand may rcafonably be called the beginning,’' 
On my demanding written evidence, he produced a book of feme autho- 
rity, compofed by a learned Gdfwdmi, and entitled Bhdgamathnritat or, 
tlic KeBar of the Bhdgawat, on which it is a metrical comment and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be cited : after the juft 
mentioned account of Buddha in the text, the commentator fays, 

Jlfau xyaBah calcrabdajahajradwitayc gate, 

Murtih pat' ahmcrndjya dwibhiijii chkurojj' hitd. 

* He vifible, the-thoufand-aiid-fecond-ycar-of-thc-Cali-«7|'?, be- 

* //ijj'paft; his body of-a-colour-bctwecn-whitc-and-ruddy, with-two- 

* arms, witliout-hair on his head.’ 

Chat' a ^ named in the text as the birth place of Buddha, the 
Gbjwami fuppofes to have been Dhermaranya^ a wood near Gayb^ where 
a coloflal image of that ancient Deity ftill remains : it feenicd to me of 

black 
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black ftone; but, as I faw it by torch-light, I cannot p iro 
its colour, which may, indeed, have been changcvl hy thiu. . 


The Brahmans univeiTally fpeak of the IhiuJiIhas with all ih.c ni.ih 
nity of an intolerant fpirit j yet the moft orthodox among them laiotidi r 
Buddha himfclf as an incarnation of Vi.siiNtr; this i:, a contr '.d'u rmn 
hard to be reconciled j unlefs we cut the knot, inllc.ul I'f muyiriy, n, t'y 
fuppofing with Giorgi, that there were two Buddhas, the yomi;;(T of 


whom eftablifhed the new religion, which gave lb ofKnu c in 
dia, and was introduced into China in the firll century of our era. 'rhe 
CaJImirian before mentioned aflerted this faifl, withotit being led l«i it hy 
any queftion that implied iti and wc may have rcalbn to fuppoie, that 
Buddha is in truth only a general word for a PhihJhphtT : ilie atu’ior ct' 
a celebrated Saiifcrit Didlionary, entitled from his name Jnhinu' , I 
who was himfelf a Bauddha, and dourilhed in the firil century hehirt’ 
Christ, begins his vocabulary with nine words, that figifify Avfiw;, ;m4 
proceeds tothofe, which mean a deity in general i alter which come dif- 
ferent clajfes 01 Goils^ Demigods, and Demons^ all hy generkh names ; and 
they are followed by two very rcmarkahle heads ; Jlrli, (nor flic - 
names of Buddha, but) the names of a Buddha- in-general, ofrs hi- !i h- 
gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Sdjht, Mnnmdra, Iruhara, 
tabhadra, Dhermardja, Sugaia, and the like j moll; of them lijutiliiativc 
of excellence, wifdom, virtue, Oimljantlifyi fcctnidly, the names uf .t /-..v* 
ticular-BuddJla-Muni-\dho-6.t{ccn^\(^-m-t\\c-^m^l\)’-u^-i^ a'o v a (thole 
are the very words of the original), and his titles are, SJcymmi, tiarya- 
jhtha, Servart hajiddha, Saudhddani, Gautama, Arcahandhu, tir Kinjhtan 
of the Bun, rn^myddivifuta, or Child of U!d\^ A x tlicnce the author 
pafles to the different epithets of particular Hindu Deities, W hen \ 
pointed out this curious pa%e to Ra'dha'ca'nt, he comended, that 
tlie firft eighteen names were general epitliets, and the following feven, 


proper 
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proper names^ or pdlronywicks, of otie and die fame perfon ; but Ra^ma- 
'I! AN, my own teacher, who, though not a Brahman, is an excellent 
fcltolar and a very fcnUblc unprejudiced man, affiired me, that Bvddha 
was a y^enerick word, like D.'va, and that the learned author, having 
exhihitcil the names of a Devatd in general, proceeded to thofe of a 
Baddba in general, before he came to particulars : he added, that Buddha 
might mean a Sage or a Philofopher, though Budha was the word com- 
monly nfed for a mere wife man without fupernatural powers. It feems 
highly probable, on the whole, that the Buddha, whom Jayade'va 
celebrates in his Hymn, was the Sdcyafmha, or Lion of Sa'cya, who, 
though he forbad the facrificcs of cattle, which the Vedds enjoin, was 
believed to be Vishnu himfelf in a human form, and that another 
Buddha, one perhaps of his followens in a later age, alTuming his name 
and character, attempted to overfet the whole fyftcm of the Brahmans, 
and was the caufc of that pcrfccution, from which the Bauddhas are 
known t(j have fled into very diftant regions. May we not reconcile 
the fingular difference of opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Buddha’s appearance, by fupjwfing that they have confounded the Two 
Buddha's, the firft of whom was born a few years before the clofe of the 
laft age, and the fecond, when above a thoufind years of the pre- 
fent age had clapfcd ? We know, from better authorities, and with as 
much certainty as can juftly be expeded on fo doubtful a fubje(ft, the 
real time, compared with our own era, when the ancient Buddha 
began to diflinguifli himfelf j and it is for this reafon principally, that 
I have dwelled with minute anxiety on the fubjedt of the laft Avatar^ 

The Brdhmms, who alTifted Abu’lfazl in his curious, but fuper- 
ficial, account of his maftcr's Empire, informed him, if the figures in 
tlie Aylni Acbart be corredtly written, that a period of 2y02 years had 
elapfed from the birth of Buddha to the -loth year of Acbar’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 13 60th year before that of 

our 



f 
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our Saviour; but, when the Cljhufc governr.,.-;.: i ,, j q 

from LJla in the firfl century of our cm, tivy i uiir iu ul.;. i . 
concerning the age of the old Lui’ian iJuDOirA, wh^ib . u"- 

to Couplet, they place in tiie -I ill year (d' I'luir v.'ih v \v i;', u- 
years before Chiust, and they call him, lays he, I'-.: tl;:,' iha .a \U>'. , 
or Ma'ya'; but M. De Guignks, on the autiuuity of uc < 
Hiftorians, aflerts, that Fo was born about the ycir heiim- Ch;:.!i i 
1027, in the kingdom of Cajhmir: Giorci, or rather i an-v, I'l .::i 
whofe papers his work was compiled, affures us, that, by tlie uilud,;- 
tion of the lUbetianSf he appeared only iira.i years bclure the (.7 
epoch; and M. Bailly, with feme hclitation, places him ii'.’ii ua:, 
before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, conrMunihnp. h'ui, 
as I have done in a former trad, with Hudha, or Mcrci k v, 

whom the called Woden, and of whom J thall prtlemly tahe p.ir.- 

ticular notice. Now, whether wc afllime the medium of liie four l.ul - 
mentioned dates, or implicitly rely on the autlioriiics quotcvl liy Ih; 
Guignes, we may conclude, that Buddha was firll diiUnguiihed in 
this country about a tJmfand years before the beginning ol'our era ; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, expedls a certain epc^elMnuprdified'u iill 
about or nearly, will be greatly difappointed. ilenee it is ele.ir, thu. 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus began about thouliuu! visu s Ih* 
fore Christ, according to Goverdhan’s account of Htrunu a’.s birth, 
or two thoufand, according to that of RA’nuA CA'NT, the common' 
opinion, that 4888 years of it arc now edapfed, is erroneous ; and !u tv 
for the prefent we Jeave Buddha, with an intention of returnln,. to him 
HI due time ; obferving only, that, if the learned /udbm dHIir io u-i.h Iv- 
in their accounts of the age, when their ninth Avatar appeared iu their 
countiy, we may be affured, that they have no certain Clironolony h,-. 

ore him, and may fufped the certainty of all the rehuiuns cunc'ertinm 
even n/s appearance. 
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T])c received Chronology of the Hinf^us begins with an abfurdity fo 
monllrous, as to overthrow the whole fyftemj for, having eftablilhed 
their period of feventy-one divine ages as the reign of each Menu, yet 
thinking it incongruous to place a holy perfonage in times of impurity, 
they inlift, that the Menu reigns only in every golden age, and difappears 
in the three human ages that follow it, continuing to dive and emerge, 
like a waterfowl, till the dole of his Mawwantara : the learned author 
of the Purdndrt' hapraedfa, which I will now follow ftep by ftep, men- 
tioned this ridiculous opinion with a ferious face j but, as he has not in- 
ferted it in his work, we may take his account of the feventh Menu ac- 
cording to its obvious and ralional meaning, and fuppofe, that Vaivas- 
WATA, the fon of Su'rya, the fon of Casyapa, or Uranus, the fon 
of Mari'ciii, or Light: the fon of Brahma', which is clearly an 
allegorical pedigree, reigned in the laft golden age, or, according to 
the Hindus, three million eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But they contend, that he adu- 
aliy reigned ou earth one million /even hundred and twenty-eight thoufand 
years of mortals, ot four thoufand eight hundred years of the Gods j and 
this opinion is another mouder fo repugnant to the courfe of nature and 
to human reafon, that it mud; be rejefted as wholly fabulous, and. taken 
as a proof, that the Indians know nothing of their Sun-born Menu, but 
his name and the principal event of his life; I mean the univerfal deluge, 
of which the three fird Avatar's arc merely allegorical reprefentations, 
with a mixture, efpcciully in the fecond, of aftronomical Mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is believed to have defeend- 
cd i for the fcvcti "Rtf At, who were preferved with him in the ark, arc 
not mentioned as fathers of human families j but, fince his daughter 
Ir.A' was married, as the Indians tell us, to the firft Budha, or Aler- 
cury, the fon of Chandra, or the Moon, a male Deit)?', whofe father was 
A’I'RI, fon of Brahma' (where again wc meet witli an allegory purely 

aftronomical 
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aftronomical or poetical), his poftcrlty arc divided ttuo '. re.tf hr.wu hr, , 
called the Children of the Sim from his own lupputetl t’.itlu r, the 
Children of the Moon, from the parent of his d;utj;]iu*r’s huli’and: Uu* 
lineal male defeendants in both thefc families are I’uppollal to h.ue 
reigned in the cities of ox Audh, and Pmtijldhumi^ or } ';! 

refpedlively till the thoufandth year of the prefent and tiie u.inie . o!' 
all the princes in both lines having betm diligently collected by K t on \ - 
ca'nt from feveral Purana's^ I exhibit them in two cokunnr. r.r5,(u"ed 
by myfelf with great attention. 

SECOND /ICE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 

Icshwa'cu, 

Bodjia, 

Vicuefoii 

Purimivat^ 

Cucutft’ha, 

Ayiilh, 

Ananas, 

Nahulhn, 

Prifbu, 

Yuyuii, 

Vis'wagandhi, 

Pur a, 

Chandra, 

Jananu-jaya, 

YuvanasVa, 

IVadiinwat, 

Sr4va, 

Pruv/ra, 

Vrihadas'wa, 

Mcnajyu, 

Dhundhumdra, 

Ch.inipada, 

Drid'^’has'wa, 

Siidyit, 

Heryas'wa, 

BuhiiL':ava, 

Nicumbha, 

Sanya ti. 

Cris'as'wa, 

Alianyati, 

Sdnajit, 

RiUuirasSv'n, 

Yuvanas'wa, 

RTtdvulh, 

Mandhatri, 

Kantin.tva, 


Purucutfa, 
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CHILDREN OP THE 



SUN. 

MOON. 



Purucutfa, 

Suraati, 


20 . 

Trafiidafyu, 

Aiti, 

20. 


Anaranya, 

DupmantOt 



HeryasVa, 

Bharatat * 



Praruna, 

(Vitat’ha, 



Trivindhana, 

Manyu, 


25. 

Satyavrata, 

Vrihatcfli^tra, 

25. 


Trts'ancu, 

Haft in. 



I laris'chandra. 

Ajamid 'ha. 



Rdhita, 

Ricftia, 



Harita, 

Samwarana, 


.10. 

Champa, 

Curuy 

SO., 


Sudcva, 

yabnu. 



Vijaya, 

Surat’ha, 



Bharuca, 

Vidurat’ha, 



Vrica, 

S^rvabhauma, 


35. 

Bilhiica, 

Jayatfena, 

35. 


Sagara, 

Radhica, 



Afainanjas, 

Ayutayuili, 



Ans'umat, 

Acrddhana, 



Bhagirat' 

Ddvdtit’hi, 


■10, 

Sruta, 

Ricflia, 

40. 


Nabha, 

DtlipOy 



Sindhudwfpa, 

Pratipa, 



Ayudyufh, 

Santana, 



Ritaperna, 

VichitraviryOi 


'15. 

Sauddfa, 

Pdndu, 

45. 


As'maca, 

TudhiJIjfhirJ. 



Mulaca, 




VOL. I. s 8 Das'arat’ha, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON. 

Das'arat’ha, 

Aid^abid^i, 

50. VisVafaha, 

C’hat'wdnga, 

Dirghabdhu, 

Rag/ju, 

Aja, 

55. Da/araf&a, 

Ra'ma. ' 

« 


It is agreed among all the PandtU, that Ra’MA, their y/N\v///- ine.ir- 
nate Divinity, appeared as king of in the wArtv;/ Ix-hvenj the 

fiker and the hazen agesj and, if we fuppofc him to have livguu his 
reign at die very beginning of that interval, flil! //^m* t/mJanJ thre 
hundred ytzxB of the Gods, or n miuion one hundred and thm- 

fand lunar years of mortals will remain in the jiher age, during u hkh 
the princes between Vaivaswata ami Ha Via mult ha\e 

governed the world j but, reckoning thirijr years for a generation, wijiUj 
IS rather too much for a long fucceflion of e/de/i fons, as they are laid to 

of "‘'iture, extend the fmnd of 
the Hmdus bcyond>/^^« hundred andj^'ty folar years; if we funiH-u 
them not to have been eldeft fons, and even to have lived longer Ou:. 
modern princes in a diffolute age, we fhall fiml only a perIcHl of . 
houfandyt^n. and, if we remove the dilHcuIty by admittlnr tnir u k- 

w^^ceafe to^aro., and n.y . wcU Jc I. X:;; 

JiTdhdHUfis chufe to tell US* 


as far as the tweiity^econd degree i 

dejeei 
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dcfccnt from Vaivaswata, the fynchronifm of the two families ap- 
pears tolerably regular, except that the Children of the Moon were not 
ail clJcJi fons ; for kit.g 7 AVA'-n appointed theyoungeft of his five fons 
to fiicccecl him in LnUct, and allotted inf'crior kingdoms to the other four, 
who had offended him ; part of the Dacjhm or the South, to Yadu, the 
anceftor of Crishna j tlic north, to Anu j tltc eaft, to Druhya ; and 
the well:, to Turvasd, from whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to 
believe, in compliment to our nation, that we arc defeended. But of 
the fubfequent degrees in the lunar line they know fo little, that, un- 
able to fiipply a conliderablc interval between Bharat and Vitat'ha, 
whom tliey call his fon and fucccflbr, they are under a neceflity of aflert- 
Ing, that the great anceftor of Y uDHisnT'’tiiR adtually reigned/w/^ and 
iiMJty tlmfand years } a fable of the fame clafs with that of his wonder- 
ful birth, whicli is the fubjed of a beautiful Indian Drama : now, if 
wc fiijapufc his life to have lafted no longer than that of other mortals, 
anti uilmit Vi'i'A'r’iiA and the reft to have been his regular fuccefibrs, 
we lhall fall into another abfurdity j for then, if the generations in both 
lines were nearly etjual, us they would naturally have been, wc fliali 
find Yt)niu.suT''’tn«, who reigned confelledly at the clofe of the i/razen 
age, nine generations older than Ra'ma, before whofc birth the Jilver 
age is allowed to have ended. After the name of Bharat, therefore, 
1 have fet an allerifk to denote a confiderablc chafm in the Indian Hif- 
nay, and have inferted between brackets, as out of their places, his 
ruH'iity^Jhitr iticccfibrs, wlio reigned, if at all, in the following age 
inuueiliately before the war of the Mabdbbdrat, The' fourth Avatar, 
which is pliurcd in the interval between the//))? %n^fecond ages, and the 
jifth which ibon followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded on hif- 
torical fatf-b : ^\t fourth was the punifliment of an impious monarch by 
the Deity himfclf burjVmg from a marble Column in the ihape of a lion 1 
and xhet Jifth was the humiliation of an arrogant Prince by fo contempti- 
ble an agent as a mendicant dwarj'. After tlicfe, and immediately 

before 
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before Buddha, come three great wariours all namai Rv'ma; Inst it 
may juftly be made a queftion, whether they are not three reprell 'it.'- 
tions of one perfon, or three different ways of relating the fiinc I liiiea) : 
the firft and fccond Ra'mas are laid to have he<ai eontemptuMcy ; hut 
whether all or any of them mean Rama, the foil of Cu'sn, I leave 
others to determine. The mother of the feamd Rama w.i’ ranned 
Caushalya', which is a derivative of Cusuai.a, ;uh1, tliough his 
father be diftingiiiflied by the title or epithet of Da'sara rhiA, llgnily- 
ing, that bis War^chariot bore him to all qmirtm of the nvorhl^ yet the 
name of Cush, as the Cajhmirums pronounce it, is preferved entire in 
that of his fon and fucceflbr, and fhadoued in that of his anccflor 
VicuesHi i nor can a jufl: objedion be made to this opinion from the 
nafal Arabian vowel in tlie word Ramah mentioned by Mosi-;s, fince the 
very word Arab begins with the Ulimc letter, which the Greeks and In- 
dians could not pronounce j and they were obliged, therefore, to expreis 
it by the vowel, which moft refenabled it. On this queftion, however, 
I affert nothing j nor on another, w'hich might be propofed ; ** whether 
« iht fourth zndffth Amthrs be not allegorical ftorics of the two pre- 
“ fumptuous monarchs, Nimrod and Biinrs/’ The Iiypothcfis. that 
government was firft eftablifhed, lavos enaded, and agrirulture ciK tuiratp'd 
in India by Rama about three thoufand eight hundred yisirs ago, iujrec.s 
with the received account of Noah’s death, and the previous i'ettiement 
of his immediate defeendents. 

THIRD A a E. 

CHIJLDRKN OF THK 

SUN. moon. 

Cusha, 

Atit’hi, 

Nijhadha, 


Nahhas, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 

Nabhas, 


5. Pund'ar{ca, 


Cflicinadhanwas, 

Vitat’ha, 

Dcvanica, 

Maiiyu, 

Ahin'agu, 

Vrlhatcflietra, 

Paripatra, 

Hallin, 

10. Ranach’liala, 

Ajamid'’ha, 

Vajranabha> 

Ricfha, 

Area, 

Samwarana, 

Sugana, 

Curu, 

Vidhriti, 

Jabnu, 

1 5 , Hiranyanabha, 

Surat’ha, 

Puftiya, 

Vidurat’ha, 

Dhruvafandhi, 

^ Sarvabhauma, 

Suders'ana, 

jayatfena. 

Agniverna, 

Radhica, 

2 0. Sighra, 

Ayutayufli, 

Mdru, fuppofed to be ftill alive. 

Acrddhana, 

Prafus'ruta, 

D^vatit’hi, 

Sandlii, 

RicCha, 

* 

Aniers'una, 

Dilipa, 

2 f,. Mahafwat, 

Pratipa, 

Vis wabhaliu, 

Sdntanu, 

• Prafenajit, 

Vichitravirya, 

TacOiaca, 

' Psindu, ' 

VrihadhalUy 

Tndbififhira, 

3 <i. Vriliadran'a, B. C. 8100. 

ParkJJjit* 


Here 
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Here we have only nine and tweniy princes of the fotar line* hchvc^'n 
Ra^ma and Vrihadrana excluhvely; and their reigns;, during’; tr .* 
whole brazen age, are fuppoled to have lafted near eight L'linJred ami 
Jixiy-fotir tboiifand years, a fuppofition evidently againft nature; tiie 
uniform courfe of which allows only a period of eight hundred and 


feventy, or, at the very utmoft, of a thoufand, years for twenty -nine 
generations. Pari'cshit, the great nephew and fucccifor oi \ un- 
hisht^’hir, who had recovered the throne from Durvo'oiian, is al- 
lowed without controverfy to have reigned in the interv'al between the 
brazen and earthen ages, and to have died at the lotting in of the Grf- 
liyug', fo that, if the Fandits of Cajfmtr and Varanes have made a right 
calculation of Buddha’s appearance, the prefent, ox fourth, age muR 
have begun a thoufand years before the birth of Christ, and con- 
fequently the reign of Icshwa'cu, could not have been earlier thanywir 
thoufand years before that great epoch ; and even that date will, per- 
haps, appear, when it fhaH be ftriftly examined, to be near tnjoo thoufand 
years earlier than the truth. I cannot leave the third Indian age, in 
which tlie virtues and vices of mankind are faid to have been equsd, 
without obferving, that even the clofe of it is manifcRly fabulous and 
poetical, with hardly more appearance of hiftorical truth, than the tale 
oiTroy or of the Argonauts ; for yuDinsHT'’HiR, it feems, was the fon 
of Dherma, the Genius of Jufice Bhi^ma of Pavan, or the God of 
Wind-, Arjun ofiNDRA, or the Firmament i NACULand Sahadk'va, 
of the two Cuma'rs, the Cast'or and Pollux of India } and Bhi'shwa, 
their reputed great. uncle, was the child of Ganqa', or the Gances, 
by Sa'ntanu, whofe brother De'va'pi is fuppofed to be ftill alive 
in the city of CaUpai all which fidions may be charming embeilifli- 
ments of an heroick poem, but are juft as abfurd in civil Hiftory, as the 
defeent of two royal families from the Sun and the Moon. 


FOUnTil 
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F O U n T f! A G E, 


CHILDREN Ot THE 

SUN. 

Urucriya, 

Vatfavnddha, 

PrativycSma^ 

Bhanu, 
r». Dcvaca, 

Saluidcvita 

Vira^ 

Vriliadas'wa^ 

Bhanumat, 

TO* Praticas'wa^ 

Suprattca, 

Marudcva, 

Sunaclliatra, ' 

Puflucara, 
i5. Antarfcdha, 

Sutapas, 

Ainitrajit, 

Vnhadn'ija, 

Barhi, 

I'o. Critanjaya, 

Ran'anjaya, 

Sanjaya, 

SJdcya, 

SuddhcSda» 
a/i. LAngalada, 

Prafdnajit, 

Cfliudraca, 

Sumitra, Y.B.C. 2100. 


MOON. 
yammijayat 
SateinicCf 
Sahafranfca, 
As'wamedhaja, 
Asimacrifhna, 5. 
Ncmichacra, 

Upta, 

Cliitrarat’ha, 
Suchirat'ha, 
Dhritimat, 10. 
Sulliena, 

Sunit’ha, 

Nrichacfliuh, 

Suc'hinala, 

Pariplava, J.'T, 

Sunaya’, 

Mcdh4vin, 

Nnpanjaya, 

Dcrva, 

Timi, 20 . 

Vfihadrat’ha, 

Sudafa, 

Satinica, 
Durmadana, 
Rahinara, 25. 

Dand'ap4n'i, 
Nimi, 

Cihemaca. 


In 
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In both families, we fee, thirty generations are reckoned from Yud- 
HisHT'’HrE. and from Vrihadbala his contemporary (who was killed, 
iii the war of Bharat, by Abhimanyu, fon of Arjun and father of 
Pari'cshit), to the time, when the Solar and Lunar dynamics arc be- 
lieved to have become extindt in the prefent divine age ■, and for thefe 
generations the Hindus allot a period of one thoi[fa7id years oidy, or a 
hundred years for three generations j which calculation, though proba- 
bly too large, is yet moderate enough, compared with their abfurd ac- 
counts of the preceding ages : but they reckon exadtly the fame num- 
ber of years for twenty generations only in the family of Jara'sandha, 
whofe fon was contemporary with Yudhist"hir, and founded a new 
dynafly of princes in Magadha, or Bahdr j and this exa(ft coincidence of 
the time, in which the three races are fuppofed to have been cxtindf, 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, formed rather from ima- 
gination than from hiftorical evidence j efpecially as twenty kings, in an 
age comparatively modern, could not have reigned a tlioufand years. I, 
neverthelefs, exhibit the lift of them as a curiofity ^ but am far from 
being convinced, that all of them ever cxifted : that, if they did exift, 
they could not have reigned more than feven hundred years, I am fully per- 
fuaded by the courfe of nature and the concurrent opinion of mankind. 


KINGS OP MAGADHA. 


Sahad^va, 

Suchi, 

Marj^ri, 

Clhdxia, 

Srutafravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutdyulh, 

Dhcrmafdtra, 

S. Niramitra, 

Srama, 

Sunacfliatra, 

Drtd’hafdna, 

Vrihetf^na, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutanjaya, 

Sunita, 

10. Vipra, 

Satyajit, 


Pvran- 
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PuRANjAYA, Ibn of the twentieth king, was put to death 
minifter Sunaca, who placed his own fon PRADyo'TA on the throne 
of his mailer j and this revolution conilitutes an epoch of the higheil 
importance in our prefent inquiry ; firil, becaufe it happened according 
to Bhdgawatdmrtta, two years exadlly before Buddha’s appearance 
in the fame kingdom j next, becaufe it is believed by the Hindus to 
have taken place three thoufand eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago, 
or two thoufand one hundred years before Christ j and lailly, becaufe a 
regular chronology, according to the number of years in each dynaily, 
has been cilabliihed from the acceflion of Pradyo'ta to the fubver- 
fion of the genuine Hindu government ; and that chronology I will now 
lay before you, after obferving only, that Ra'dha'ca'nt himfelf fays 
nothing of Buddha in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avatdrds in their proper places. 

KINGS OR MAGADHA. 

Y.B.C. 

Pradydta, . . . . . . . 2100 

PAlaca, 

Vis'ac’hayiipa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns=138 years, 

Sis'unaga, 1962 

Cacaverna, 

Cfliemadhernian, 

Cfhdtrajnya, 

Vidhifara, 5. 

Ajatafatru, * 

Darbhaca, 


VOI. I, 


T T 


KINGS 
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KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

Y.B.C. 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, 10 r = 36o 

Nanda, i0o2 

This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sanfcrit 
books, is faid to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred years, 
by a very learned and ingenious, but paffionate and vindictive, Br&bman, 
whofe name was Cha^nacya, and who raifed to the throne a man of 
the Maurya race, named Chandragupta : by the death of Nanda, 
and his fons, the CJhatriya family of Pradyo'ta became extinCt. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Chandragupta, . . . . . . 1502 

Vdrifara, 

As'dcaverdhana, 

Suyas'as, 

Des'arat’ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Sdlis'uca, 

Sdmas'arman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 10 r. = isy^'. 

On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his place was aflumed by his 
Commander in Chief, Pushpamitra, of the Sunga nation or family. 

SUNGA 
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SUNGA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Puflipamitra, , . . . . 13C5 

Agnimitra, 

Sujycflit’ha, 

Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca, 5. 

Pulinda, 

GhoHia, 

Vajrainitra, 

Bhsigavata, 

Diivabhuti, lo r = 1 1 2 

The laft prince was killed by his miniftcr Vasudewa, of the Cariria 
race, who ufurped the throne of Magadha. 

GANNA KINGS. 

Vafudeva, .... 

Bhumitra, 

Nartiyana, 

Sufarman, d r =s=s .'M5/. 

A BMra, of the Andhra family, having murdered his mafter Sosah« 
MAN, and feicsed the government, founded a new dynafty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Balin, ■ U()8 

Cri'ihna, 

Sris'intacarna, 


Y.B.C. 

1253 
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Sris'antacarna, 

Paurnamafa, 

Lambodara, 

Vivilaca, 

Meghafwata, 

Vat'amana, 

Talaca, 

Sivafwati, 

Purifhabheru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacdraca, 

Bat'aca, 

Gdmatin, 

Purfmat, 

Medas'iras, 

Sirafcand’ha, 

Yajnyas'ri, 

Vijaya, 

Chandrabija, 


10 . 


15. 


20 , 

21 r = 456 y. 


After the death of Chandrabi'ja, which happened, according to 
the Hindus, 3q 0 years before Vicrama'ditya, or -152 B.C. we hear 
no oi Magadha an independent kingdom j but Ra'dha^-’A'nt 

has exhibited the names of feven dynafties, in vAnch. feventy-Jix princes 
are faid to have reigned one thoufand three hundred and ninety-nine years 
in Avabhriti, a town of the Dacjhin, or South, which we commonly call 
Decan : the names of the feven dynafties, or of the families who cfta- 
bliflied them, are Abhira, Gardabhin, Canca, Tavana, S'uruJijcara, Bhu- 
runda, ikaula j of which the Yavana's are by fome, not generally, ftip- 
pofed to have been lonians, or Greeks, but the Turujhcaras and Mauhds 
are univerfally believed to have been Turcs and Moguls i yet Ra'dha- 

CA'NT 
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ca'nt adds: *‘when the Mania race was cxtindt, five princes, named 
“ BMnanda, Bangh'a, Sis'unandi, Yas'onandiy and Praviraca, reigned an 
“ hundred and fix years (or till the year 1 053) in the city of Cilacilaf 
which, he tells me, he underftands to be in the country of the Mahd- 
rdjhtra's, or Mahrdta's ; and here ends his Indian Chronology ; for 
“ iiftcr Pravi'raca, fays he, this empire was divided among Mlech" bas^ 
or Infidels.” This account of the /even modern dynajlies appears very 
doubtful in itfelf, and has no relation to our prefent inquiry ; for their 
dominion feems confined to the Decan, without extending to Magadbui 
nor have we any reafon to believe, that a race of Grecian princes ever 
eftabliflicd a kingdom in either of thofe countries: as to the Moguls, their 
dynafty Hill fubfifis, at leafi: nominally; unlefs that of Cbengiz be meant, 
and his fucceflbrs could not have reigned in any part of India for the 
period of three hundred years, which is afilgned to the Manias ; nor is it 
probable, that the word Idurc, which an Indian could have eafily pro- 
nounced and clearly expreffed in the Ndgari letters, fiiould have been 
corrupted into Turujhcara. On the whole we may lafely clofc the mofl 
authcntick fyfiem of Hindu Chronology, that I have yet been able to 
procure, with the death of Chandra bi'j a. Should any farther infor- 
mation be attainable, we fhall, perhaps, in due time attain it either from 
books or inferiptions in the Sanferk language ; but from the materials, 
with which we are at prefent fupplied, we may cffcablifli as indubitable 
the two following propofitions ; that the three firji ages of the Hindus 
are cliicfiy mythological, whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aftronomers or on the heroick fidtions of their 
poets, and, that the fourth, ox hijiorical, age cannot be carried farther back 
than about two thoufand years before Christ. Even in the hiftory of 
the prefent age, the generations of men and the reigns of kings are ex- 
tended beyond the courfe of nature, and beyond the average refulting 
from the accounts of the Brahmans themfelves; for they affign to an 
hundred andforiy-Hvo modern reigns a period of three thoufand one hun^ 

dred 
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dred and Jifiy-tbree years, or about tweniy-two years to a reign one with 
another j yet they reprefent only four Canua princes on the throne 
Magadha for a period of three hundred and jlrty-jiec years ; now it is 
even more improbable, that four fucceffive kings Ihuuld have reigned 
eighty-Jix years and four months each, than tiiat Nan da iuould have 
been king a hundred years and murdered ;it lad. Neither ai.count can 
be credited; but, that we may allow the highcll probable :uitii|uity to 
the Hindu government, let us grant, that three generations of men were 
equal on an average to an hundred years, and that hidian princes have 
reigned, one with another, t’voo and twenty : theat reckoning thirty gene- 
rations from Arjun, the brother of Yt/DHisiir’iiiRA, to the extindion 
of his race, and taking the Chinefe account of lhM)i)rr.\’s hiith fr{un 
M.DeGuignes, as the mod authentick mctliiim hetueen Acai’lfa.xl 
and the fihetians, we may arrange the correded Hindu Chronology ac- 
cording to the following table, fupplying the word ahut or neariy^ 
(fince perfed accuracy cannot be attained and ought not to be re- 
quired), before every date. 



Y.B.C. 

Abhimanyu Jon of Arjun, 

* . . I'oi’y 

Pradydta, 

102CJ 

Buddha, 

• . . 1027 

Nanda, . . 

auo 

Balin, 

MO 

Vicrama'ditya, 

. . . 5(5 

De'vapa'la, king ofG%\it, 

. . . 23 


If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance from Amds,VA:'h, wc 
muft place Abhimanyu 2308 years before Christ, unldts wc calculate 
from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow /even hundred years, in- 
ftead of <ar thoufand, between As tun and Pradyo'ta, which will hrin'»' 

P 

uj; 
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us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the table 3 and, perhaps, 
we can hardly approach nearer to the truth. As to Rdja Nan da, if he 
really fat on the throne a whole century, we muft bring down the Andhra 
dynally to the age of Vicrama'ditya, who with his feudatories had 
probably obtained fo much power during the reign of thofe princes, that 
they had little more than a nominal fovereignty, which ended with 
CHANDRAiifjA ill the third ox fourth century of the Chrifian eraj 
having, no doubt, been long reduced to inlignificance by the kings of 
Gaur, defeended from Go'p a'la. But, if the author of the Dabijlan be 
warranted in fixing the birth of Buddha tm years before the Caliyugt 
wc mull thus corredt the Chronological Table : 

Y.B,C. 

Buddha, 1027 

Paricfliit, . . . . . loiy 

Pradydt (reckoning 20 or 30 generations), . 3 17 or 17 

y.A.c. 

Nanda, 3 3 or 313 

This corrcdlion would oblige us to place Vicrama'ditya before 
Nanda, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior; 
and, if this be an hillorical ladt, it feems to confirm the Bhdgawa- 
tdmr/ta, whicli fixes the beginning of the Caliyug about a tboufand 
years before Buddha j befidcs that Bauin would then be brought 
down at leaft to the fixth and Chan drab I'j a to the tenth century 
after Christ, without leaving room for the fubfequeut dynafties, if 
they reigned fucccflivciy. 

Thus have we given a Iketch of Indian Hiftory through the longeft 
period fairly afllgnable to it, and have traced the foundation of the 

Indian 
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Indian empire above three thoujand eight hundred years from the prefent 
time i but, on a fubjedt in itfelf fo obfeure, and fo much clouded by tJie 
fidtions of the v(?ho, to aggrandize themfelves, have dcfigncdly 

raifed their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be latisfied with proba- 
ble conjedtuce and juR reafoning from the bell attainable data j nor can 
we hope for a fyllem of Indian Chronology, to wliich no objcdlion can 
be made, unlefs the Allronomical books in Sanferit fliall clearly afeer- 
tain the places of the colures in fome precife years of the hiilorical age, 
not by loofe traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by Chiron, 
who poflibly never exifted (for ” he lived, lliys Newton, in the golden 
“ age,” which mull long have preceded the Argonautick expedition), 
but by fuch evidence as our aflronorhers and fcholars lliall allow to be 
unexceptionable. 


criRo- 



A 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


According to one of the Hypotheses intimated in the preceding 7ra^, 


CHRISTIAN 

HINDU. 

Tears from 1788 

««iMUSELMAN. 


of our era. 

Adam, 

Menu I. Age I. 

.*5 79-1 

Noah, 

Menu 11. 

4737 

Deluge, 


4J38 

Nimrod, 

Miranyacafpu. Age II. 

4006 

Bel, 

Bali, 

3892 

Rama, 

Rama. Age III. 

3817 

Noah's death. 


3787 


Prady6ta, 

2817 


Buddha. Age IV. 

281.1 


Nanda, 

2487 


Bolin, 

1937 


Vicrambditya, 

1 844 


Dbvapdla, 

1811 

Christ, 


J7H7 


Ndrdyanpala, 

I7i}i 


Saca, 

1 709 

Wahd, 


1080 

Mahmhd, 


780 

Cbcngiz, 


548 

T %imur. 


391 

Babur, 


270 

NddirJIxih, 


49 


VOE. I. 


u u 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 

ON 

INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


tv 

The president. 


Our ingenious aflbeiate Mr. Samuel Davis, whom I name with 
refped and appkufe, and who will foon, I truft, convince M. Bailly, 
that it is very poffible, for an European to tranflatc and explain the 
Burya Siddh/mta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandit, 
of the original paflage, mentioned in his paper on the Aflronomical 
Computations of the Hindus, concerning the places of tlic colures in the 
time of Vara'iia, compared with their pofition in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient Indian philofophcr j and the paflage appears to afford ■ 
evidence of two actual obfervations, which will afeertain the chronology 
of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demonffration, at leafl: by a near 
approach to it. 

The copy of the Vdrdhifanhith, from which tlie three pages, received 
by me, had been tranferibed, is unhappily fo incorreft (if the tranfeript 
itfelf was not haffily made) that every line of it muff be disfijgured by 

feme 
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fome grofs errour; and my Pandit, who examined the padligc carefully 
at his ovvm houfe, gave it up as inexplicable j fo that, I had not 
ftudied the fyftem of Sanferit profody, I fliould have laid it alidc in tlc- 
fpair : but though it was written as profe, without any fort of dillin;-- 
tion or pundtuation, yet, when I read it aloud, my ear caught in ll'inc 
fenlences the cadence of veiTe, and of a particular metre, called .d'lyii, 
which is regulated (not by the number of fyllables, like oth(-’r Indian 
meafures, but) by the proportion of times, or j'yllabkk moments, iti the 
four divilions, of which every ftanza confdls. By numbering thofl* 
moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to retlorc the text 
of Vara'ha, with the pcrfedl aflent of the learned Brdbmen, who attends 
.me; and, with his afiifiance, I alfo corroded the cointnenf, written l)y 
Bhatto'tpala, who, it feems, was a fon of the author, together with 
three curious paflages, which arc cited in it. Another Pandit ai'tertvards 
brought me a copy of the whole original work, which confirmed my 
conjeftural emendations, except in two immaterial fyllables, and except, 
that the firft of the fix couplets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work entitled Punch afiddhdntica : five of them were 
compofed by Vara'ha himfelf, and the third chapter of his trcatill* 
begins with them. 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may be urcful to give you an 
idea of the J'ryb meafure, which will appear more didindfly in Latin 
than in any modern language of Europe : 

■ Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, pefTima monflra, venemur : 

Die hinnulus, die lepus male quid egerint gramuiivori. 

The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin and end with the cadence 
of an hexameter and pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 
middle of the long, and feven in that of the fhort, hcmiftich s 

Thoas, 
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Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejorefque tyrannos : 

Die tibi cerva, lepus tibi die male quid egerit herbivorus. 

Since the A'rya mearurc, however, may be alnioft infinitely varied, the 
couplet would have a form completely 'Roman, if the proportion of 
fyllahick injlants, in the long and fhort verfes, were twenty-four to 
twenty, inflcad of thirty to twenty-fcveii : 

Venor apros tigridafquc, et, peffima monfira, tyrannos : 

Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five ftanzas of Vara'ha in European charadters, 
witli an etching of the two firft, which arc the mojft important, in the 
original De vandgarl : 


As'lcduirdhaddacfliinamuttaramayanan raverdhaniflit'’hadyan 




unan caduchidasidycnodlan purva s'aftrcfliu. 


Sampratamayanan favituh carcafacsidyan mrigaditas'chiinyat : 
Udbabhavc vicritih pratyacfhapcricihanair vyadrih. 
Duraft’hachihnavcdyiidudayc’ftamayc’piva fahafr4nfdh, 
Ch’hayapravcs'anirgamachihnairva mandalc mahati. 

Apnipya macaramarcb vinivrtttb hand fapardn yamyan, 
Carcat'acamafanprdptb vinivrittas'chdttaran faindrin. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyavrtttah cfhemas'afya vriddhicarah, 
Pracritift’has'chdpyevan vicritigatir bhayacridufhnans'uh. 


Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the following tranflation is moft 
fcrupuloufly literal : 


Certainly the fouthern folftice was once in the middle of 
** AsUjhii, the northern in the firft degree of Dhanijlithdf by what is 

«* recorded 
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recorded in former Sajiras. At prefent one folftice is in the firfl de~ 
“ gree of Carcata, and the other in the firft of Macara : that which ts 
** recorded, not appearing, a change muji have happened j and the proof 
** arifes from ocular demonftrations ; that ii, by obferving the remote 
objed and its marks at the rifing or fetting of the fun, or by the 
marks, in a large graduated circle, of the iliadow’s ingrefii and egrefs. 
The fun, by turning back without having reached Macara, dcllrt)ys 
“ the fouth and the weft j by turning back without having readied 
“ Carcata, the north and eaft. By returning, when he has juft pa fled 
the fummer folftitial point, he makes wealth fccurc and grain abimd- 
“ ant, fince he moves thus according to nature} but the fun, by niov- 
ing unnaturally, excites terrour.” 

Now the Hindu Aftronomers agree, that the Jft January was 
in the year - 18 Q 1 of the 'Caliyuga, or thsax fourth period, at tlic begin- 
ning of which, they fay, the equinodial points were in the lirft degrees 
of MeJJja and Tulh ; but they arc alfo of opinion, that the vernal equinox 
lofcillates from the third of Mina to the twenty-feventh of Mcjha and 
back again in 7200 years, which they divide into {om pddas, and cotife- 
quently that it moves, in the two intermediate pddas, from the firll to 
the twenty-feventh of MeJJoa and back again in aiioo years ; the cohire 
cutting their ecliptick in the firft of Miijha, which coincides with tlic 
firft of Jfmim, at the beginning of every fuch ofcillatory period. Va- 
RA'HA, furnamed Mihira, or the Sun, from his knowledge of allro- 
nomy, and ufually diftinguifhed by the title of Jlcbdryti, or teacher of the 
Vida, lived confeffedly, when the Caliyuga was far advanced j and, liijcc 
by adual obfervation he found the folftitial points in the firft tlegrecs of 
Carcata and Macara, the equinodial points were at the fame time in 
the firft of Mijba and he lived, therefore, in the year aftoo of 

•the fourth Indian period, or 1291 years before ift January typo* that 
is, about the year 4 yy of our era. This date correfportds with the 

ayamhifa, 
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ayandnfa, or preceffion, calculated by the rule of the Sdrya Jiddhanta-, 
for 3 9® 21 5 A would be the preceffion of the equinox in 1291 years 
according to the Hindu computation of Ij'i" annually, which gives us 
the origin of the Indian Zodiack nearly; but, by Newton’s demonftra- 
tions, which agree as well with the phenomena, as the varying denfity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about 5 o'' every year, and has 
receded 17 ° 55' 5o" fince the time of Vara'ha, which gives us more 
nearly in our own fphere the firll degree of Mefia in that of the Hindus. 
By the obfervation recorded in older Sajiras^ the equinox had gone back 
23° 20 ', or about lOHo years had intervened, between the age of the 
Muni and that of the modern aftronomer: the former obfervation, 
therefore, muft have been made about 2 Q 71 years before ift 'January 
1790 , that is, 1181 before Christ. 


We come now to the commentary, which contains information of the 
greateft importance. By former Sajiras are meant, fays Biiatto'tpala, 
the books of Para'sara and of other and he then cites from 

the 'Piirafari Sanhitd the following paflage, which is in. modulated prole 
and in a flylc much refembling that of the Vidas: 


Sraviflitddyat pauffinardh'uitan charah s'is'iro; valantah paufhnardhat 
rdhinyantan ; laumyadyadas'k^hardhantan grinimali ; pravrid'as'leflidr- 
dhiit haftantanj chitrddyat jy.'j(lit"hardhantan s'aratj lidmantb jyeffit'- 
’hdrdhat valffin'avdntan. 


The feafon of Sisira is from the firft of Dhanijhdha to the middle 
“ of Rivail j that of Vqfanta from the middle of Rivatl to the end of 
“ Robin). } that of Grijhma from the beginning of Mrzgadiras to the 
“ middle of Aslijhb j that of Verjhd from the middle of Aslifih to the 
end of Ihjla ; that of Sarad from the firft of Chitrd to the middle 

» of 
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“ of JyeJJjfha i that of Himanta from the middle of [fycjl't' ha to the 

end of Sravana." 

This account of the fix Indian feafons, each of wliich is co-cxtcnfivc 
with two figns, or four lunar fiations and a half, places the fidditi il 
points, as Vara'ha lias afierted, in the firil degree of Dluw/Jht'hd, and 
the middle, or 0® -io', of jfs'lJ/hd, while the cqninodtial points ivere in 
fht tenth degree of Bharam and 3° 2o' of Vis' da ha hut, in the time 
of Vara'ha, the folftitial colure paffed through the loth degree of 
Punarvafu and 3° 2o' of JJttardfidra, while the cquinodial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick in the firfl: of Afwin). and CV -{o' of Chifra, or 
the Toga and only ftar of that manfion, which, by the way, is indu- 
bitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the known longitude of which all 
other points in the Indian Zodiack may be computed- It cannot efcape 
notice, that Para'sara does not ufe in this pafilige the plirall: at /irc- 
fent, which occurs in the text of Vara'ha j fo that the places ol‘ the 
colures might have been afeertained before his time, and a confulcralile 
change might have happened in their true pofition without any cluingc 
in the phrafes, by which the feafons were diftinguiflicd ; as our popular 
language in aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal nderifnv; 
are now removed a whole fign from the places, where tliey have left 
their names ; it is manifeft, ncverthelefs, that Paua'saka mull have 
written imthin Hvehc centuries before the beginning of our era, uutl tluit 
fingle fad, as we' fiiall prefently fiiow, leads to very momentous cotifc- 
quences in regard to the fy/lem of Indian hifiory and literature. 

On the companfon, which might cafily be made, between the colurcs 
of Para'sar and thofe aferibed byEunoxirs to Chiron, the tapiwlcd 
affiftant and inftrudor of the Argonauts, I ihall lay very little i hccaufe 
the whole Argonauiick ftory (which neither was, according to Hero- 
dotus, nor, indeed, could have been, originally OrecimiJ, appears, even 

when 
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when ftripped of its poetical and fabulous ornaments, extremely difput- 
able i and, whether it was founded on a league of the Helladian princes 
and Rates for the purpofe of checking, on a favourable opportunity, the 
overgrown power of Egypt^ or with a view to lecure the commerce of 
the Euxine and appropriate the wealth of Colcbis, or, as I am difpofed to 
believe, on an emigration from Africa and AJia of that adventurous 
race, who had firft been eftabliflicd in Chaldea-, whatever, in fliort, gave 
rife to the fable, which the old poets have fo richly embelliilicd, and 
the old hiftorians have fo inconfideratcly adopted, it feems to me very 
clear, even on the principles of Nicwton, and on the lame authorities 
to which he refers, that the voyage of the Argo?2aufs mull have preceded 
the year, in which his calculations led him to place it. Battus built 
Cyrene, fays our great philofophcr, on the lite of Irafa, the city of 
Antjeus, in the year 03.3 before Christ •, yet he foon after calls 
Euripylus, with whom the Argonauts had a conference, king of 
Cyrene, and in both paflages he cites Pindar, whom I acknowledge to 
have been the moft learned, as well as the fublimcft, of poets. Now, 
if I underfland Pindar (which I will not aflert, and I neither poilefs 
nor remember at prefent the Scholia, which I formerly perufed) the 
fourth Pythian Ode begins with a fhort panegyrick on Arcesilas of 
Cyrene j ** Where, fays the bard, the prieftefs, who fat near the golden 
eagles of Jove, prophelied of old, when Apollo was not abfent 
" from his manfion, that Battus, the colonizer of fruitful Lyhia, 
having juR left the facred ifle f Thera), fliould buRd a city excell- 
** ing in cars, on the fplendid breaR of earth, and, with the feventeenth 
** generation, fliould refer to himfelf the Therean predidion of Medea, 
“ which that princefs of the Cokbians, that impetuous daughter of 
** jErtes, breathed from her immortal mouth, and thus delivered to the 
** half-divine mariners of the warriour Jason.” From this introduc- 
tion to the nobleR and moR animated of the Argonautick poerns, it ap- 
pears, that fifteen complete generations had intervened between the voyage 
VOL. I. XX of 
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of Jason and the emigration of Battus j fo that, confulcring ibnr ge- 
nerations as equal to au hundred or ein hundred and twctiiy years, 
Newton admits to be the Grecian mode of computing them, we muil 
place that voyage at leaft jhe ox fix hundred years before the time hxed 
by Newton himfelf, according to his own computation, I'or the 
building of Cyrene\ that is, eleven or twelve hundred and thh'ty-thr>'e 
years before Christ ; an age very near on a medium to that of 
Para'sara. If the poet means afterwards to lay, as I undcrilaml him, 
that Arcesilas, his contemporary, was the eighth in defeent from Bat- 
tus, we fliall draw nearly the fame concliilion, without having recourjt' 
to the unnatural reckoning of thirty ^three or years to a generation ; 
for Pindar was forty years old, when the Perjians, having eroded the 
Hellefpont, were nobly red, lied at Thermopylfc and glorioully defeateil at 
Salamis: he was horn, therefore, about the lixty-fifth Olympiad, or tive 
hundred and twenty years before our era ; fo that, by allowing more 
naturally fix or /even hundred years to twenty-three generations, we may 
at a medium place the voyage of Jason about one thoufand one hun- 
dred and feventy years before our Saviour, or about Jorty-five years lie- 
fore the beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 

The defeription of the old colures by Eunoxirs, ii' we impHciiiy rely 
on his teftimony and that of Hiprarc:uus, who was, indilputahly, a 
great aftronomer for the age, in which he lived, uiFords, I allow, fulli- 
cient evidence of fome rude obfervation about years beture the 
Chrijlian epoch j and, if the cardinal points had receded from tlujfe 
colures 36° lo" at the beginning of the year MiU's nnd .'i;° ;$o’' 

on the firft of January in the prefent year, they mufl have gone hack 
3° 23' 20' between the obfervation implied by Para's a r and that re- 
corded by Eudoxus j or, in other- words, 2-M years mull have cliipfed 
between the two obfervations : but, this dilquifitton having little rela- 
tion to our principal fubjedl, I proceed to the laft couplets of our Indian 
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aftronomer Vara'ha Mi hi r a, which, though merely aftrological and 
confequently abfurd, will give occafion to remarks of no fmall import- 
ance. They imply, that, when the folftices are not in the firft degrees 
of Carcata and Macara, the motion of the fun is contrary to nature, and 
being caufed, as the commentator intimates, by fome utpdfa, or preter- 
natural agency, muft neccffarily be produ<3:ive of misfortune ; and this 
vain idea feems to indicate a very fuperficial knowledge even of the 
fyjftem, which Vara'ha undertook to explain; but he might have 
adopted it folely as a religious tenet, on the authority of Garga, a 
pried of eminent fan(5lity, who exprcflCvS the fame wild notion in the 
following couplet : 

Yada nivertatc’praptah fraviflitdmuttar^yane, 

Aflcflian dacfliine’praptaftadividyanmahadbhayan 

“ When the fun returns, not having reached Dbanift' ha in the 
** northern foldicc, or not having reached in the fmtthern, then 

** let a man feel great apprehendon of danger," 

Para'sara himfelf entertained a fimilar opinion, .that any irregu- 
larity in the folftices would indicate approaching calamity : Yaddprdptb 
vaijhnavdntamt fays he, udanmdrg} prepadyat}, daejhini affhdm va nta^ 
htibhaydya^ that is, “ When, having reached the end of Bravand, in 
“ the northern path, or half oiAs'ldfih in the fouthern, he dill ad- 
** vances, /Vixa caufe of great fear.” This notion poffibly had its rife, 
before the regular preceffion of the cardinal points had been obferved ; 
but we may alfo remark, that fome of the lunar manfions were con- 
fidered as inaulpicious, and others as fortunate : thus Menu, the firft 
Indian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites fball be performed under the 
influence of a happy Nacfiatrai and, where he forbids any female n^c 
to be taken from a conftellation, the moft learned commentator gives 
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A'rdra and Rhatl as examples of ill omened names, appearing by de- 
fign to Ikip over others, that muft firft have occurred to him. Whether 
Dhanijhfha and were inaufpicious or profperous, I ha\c nut 

learned} but, whatever might be the ground of Vara, 'da’s allrologica! 
rule, we may colled from his aftronomy, which was grounded on ob- 
fervation, that the folftice had receded at kajl between his time 

andthatofpARA'sARAj for, though he refers its polition to tbe./%;/.., 
inftead of the /mar manjionst yet all the Pandks^ with wlK,)m 1 have 
converfed on the fubjed, unanimoufly afl'ert, that the hrll degrees oi 
M/fha and Afwint are coincident: fince the two ancient fages name only 
the lunar afterifms, it is probable, that the folar divifion of the Zodiack 
into twelve iigns was not generally ufed in their days } and wo kn(,>\v 
from the comment on the Surya Siddhdnta, that the lunar month, I)y 
which all religious ceremonies are Hill regulated, was in ulc bct’urc the 
folar. When M. Bailly alks, “ why the Hindus cftablilhcil the !)e- 
** ginning of the precefSon, according to their ideas of it, in the year of 
** Christ 499," to which his calculations alfo had led him, wc anfwer, 
becaufe in that year the vernal equinox was found by obfervati*,):! in the 
origin of their ecliptick} and fmee they were of opinion, that it tmiil 
have had the fame pofition in the firft year of the Ca/fyu'ys, they were 
induced by their erroneous theory to fix the beginning of their fourth 
period 3600 years before the time of Vara'ha, and to account lor 
Para'sara’s obfervation by fuppofing an ut^dta^ or prodi^. 

To what purpofe, it may be afkcd, liuvc we afeertained the age of 
th& Munis ^ Who was Para'sara ? Who was Gakoa? With wJumi 
were they contemporary, or with whole age may theirs be cotnjvarcd ? 
What light will thefe inquiries throw on the hillory of India or of inan- 
Mad ? I am happy in being able to anfwer thofe quclliojis with cou- 
fiSncc and precifion. 


All 
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All tlie Brdhmens agree, that only one Para'sara is named in their 
facred records j that he cotnpofed the aftronomical book before-cited, 
and a law-traft, which is now in my polTeffion ; that he was the grand- 
foii of Vasisht’iia, another aftronomer and legillator, whofe works are 
Rill extant, and who was the preceptor of Ra'ma, king of Ayodhya j 
that he was the father of Vya'sa, by whom the Vidas were arranged 
in the form, which they now bear, and whom Crishna himfelf names 
with exalted praife in the Gita j fo that, by the admiffion of the Pandits 
themfelves, we find only three generations between two of the Ra'mas, 
whom they confider as incarnate portions of the divinity •, and Para'sar 
might have lived till the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the miilaken 
dodrine of an ofcillation in the cardinal points has compelled the Hindus 
to place 1020 years too early. Tliis errour, added to their fanciful ar- 
rangement of the four ages, has been the fource of many abfurdities j 
for they infift, that Va'lmic, whom they cannot but allow to have been 
contemporary with Ra'machandra, lived in the age of Vya'sa, who 
confulted him on the compofition of the Mahdbhdraty and who was 
pcrfonally known to Balara'ma, the brother of Crishna: when a 
very learned Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable Rory of a con- 
verfation between Va'lmic and Vya'sa, I exprefled my furprizc at an 
interview between two bards, whofe ages were feparated by a period of 
80-1 ,000 years} but he foon reconciled himfelf to fo monRrous an ana- 
chronifm, by obferving that the longevity of the' Munis was preter- 
natural, and that no limit could be fet to divine power. By the Ikne 
recourfe to miracles or to prophefy, he would have anfwcred another 
objedion equally fatal to his chronological fyRem : it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyer Ya'gyawalcya was an attendant on tlie court of Ja- 
naca, whofe daughter Si'ta' was the conRant, but unfortunate, wife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of Va'lmic’s poemj but that lawyer 
himfelf, at the very opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both Para'sar and Vya'sa among twenty authors, whofe trads 

form 
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form the body of original Indian law. By the way, riiu c VA::isn r’lt a is 
more than once named in the Mdnavijanlnid^ wc may he certain, that 
the laws aferibed to Menu, in whatever age they might h.avc Iwen iirii 


promulgated, could not have received the form, in whieli we lie 

them, above three thoujand years ago. The age and funvdion of 
Garga lead to confetjuences yet more interfiling : he wa^: eouil-lieiily 
pur obit at or officiating pried, of Crishna himfelf, who, \\!v:n only 
a herdfman’s boy at Mat'burd, revealed his divine chura^ier t(i Gako 
by running to him with more than mortal benignity on his eountcn.uuc, 
when the pried had invoked Na'ra'yan. His daughter was eminent 
for her piety and her learning, and the Wrdhmans admit, without iMn- 
fidering the confequence of their admiilion, tliat ihc is thus ad.irellevl 
in the Vida itfelf: Yata urdhivnn no vd Jhinopi, ( ia ' ro ,!, ijlu dhiitp 
dyamirdhanan tapati, dyd vd bhumin iapati, bbiimyd Jubbran tapati, lirdn 
tapatiy antaran tapatyananlaran tapati or, “ That Sun, O daughter ol' 
** Garga, than which notliing is higher, to which nothing is evju.il, 
enlightens the fummit of the Iky j with the Iky ciilightens the earth ; 
with the earth enlightens the lower worlds j enlightens the higitcr 
“ worlds, enlightens other worlds i it enlightens the bread, etilightcns 
" all befides the bread.” From tliefc tadls, whicJi the lirdiimam ean- 


not deny, and from thefe conceffions, which they unanimcndly make, 
we may reafonably infer, that, if Vva'sa was not the coniptder of the 
Vidas, he added at lead fomething of his own to the leattcred fiag- 
ments of a more ancient work, or perhaps to the loofc tmdition', which 
he had colleded; but, whatever be the comparative antiquity oi" the 
Hindu feriptures, we may fafely conclutle, that the Mfakk .and Indian 
chronologies are perfedly confident} that Menu, fon of Brahma', 
was the A'dima, ot jirji, created mortal, and ccmfeijiiently our AoA.vf } 
that Me]Su, child of the Sun, wavS preferved with Jiven others, in a 
babitra or capacious ark, from an univcrfal deluge, and mtiil, therefore, 
be our Noah j that Hiranyacasipu, the giant nvitb a pldcn axe. 


and 
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arid Wall or Bally were impious and arrogant monarchs, and, moft pro- 
bably, our Nimrod and Bel us j that the three Ra'mas, two of whom 
were invincible warriors, and the third, not only valiant in war, but 
tlic patron of agriculture and nnincy which derives an epithet from his 
name, were different reprefentations of the Bacchus, and either 

the Ra'ma of Scripture, or his colony perfonified, or the Sun firft adored 
by his idolatrous family, that a confiderable emigration from Chaldea 
into Greece, Italy, and India, happened about twelve centuries before 
the birth of our Saviour; that Sa'cya, or Si'sak, about two hundred 
years after Vva'sa, either in perfon or by a colony from Bgypt, im- 
ported into this country the mild herefy of the ancient Bauddhas ; and 
that the daw'n of true Indian hiftory appears only three or four centuries 
before the Cbrijiian era, the preceding ages being clouded by allegory 
or fable. 

As a ipccimcn of that fibling and allegorizing fpirit, which has ever 
induced the Brahmens to dilguife their whole fytlem of hiftory, philofo- 
phy, and religion, I produce a paflage from the Bhdgavat, which, how- 
ever ftrangc and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf and clofely con- 
nedfed witli the fubjedt of tliis clf.iy : it is taken from the fifth Scandha, 
or fedtion, which is written in modulated profe. “ There arc fome, 
** fays the Indian author, who, for the purpofe of meditating intenfely 
on the holy fon of Vasudf/va, imagine yon celeftial fphere to re- 
prefent the figure of that aquatick animal, wdiich we call Sis'umdra : 
“ its head being turned downwards, and its body bent in a circle, they 
** conceive Dliruva, or the pole-ftar, to he fixed on the point of its 
tail; on the middle part of the tail they fee four fiars, Prejdpati, 
aigni, Indr a, Dherma, and on its bafe two others, Dhatrt and 
“ VidhiUrt: on its rump are the Septarjhis, or feven ftars of tlie Bacata, 
“ or Wain ; on its back the path of the Sun, called Ajamil’lii, or the 
Beries of Kids ; on its belly the Gangd of tlie fky : Punarvaju and 

“ Pufhya 
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Pujfiyci gleam refpedlively on its right and left haunches ; y/ rdni and 
AsUJf^a on its right and left feet or Jins-, Abbijit and VtAarajhaJ'lu) in 
its right and left noftrils •, Sravana and PurvdJbaJ ’ bii in its right ;uul 
left eyes j DhaniJJJ'ha and Miih on its right aitd loft cars. Ihght con- 
■ ftellations, belonging to the funimer foltliec, Piirvdf 

Uttaraf halgiml, Hajia, Cbitra, S'wiit'i, I- ijir'ba, Arnruu//:,}, may he 
conceived in the ribs of its left fidej and as many ailcril'ms, co!i- 
nedled with the winter folhice, Mrigtis tras, Rohin), ULi - 

rani, Afwml, Revatl, XJttarabhadrapada, Piu’Dabbiiidrapadt), in;i\ ho 
imagined on the ribs of its right fide in an inverfe order : let Satub- 
hijha and JyeJjt'ha be placed on its right and left Ihoiiltlcrs. In it.*, 
upper jaw is Agajiya, in its lower Yamn in its mouth the planet 
Mangala-, in its part of generation, Sanah’ ebara on its hum}’, />/- 
hafpati’, in its brcail, the Sun j in its heart, A/A-./tv/.v ; in its front 
the moon in its navel, Us atm j on its two nipples the two ARAws 
in its afeending and defeending breaths, Budba ; on its throat, Rd/iu j 
in all its limbs, C^tus, or comets j and in its hairs, or briillcs, the; 


“ whole multitude of ftars.” It is ncccflary to rctnark, that, although 
the s'is'umdra be generally doferibed as the Jl’uAiug, or pwprJR, which 
we frequently have fecn playing in the Ctingcs, yet fufntiir, which teems 
derived from the Sanjerit, means in Perjian a large ikuird; the patlage 
juft exhibited may neverthelefs relate to an animal of the i:cl:iccous 
order, and poffibly to the dolphin of the ancients. Before I leave the 
fphere of the Hindus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular f.uft : in the 
Sanferit language Rtcjlsa means a cotiJicUation and a bear, fo that ASa* 
harcjha may denote either a great bear or a great ajierifm, Etymologills 
may, perhaps, derive the Megas arctos of the Greeks from an Indhm 
compound ill underftoodi but I will only obferve, with the wild yf/we* 
rkan, that a bear mth a very long tail could never have occurred to the 
imagination of any one, who had feen the animal. I may be pKrmitted 
to add, on the fuhjeft of the Indian Zodiack, that, if I have erred, in a 

former 


i 
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former eUay, where the longitude of the lunar manfions is computed 
from the f rft ftar in our conftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
errour by the very learned and ingenious M. Baill y, who relied, I pre- 
fume, on the authority of M. Le Gen til : the origin of tlie Hindu Zo- 
diack, according to the Surya Biddhdnta, muft be nearly T iq° 21' 54'', 
in our fphere, and the longitude of Chitra, or the Spike, muft of 
courfe be 199® 21' 54" from the vernal equinox ; but, fince it is diffi- 
cult by that computation, to arrange the twcnty-feven manfions and 
their feveral ftars, as they are delineated and enumerated in the Reina-, 
mala, I muft for the prefent fuppofe with M. Bailly, that the Zodiack 
jf the Hindus had two origins, one conftant and the other variable j 
ind a farther inquiry into the fubjedt muft be referved for a feafon of 
•etirement and leifure. 



VOL, I. 
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NOTE 


TO 

MR. VANSITTART’S PAPER 


OH 

THE AFGHANS BEING DESCENDED FROM THE JEWS. 
By the president. 


This account of the Afghans may lead to a very interefting difco- 
very. We learn from Esdras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering 
journey, came to a country called Arfareth ; where, we may fuppofe, 
they fettled ; now the Afghhns are faid by the beft Perfan hiftorians to 
be defcended from the Jem } they have traditions among themfelves of 
fuch a defcent j and it is even alTerted, that their families are diftin- 
guiihed by the names of fewijh tribes, although, fince their converfion 
to the they ftudioufly conceal their origin ; the Pujhto language, 

of which I have feen a diftionary, has a manifeft refcmblance to the 
CbaUaicki and a confiderable diftri<9; under their dominion is called 
HazAreh, or HazAret, which might eafily have been changed into the 
word ufed by Esdras. I ftrongly recommend an inquiry into the 
literature and hiftory of the Afghans, 




ON 


THE ANTIQUITY 

OF 

THE INDIAN ZODIACK, 

By the president. 


I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the learned and induftrious 
M.Montucla feems to treat with extreme contempt), that the Indian 
divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed from the Greeks or Arabs, 
but, having been known in this country from time immemorial, and 
. being the fame in part with that ufed by other nations of the old Hindu 
race, was probably invented by the progenitors of that race before 
their difperfion. The Indians, he fays, have two divifions of the 
“ Zodiack; one, like that of the Arabs, relating to the moon, and con- 
lifting of twenty-feven equal parts, by which tliey can tell very nearly 
« the hour of the night; another relating to the fun, and, like . ours, con- 
« taining twelve figns, to which they have given as many names cor- 
« refponding with thofe, which we have borrowed from the Greeks!* 
All that is true; but he adds ; It is highly probable that they received 
them at forae time or another by the intervention of the Arabs-, for 
** no man, furely, can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient divifion of 
“ the Zodiack formed, according to fome authors, by the forefiithers 
** mankind and ftill preferved among the Hindus!* Now I tihdettijko 
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to prove, that the Indian Zodiack was not borrowed mediately or dircaiy 
from the Jrabs or Grech-, and, fince tlie folar divUlon of it in fnJiu i' 
the fame in fubflance with that ufed in Greece, we may reaitmably eon- 
elude, that both Greeks and Hindus received it from aiv older nation, who 
firll gave names to the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their fimilarity in language and religion luUy 
evinces, had a common defeent. 

The fame writer afterwards intimates, that “ the time, whcjt Indian 
■“ Aftronomy received its moll: confidcrable improvement, trom whit, h 
** it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined, was either the age, 
when the Arabs, who eftabliflicd thcmfelvcs in Per/ia anti dfigdiana, 
** had a great intercourfe with the Hindus, or that, when the lutt cfl(<rs 
(t of Chengi'z united both Arabs and Hindus under one vail tloini- 
nion.” It is not the objedt of this eflay, to correct the hilhu'ical 
errors in the paffage laft-cited, nor to defend the allronomers ot Indtti 
from the charge of grofs ignorance in regard to the figure of the earth 
and the difiances of the heavenly bodies j a charge, which Mon r cola 
very boldly makes on the authority, I believe, of fatlicr Se»m-n:r : I 
will only remark, that, in our convcrfiitions with the Pandits, we mud 
never confound the fyftem of the JyautiJhicas, or mathematical atlrono- 
mers, with that of the PaurAnkas, or poetical fahulifisj for to fuch a 
confufion alone muft we impute the many niifiakes of purapems on the 
fubjed of Indian fciencc. A venerable mathematician oi'tids provititrc, 
named Ra'machandra, now in his eightieth year, vifited me lately at 
Crijhnanagar, and part of his difeourfe vvas fo applicable to the imiuiries, 
which I was then making, that, as foon as he left me, I committed it to 
writing. “ The Pauranics, he faid, will tell you, that our earth is a 
« plane figure ftudded with eight mountains, aitd fiirrounded by feven 
** feas of milk, nedar, and other fluids; that the part, which we In- 
“ habit, is one of feven iiilands, to which eleven fmaller ifles are fulw- 

** diiiatc; 
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dinatej that a God, riding on a huge elephant, guards each of the 
“ eight regions 5 and that a mountain of gold rifes and gleams in the 
** centre i but we believe the earth to be lhaped like a Cadamha fruit, 
“ or fpheroidal, and admit only four oceans of fait water, all which we 

name from the four cardinal points, and in which are many great 
“ peninfulas with innumerable iflands : they will tell you, that a 
** dragon’s head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an eclipfej but we 
“ know, that the fuppofed head and tall of the dragon mean only the 
** nodes, or points formed by interfeftions of the ecliptick and the 
** moon’s orbit; in fliort, they have imagined a fyftcm, which exifts 
“ only in their fancy ; but we confider nothing as true without fuch 
** evidence as cannot be queftioned.” I could not perfedtly underftand 
the old Gyranofophift, when he told me, that the Rds'khacra or Circle 
of Sigits (for fo he called the Zodiadk) was like a Dhujiura flower; 
meaning the 'Datura, to which the Sanferit name has been foftened, and 
the flower of which is conical or fliaped like a funnel: at firfl: I thought, 
that he alluded to a projedion of the hemifphere on the plane of, the 
colurc, and to the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator ; but a 
younger aftronomer named Vina'yaca, who came afterwards to fee 
me, aflured me that they meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, 
or the bafe of the cone, and that it was ufual among their ancient 
writers, to borrow from fruits and flowers their appellations of feveral 
plane and folid figures. 

From the two Brdhmans, whom I have juft named, I learned the fol- 
lowing curious particulars ; and you may depend on my accuracy in re- 
peating them, fince I wrote them in their prefence, and correded what 
I had written, till they pronounced it perfed. They divide a great 
circle, as we do, into three hundred and fixty degrees, called by them 
anfas or portions} of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of the 
twelve figns in this order: * 

4 
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Mijha, the Ram. 
FnJIoa, the Bull. 
Mk'Jiuna, the Pair. 
4. Car cat' it the Crab, 
Binha, the Lion. 
Canyht the Virgin. 


M, the Balance. 

8. Vvijhchknt tlic Seorjiiou. 
Dbannx, the Bow. 
Macaru, the Se:i-Monller. 
Cumhhat the Rwer. 

12. hVtnat the Fifh. 


The figures of the twelve aftcrifms, thus denotiiJntUed with ivl'peci to 
the fun, are fpecified, by Sri'peti, author of the Retmimulkt in Hanjirit 
verfes; which I produce, as my vouchers, in the original with a verlvaJ 
tranflation : 


Mefliadayd ndma. famauarupt, 

Vinagaddd'nyam mit’hunain nrtyugmam, 

Pradipas'afyd dadhatl carabhyam 
N4vi ft'hita v^rin'i canyacaiva. 

TuU tuldbhrit pretimdnapanir 
,, Dhanur dhanufiiman hayawat paningah, 

Mrigananah fyan macard’t'lw cumbhah 
Scandhd nerd ridtaghat am dadhanah, 

: ; , , Anyanyapuchch’hdbhimuc‘hd hi minah 

“ The ram, have the figures of thofe five 

animals refpedively; the pair are 4 damfel playing on a Vina and a 
ffiace : tjie vtrgin ftand$ on 4 boat so water, holding 
an eaf,ortrits^;! ,the h/ana is 

f ‘ m li' ''i.i c ,1 . '' 


*• 4; mad, Vho 



tiiirilhoulder- 
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“ each others tails j and all thefe are fuppofed to be in fuch places as 
** fuit their jfevcral natures.” 

To each of the twenty-fivm lunar Nations, which they caU nacjha^ 
tras, they allow diirteen anfas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes i and their names appear in the order of . the figps.. but without 
any regard to the figures of them : 


As'^wini. 

Maghii, 

Mula. 

Bhai’anl. 

Piirva p’halgunl. 

'^hxvajlsdd' ha\ 

Criticd. 

Uttara p'hnigunh 

Uttarafliad'ha. 

Rdh^I. 

; :^afta. : 

Sravand, 

Mrt^ujiras, 

, Chitrk, 

Dhaniiht'i. 

A'rdrk. 

Swdtl. 

SatabhiM. 

Punarvafu. 

njHichh, 

Purva bhadrapadd. 

rujhya, 

As'JdIhi. 

Anuradh'L 

18 ^ yy(!/ht''hd. 

Uttarabhadrapadi,*! 

2;. Rdvati. ^ ' 


Between ,|hc twcnty-Ieepud cohfielktions, we' &id 

in the plate fikrs calledyfMjfifei but they are the laft quarter of 
the afterifm hni^^tely preceding, or the latter Afbir, as the wordjia 
cost^nly pr^Rpuhpeij: A complete revolution of the moon, witJ^;® 
fpedt'|^,the”ftar5,’i^‘aig mad^^ tweutyr-Ihveri days, odd hours, 'initS^w*' 
and fcconds, and perfedt exadnefs being cither not attained by the 
^^its Of not.requirecl by.,tlpn, they A^pd.^flo; 'i»im twenty^: 


feven, and 
etui'll, onies.;. 
tp'r 
'with 


wl 



ie in their 
|p^';'^.'iishgrayed, 
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3. Turagamuc’hafadncfliam ydniriipain cfliunibhain, 

Sacat'afamam at’hain'afyottamangcna tnlyam, 

Man'igrihas'ara chacrabhiini s'alopamam bhani» 
Sayanaladris'amany achcha tra paryancarupani . 

3. Haft'icirayutana cha maudticafamani 
rbanyat pravaldpamam, 

Dhrilhyam tdrana fannibhain balinibham, 
fatcund'alabharn parani ; 

Crudhyatcefarivicramcna fadns'ain , 
s'ayyafamanam param, 

Anyad dentivilafavat ft’hitamatah 
s mgat'acavyafti bhara. 

3. Trivicramabham cha mrtdangarupam, 

V rittam tatdnyadyamalabh wayabham, 

Paryancarupam murajanuciram, 

Ity^vam asVMibhachacrarupam. 

“ A horfe’s head ; or h/iaga a niKorj a wheeled carriage; the 
** head of an antelope; a gem; a houle; an arrow; a wheel; another 
“ houfe; a bedftcad; another bcdflead; a hand; a pearl; a piece of 
** coral; a feftoon of leaves; an oblation to the Gods; a rich ear-ring; 
■** the tail of a fierce lion; a couch; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 
** near which is the kernel of the sruigdiaca nut ; the three footilcps 
of Vishnu ; a tabor; a circular jewel ; a two-faced image ; another 
“ couch ; and a fmaller fort of tabor : fuch arc the figures of 
** and the reft in the circle of lunar conftclUitions.*’ 

The Hindu draughtfinan has very ill reprefented moft of the figures ; 
and he has tranfpofed the two Ajhdras as well as the two Bbadrapads ; 
but his figure of Abhijit^ which looks like our acc of hearts, has a re- 
feniblancc to the kernel of the inipa, a curious water-plant deferibed in 
* a feparate 
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a feparate eflay. In. another Banjcrit book the figures of the fame con- 
ftellations are thus varied : 


A horfe’s head. 
Y6m or bhaga. 

A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat’s paw. 

One bright ftar. 
A bow. 

A child’s pencil. 
<). A dog’s tail. 


A flraight tail. 
Two ftars S. to N. 
Two, N. to S. 

A hand. 

A pearl. 

Red faifron. 

A fcftoon. 

A fnakc. 

1 8. A boar’s head. 


A conch. 

A winnowing fan. 
Another. 

An arrow. 

A tabor, 

A circle of ftars. 

A ftaff for burdens. 

The beam of a balance. 


27. A fifli. 


From twelve of the aftcrifms juft enumerated are derived the names 
of the twelve India}! months in the ufual form of patronymicks j for 
the Pauninics, who reduce all nature to a fyftem of emblematical my- 
thology, fuppofo a cclcftial nymph to prefide over each of the conftella- 
tioiivS, and feign that the God So'MAa or Lunus^ having wedded twelve 
of them, became the father of twelve Geniiy or months, who are named 
after their fevcral mothers but the JyautiJhicas aflfert, that, when their 
lunar year was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon was at the 
full in each month on the very day, Avhen it entered the nacjfiatra, from 
which that month is denominated. The manner, in which the deriva- 
tives ai*e formed, will beft appear by a comparifon of the months with 
their fevcral conftellations : 


AVwina. 
Cartica. 
Margaslrlha. 
4 , Pauftia. 
Magha. 
P’halguna. 


Chaitra, 

8. VahSc’ha. 

Jyaiftif’ha. 

A'fhira. 

Srdvana. 

12 . Bhddra, 

Tile 
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The third month is alfo called A' grahayana (v/Iieticc the coinin'. ..i 
word Agran is corrupted) from another name of Mngash\is. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the memorial verfes, in which 
the Hindus have a cuftom of linking together a number of ideas other- 
wife unconnedled, and of chaining, as it were, the memory by a re- 
gular meafure : thus by putting tccib for thirty-two, Rudni for eleven, 
/ea/on for fix, arrow or dement for five, ocean, Veda, or age, for four, 
Ra'ma, fire, or quality for three, eye, or Cuma'ra for two, and earth 
or moon for one, they have compofed four lines, which exprefs the 
number of ftars in each of the twenty-feven ailerifms. 

Vahni tri ritwilhu gunendu critagniblnita, 

Banas'winetra s'ara bhficu yugabdhi ramdh, 
Rudrdbdhiramagunavcdas'ata dwiyugma, 

Dentd budhairabhihitah cramas'd bhatarah. 

That is: “three, tlirce, fix; five, three, one; four, three, five; 
“ five, two, two j five, one, one ; four, four, three -, eleven, lour and 
“ three j three, four, a hundred ; two, two, thirty-two : thus have the 
“ ftars of the lunar conllcUations, in order as they appear, been num- 
** bered by the wife.” 

If the ftanza was corredly repeated to me, the two Afidrh arc con- 
fidered as one afterifm, and Abhijk as three feparate liars j but I fufped 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwibum or two mid five would fuit 
the metre as well as bdUrdma •, and bccaufc there were only three Vddas 
in the early age, when, it is probable, the liars were enumerated and 
the technical verfe compofed. 

Two lunar llations, or manfions, and a quarter are co*-«xtenfivc, w« 
fee, with one fign ; and nine Rations correfpond with four figns : by 

counting, 
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counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from the firft 
ftar in the head of the Ram, inclufively, we find the whole extent of 
^funniy and fliall be able to afcertain the other fiars with fufficient ac- 
curacy j but firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both Zodiacksy 
denoting the manfions, as in the Fdrdnes almanack, by the firft letters or 
fyllables of their names ; 


Months. 


Solar Asterisms. 


Mansions. 


A'fwin 



M6Q\ 

A 

+ 

bh + 

c 

~T" 

Cartic 



Vrifli 

3c 

4 

4- 

ro + 

J?L 

% 

A'grahayan 

\ 


■< 

Mit’hun 

M 

2 

+ 

k + 

JL 

4 

Paufh 

- 


Carcaf 4. 

F 

+ 

p + 

s'l. 0^ 

Magh 

1 


Sinh 

ni 

+ 

PU + 

D 

4 

P’hiilgun 



Canya 

j!L 

4 

- + 

h + 

ch 

% 





ch 


s + 


Chaitr 



Tula 

% 

+ 

4 

Vaifiic’h 

“ 


Vrifchic 8. 

r 

^ 4 


a + 

j 18, 

Jaiflit’h 

1 

Dhan 

mu 

+ 

pii + 

n 

4 

A'fiuir 


I 

I 

Macar 

4 

. 

S + 

dh 

J2» 



I- 

- 

dh 


J 

3 

Snivan 


I 

Cumbh 

% 

. 4- 

S 

4 

Bhadr 


I 

J 

Mfn 12, 


- + 

u + 

r. 37* 


Hence we may readily know the ftars in each, manfion* as they fol- 
low in order ; 


Lunar, 
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Lunar Mansions. Solar Asterisms. Stau.'', 


Afwim. 

Rain. 

77inr, In and near the Jicad. 

Bharani. 

— 

Three, in the tail. 

CriticL 

Bull. 

Six, of the Pleiads. 

Rdhini. 

Pair. 

Five, in the head and neck. 
il'hrec, in or near the feet. 

Mrigafiras. 

( perhaps in the Galaxy. 

A'rdra. 



One, on tlic knee. 

Punarvafu. 

— 

(Four, in the heads, breaft and 
\ fliouldcr. 

Pufhya. 

Crab. 

Three, in the body and claws. 

Aslelha. 

Lion. 

Five, in the face and mane. 

Magh^. 

— 

Five, in the leg and Iiaunch, 

Purvap’halguni. 


I'-weii one in the tail. 

U ttarap’halguni. 

Virgin. 

Two, on the arm and zone. 

Hafta. 

■ 

Five, near the hand. 

Chitra. 


One, in the fpike. 

Swati. 

Balance. 

One, in the N. Scale. 

Visac’ha. 


Four, beyond it. 

Anuradhi. 

Scorpion. 

Four, in the body. 

Jyefht’hk. 


Three, in the tail. 

Mula, 

Bow. 

(Eleven, to the point of the 
1 arrow. 

Purvafhara. 

— 

Two, in the leg. 

Uttar^fliara. 

Sea-monfter. 

Two, in the horn. 

Sravan^. 

— 

Three, in the tail. 

Dhanifht'k. 

Ewer- 

Four, in the arm. 

SatabhiM. 


Many, in the ftream. 

Pdryabhadrapada. 

Fifli. 

Two, in the firffc fifh. 

U ttarabhadrapada. 

— 

Two, in the cord. 

Revatl. 

— 

( Thirty-two, in the fecond 
( fifli and cord. 


Wherever 
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Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the memorial verfe in the 
Rctnamdld, I have preferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fome terreftrial things with fo little fimilitude, 
that we mufl not implicitly rely on his reprefentation of objedts merely 
celcftial : he feems particularly to have erred in the flars of Dbanijht’d. 

For the aflillance of thofe, who may be inclined to re-examine the' 
twcnty-l'even conrtellations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a table- 
of the degrees, to which the naepatras extend rcfpedlively from the 
lirll liar in tlic aRcriCm of JlricSy which we now fee near the beginning 
of the ligu TtuiruSf as it was placed in the ancient fpherc. 


N. 

D, 

M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

L 

1 3 ®. 

2o\ 

X. 


20'. 

XIX. 

253 ®* 

20'. 

II. 

26'-'. 

40', 

XI. 

146®. 

-lo^ 

XX. 

266®. 

40'. 

III. 

4 0® . 

o'. 

XII. 

160®. 

/ 

0. 

XXL 

280®. 

o'. 

IV. 

53 '"' 

20'. 

xrn. 

* 73 ®- 

20'. 

xxn. 

293®. 

20'. 

V, 

66®. 

1^,0 * 

XIV. 

186®. 

40'. 

xxin. 

306®. 

40 . 

VL 

Bo®. 

t 

0 . 

XV, 

200°, 

/ 

0. 

XXIV. 

320®. 

/ 

0. 

VII. 

93 °- 


XVI. 

213®. 

zo'. 

XXV. 

333 ®- 

20\ 

vni. 

106®. 

40'. 

xvn. 

226®. 

40'. 

XXVI. 

346""- 

4O' « 

IX. 

120®. 


XVIII. 

240®. 

o'. 

xxvn 


f 

0- 


The aftcrifms of thcfrji column arc iu the figns of I’aurm, Gemini^ 
Cancer, Leo j thofe of the fecond, in birgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius j 
and thofe of the third, in Caprieornus, Afpiarius, PiJ'ces, Aries: we can- 
not err much, therefore, in any ferics of three conftellations j for, by 
counting'i3® ao' forwards and backwards, we find the fpaces occupied 
by the two extremes, and the intermediate fpace belongs of courfe to 
the middlcmoft* It is not mcaned, that the divilion of the Hindu Zo- 
tliack into fuch fpaccs is exadt to a minute, or that every ftar of each 

afterifra 
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afterifra muft neceflkily be found in the fpaco to which it belongs • Init 
the computation will be accurate enough for our purpofe, and no hmur 
manfion can be very remote Iroin the path of tlu- tnoon : Iiow Inither 
SouciET could dream, that n/th^/.ui was in the Northern Crown, 1 
can hardly comprehend ; but it farpallcs all cuinprehonlion, that M. 
Bailly fhould copy his dream, and give rcafons to liipport it ; 
efpecially as four ftars, arranged pretty nuicli like thole in the I/jJicif! 
figure, prefent thcmfelves obvioully near the Ivahmce or the fcorpion. 
I have not the boldncfs to exhibit the individual liars in each manfion, 
diftinguiflied in. Bayer’s method by Gm'/: letters becaufc, though I 
have little doubt, that the five ftars of As'lcjlHii tn t!\c f*orm of a wheel, 
are n, y, ^ fi, c, of the Lion, and thofe of Afii/it, y, \ >p, j. i, /f. 

of the Sagittaryt and though I think many of the others etpially clear, 
yet, where the number of ftars in a manlion is lefs than three, or even 
than four, it is not eafy to fix on them with cottfidcncc } and 1 muft 
wait, until fome young Hindu aftronomer, witli a goal memory anti 
good eyes, can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the proper fafons, 
to point out in the firmament itfclf the feveral liars of all the conilella- 
tions, for which he cun find names in tire Sanjirit language : tiic only 
ftars, except thofe in the Xodiackj tliat have yet been tiilliiiiftly fiatued 
to me, are the Septarjht, Anmdbati^ i 'l/bufi/uul, Mat nmiUidi b 

and, in the fouthern hcraifphcrc, or CitHtfns, Tlte twtaity- 

feven Toga ftars, indeed, have particular names, In the order of’ the 
nacjlmtras^ to which they belong } and fince wc Icara, tliat the Hindus 
have determined the ktitude<, longitude^ and right afcenjkn of eaeh^ it 
might be ufeful to exhibit the lift of them; but at prclVnt I can 
only fubjoin the names of twenty-feven or divifions of the 

Ecliptick. 

Vijhcamhba. Ganda* Pnrigha* 

PritL yriddhu Sha, 

A'yujhmnt. 
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A'yufimat. 

Dhruva. 

Siddha. 

Saubhdgya, 

Vydghafa. 

Sddhya. 

Sdbhana. 

H erf: ana. 

Subha. 

Aihninda. 

Vcjra. 

Sucra. 

Sucarman. 


Brahman. 

Dhrlti. 

Vyatipdta. 

Indra. 

Sula. 

Variyas. 

Vaidhriti. 


I laving fliown in what manner the Hindus arrange the Zodiacal ftars 
with rol'pcCl to the Inn and moon, let us proceed to our principal fub- 
the antiquity of that double arrangement. In the firft place, the 
Brahmans were always too proud to borrow their fcLence from the 
Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of MIeebeb’ has, as they call thofe, 
who arc ignorant of the Vedas, and have not ftudied the language of the 
Gods : they have often repeated to me the fragment of an old verfe, 
which they now ule proverbially, na nicha yaooandfparah, or no bafe 
creature can be h%ocr than a Yavan j by which name they formerly 
meant an Ionian or Greek, and now mean a Mogul, or, generally, a 
Miifehnan. When I mentioned to different Pandits, at fcveral times and 
in fevcral places, the opinion of Montucla, they could not prevail 
on thcmfclvevS to oppofe it by ferious argument but fomc laughed 
heartily j others, with a farcaftick fmile, faid it was a plcafant imagma- 
tion ; and all feemed to think it a notion bordering on phrenfy. In 
fufl, although the figures of the twelve Indian figns bear a wonderful 
rcfemblance to thofe of the Grecian, yet they are too much varied for a 
mere copy, and the nature of the variation proves them to be original j 
nor is tlic rcfemblance more extraordinary than that, which has often 
been obferved, between our Gotbiek days of the week and thofe of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame luminaries, and (what is yet 
more finguVar) revolve in the fame order : Pavi, the Sun 5 Soma, the 
IVIooii ; Mangala, Tuifeo j Budha, Woden ; Vribafpati, Thor j Sucra, 
VOL. i. 3 a Freyai 
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Freya j Bani, Sater j yet no man ever imagined, that the Indians bor- 
rowed fo remarkable an arrangement from the Goths or Germans, On 
the planets I will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of Femn, is, 
like all the reft, a male deity, named alfo Usanas, and believed to 1k‘ a 
fage of infinite learning; but Zohrah, the Na'iii'd of ilic Perjians, is 
a goddefs like the FjReya of our Saxon progeniturs : the drawing, 
therefore, of the planets, which was brought into Bengal hy Mr. John- 
son, relates to the Perjian fyftem, and reprefents the genii fuppofed to 
prefide over them, exactly as tliey arc deferibed by the poet Ha' tifi' : 
“ He bedecked the firmament with ftars, and ennobled this earth with 
“ the race of men j he gently turned the aufpicious new moon of the 
feftival, like a bright jewel, round the ankle of the fky ; he placed 
** the Hindu Saturn on the feat of that reftive elephant, the revolving 
** fphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce the 
intoxicated beaft j he made filken firings of fun-beams for tine lute 
** of Venus j and prefented Jupiter, who faw the felicity of true 
religion, with a rofary of cluftering Pleiads, The bow of the Iky 
became that of Mars, when he was honoured with the coimnand of 
** the celeftial hoftj for God conferred fovereignty on the Sun, and 
** fquadrons of ftars were his army.” 

The names and forms of the lunar conftellations, especially of bY.z- 
rani and Abhijitj indicate a fimpiicity of manners peculiar to an ancient 
people;, and they differ entirely from thofc of the Arahian fylleni, in 
which the very firft afterifm appears in the dual number, heciuilc it 
confifts only of two ftars. Menzil^ or the place of alighthig^ proj^erly 
fignifies ^.Jlation ox Jlage, and thence is ufed for an ordinary day's 
journey, j and that idea feems better applied than mattfm to fo inctftant 
a traveller as the moon : the tnendzilu'l kama}\ or lunar Jlages^ of the 
Arabs have tveniy-eight names in the following order, the particle al 
being underftood before every word ; 


Sharatiln. 
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Sharatan. 

Nathrah. 

But'ain. 

Tarf. 

Thurayya. 

Jabhah. 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Hakaah. 

Sarfih. 

Hanaah. 

Awwa. 

DhidL 

14. Simac. 


Ghafr. 

Dhabih'. 

Zubaniyah. 

Bulaa. 

Iclll. 

Suud. 

Kalb. 

Akhbiya. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdim. 

Na^im. 

Mdkhir. 

Beldah. 28. 

Rilha. 


Now, if we can truft the Arabian lexicographers, the number of ftars 
in their levcral menzils rarely agrees with thofc of the Indians ; and 
two fucli nations mu ft naturally have obferved, and might naturally 
have named, the principal ftars, near which the moon paffes in the 
courfc of each day, without any communication on the fubjeit : there 
is no evidence, indeed, of a communication between the Hindus and 
Arabs on any fubjedt of literature or fcience ; for, though we have 
realbn to believe, that a commercial intercourfc fubfifted in very early 
times between Temen and the weftern coaft of India, yet the Brdbmans, 
who alone arc permitted to read the fix Vdddngas, one of which is the 
aftronomical Sdjira, were not then commercial, and, moft probably, 
neither could nor would have converfed with Arabian merchants. The 
hoftile irruption of the Arabs into Hindujidn, in the eighth century, and 
that of the Moguls under Chengi'z, in the thiiteenth, were not likely 
to change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hindus j but the fuppofed 
confcquences of modern revolutions are out of the queftion j for, if any 
hiftorical records be true, we know with as pofitive certainty, that 
Amarsinh and Ca^lida's corapofed their works before the birth of 
CiJRJST, as that Menander and Terence wrote before that im- 
portant epoch; now the twelve Jigns and twenty-feven manjians are 
mentioned, by the feveral names before exhibited, in a Sanferit voca- 
bulary by the firft of thofe Indian authors, and the fccond of tliera fre- 
quently alludes to Rdbifii and the reft by name in his Fatal Ring, his 
Children of the Sun, and his Birth of Cuma'raj from which poem I 

produce 
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produce two lines, that my evidence may not fcem to be collcdcil iVom 
mere converiation : 

Maitrc muhurte sas'alanch’hancna, 

Ydgam gatafuttarap’halgaiiilliu. 

<( When the ftars of Uttarap' hal^un had joined in a fortunate hour 
tlie fawn-fpotted moon." 

This teflimony being decifive' againft the conjedurc of M. Mon- 
tucla, I need not urge the great antiquity of Menu’s inditutes, in 
which the twenty-feven aflcrifrns are called the daughters of Dacsha 
and the conforts of So'ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the tedimony of 
the BrtihmanSf who affure me with one voice, that the names t)r the 
Zodiacal ftars occur in tlie Vedas } three of which I firmly believe, from 
internal and external evidence, to be more than //wt? thoufand years old. 
Having therefore proved what I engaged to prove, I will clod; my ellav 
with a general obfervation. The rcfult of Newton’s rercarclics into 
the hidory of the primitive fphere was, that the pradlice ot'ohi’erving 
** the ftars began in Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was propagated 
“ thence by conqueft in the reign of his Ton Sksac, into /’IJrkJt, Plunpc, 
** znd JJla j fince which time Arr.AS formed the fphere of the I.y/’iMs j 
“ Chiron, that of the Grceh ', and the CMdtwis , a fphere of their 
“ own now I hope, on fome other occafions, to fatisfy the jiubhck, 
as I have perfedly fatisficd myfelf, that « the pradicc of ohlcrving the 
** ftars began, with the rudiments of civil focicty, in the country of 
thofe, whom we call Chaldeans } from which it was propagated into 
« Egypt f India, Greece, Italy, znd ' Scandinavia, before the reign of 
“ SisAC or Sa'cya, who by conqueft fpread a new fyftcm of reli- 
“ gion and philofophy from the Wk to the Ganges about a thoufand 
“ years before Christ j but that Chiron and Atlas were alkgo- 
“ rical or mythological perfonages,' and ought to have no place in the 
** ferious hiftory of our fpecies.’* 



THE LITERATURE OF THE HINDUS, 


FROM THE SANSCRIT. 

Communicated by Goverdhan Caul, tranjlatedt 'With a JJoort Commentary ,, 

BY 

The president. 


THE TEXT. 

r-rr 

X HERE arc eighteen Vidyas, or parts of true Knowledge , and fomc 
liranclie.s of Knowledge falfcly fo called } of both which a fliort account 
Ihall here be exhibited. 

The firfl: Jour arc the immortal Feda's evidently revealed by God ; 
which arc entitled, in one compound word, Rigyajuhjdmdt'harva, or, in 
ieparatc words. Rich, Yajujlo, Suman, and At'harvan: the Rigvilda con- 
fills of fedions; the Yajurxulda, of cighty-JU the Sdmaveda, of a 
iboujUnd’, and the At'btirvavcdct, nine', with eleven hundred s' dc' ha’s, 
or Branches, in various divifions and fubdivifions. The Veda’s in truth 
are infinite; but were reduced by Vya's A to this number and order : 
the principal part of them is that, which explains the Duties of Man in 
a inetliodical arrangement ; and in iYissJmrth is a fyftcm of divine ordi- 
nances. 


From theft* are deduced the four XJpavMas, namely, Ayup, Gdnd-^ 
larva, Dbanujb, and St'hdpatya j the firft of which, or Jyurvdda, was 

delivered 
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delivered to mankind by Brahma^ Indr a, Dhanwantari, and //iv 
other Deities; and comprizes the theory of Difordcrs and Medicines, 
with the pradical methods of curing Difeafes. The fccond, or Mulick, 
was invented and explained by Bharat a: it is chiedy ufeful in railing 
the mind by devotion to the felicity of the Divine natnre. T'he third 
XJpavi‘da was compofed by Viswamitra on the fabrication and ulc 
of arms and implements handled in war by the tribe of Cjbafriyai. 
Vis'wACARMAN revealed the fourth in various treatifes on Jixtyf'our 
Mechanical Arts, for the improvement of fuch as cxercife them. 

Six Anga’s, or Bodies of Learning, are alfo derived from the lliine 
fource : their names are, Siefih^ Calpa, rydcareina, C/jhaudus, fyotilb, 
and NiniSii. The frji was written by Pa'nini, an infpired Saint, on 
the pronunciation of vocal founds j the fecond contains a detail of religious 
afts and ceremonies from the firft to the laft j and from the branches of 
thefe works a variety of rules have been framed by A's'wai.a'yana, 
and others : the third, or the Grammar, entitled Pdn'iniya, conlifting of 
eight lectures or chapters (Vriddhiraday, and fo forth), was the produc- 
tion of three BtJhPs, or holy men, and teaches the proper diferiminations 
of words in conftrudion; but other Icfs abftrufc Grammars, compiled 
merely for popular ufe, are not confidcred as Anga's: tlxc fourth, or 
Frofody, was taught by a Muni, named Pingala, and treats of charms 
and incantations in verfes aptly framed and varioufly meafured ; fuch 
as the Gdyatri, and a thoufand others. AJiranomy is die ffth of the 
Vdddnga's, as it was delivered by Su'rya, and other divine perfons : it 
is necclEiry in calculations of time. The fxth, or NiruSti, was com- 
pofed by Ya'sca (fo is the manufeript; but, perhaps, it fliould be 
Vya'&a) on the figniiication of difficult words and phrafes in the f^dda's, 

Laftly, there are four Updnga's, called Pur/ina, Nydya, Mlmdnsh, 
. and Dherma sdflra* Eighteen Purdna's, tliat of Brahma, and the 

reft, 
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reft, were compofed by Vya'sa for the inftrudion and entertainment 
of mankind in general. Nydya is derived from the root ni, to acquire or 
apprehend y and, in this fcnfe, the books on apprehenjiony reafoning, and 
judgement y arc called Nydya : the principal of thefe are the work of 
Gautama in Jhe chapters, and that of Cana'da in fewy both teach- 
ing the meaning of fiicred texts, the difference between juft and un- 
juft, right and wrong, and the principles of knowledge, all arranged 
under twcniy'^tbree heads. Mimdnsa is alfo iwo-fold ; both fliowing what 
ad.s are pure or impure, what objedts are to be defired or avoided, and 
by what means the foul may afeend to the Firft Principle : former, 

or Carma Alhndnsd, comprized in timhe chapters, was written by 
Jaimini, and difculfcs queftions of moral Duties and Law; next follows 
the Vpdfand Cdnda in four Icdtures fSancarJJoana and the reft), con- 
taining a furvey of Religious Duties j to which part belong the rules of 
Sa'noilya, and others, on devotion and duty to Got>. Such are the 
contents of the Piirva, oe former, Mimdnsa. The Uttara, or latter, 
abounding in queftions on the Divine Nature and other fublime fpecu- 
Jations, was compofed by Vya'sa, in four chapters and fixteen fedlions : 
it may be conlidered as the brain and fpring of all the Angds', it expofes 
the heretical opinions of Ra'ma'nifja, Ma'jdhwa, Vallabha, and 
other Sophifts j and, in a manner fuited to the comprehenfion of adepts, 
it treats on the true nature of Gane'sa, Bha'scara, or the Sun, 
Ni'lacanta, Lac'sh.mi', and other /or/w.f of One Divine Being. A 
fimilar vrork was written hy S'ut' S'ancar a, demonftrating the Su- 
preme Power, Goodnefs, and Eternity of God. 

The Biidy of Zrfw, called S/nr7tt\ conlllls of eighteen books, each 
divided under three general heads, the duties of religion, the adminiftra- 
tiou of jtijlke, and the punifliment or expiation of crimes: they were 
delivered, for the inftru4tion of the human Ipecies, by Menu, and other 
facred perfonages. 

As 
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As to Ethicks, tlic Vedas contain all that relates to tlic liutics of 
Kings; the Ptirdiias, what belongs to the relation <if hniband ami wife, 
and the duties of fricndfliip and fociety (which complete the triple 
divilion) are taught luccindlly in both: tills double divifion of /hi»‘i/'s 
and Upt'mga's may be confidcred as denoting the double benefit ariiing 
from them in theory and praBice. 

The Bhdrata and Rdmdyana, which arc both }‘',ph'k Pcems^ comprize 
the moft valuable pait of ancient ITiilory. 

For the information of the lower claflcs in religious knowledge, the 
Pdfupatat the Panebardtra, and other works, fit for nightly meditation, 
were compofed by Sxva, and others, in an hundred and ninety-two parts 
on different fubjeds. 

What follow are not really divine, but contain infinite contradidinns, 
Sdnc’hya is twofold, that with Is'wARA and that without IsV'aha : the 
fanner is intitled Pdtanjalu in one chapter of four fedions, and is ufeful 
in removing doubts by pious contemplation ; the fccond, or Cdphia, is in 
fix chapters on the produdion of all things by the union of Fr ACRtTX, 
at "Nature j and Purusha, or the Pirjl Male: it comprizes alfo, in eight 
parts, rules for devotion, thoughts on the invilihlc power, ami other 
topicks. Both thefe works contain a fiudied and accurate enumeratkn 
of natural bodies and their principles; whence this philufophy is named 
SdnPbya. Others hold, that it was fo called from, its nrkonmg three 
forts of pain. 

tht Miminsai therefore, is in two parts; the Kyuya, in and the 
Sdnc'hya» in tm j and thefe fx Schools comprehend all the dodrine of 
the Theifts. 
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Laft of all appears a work written by Buddha j and there are alfo 
fix Atheillical fyftcms of Pliilofophy, entitled YogacharUi Saudhdnta, 
Fiiibhdjhkay Mddhyamicciy Digambara, and Chdrvdcy all full of indeter- 
minate phrafcs, errors in fenfe, confuiioii between dtftinft qualities* 
incomprehcnfiblc notions, opinions not duly weighed, tenets deftrudive 
of natural equality, contaitiing a jumble of Atheifm andEthicks; diftri- 
buted, like our Orthodox books, into a number of fedions, which omit 
what ought to be expreffed, and exprefs what ought to be omitted; 
abounding in ialfc propofilions, idle propofitions, impertinent propo- 
fitions: Ibme afi'ert, that the heterodox Schools have no Updnga'si 
others, that thc'y have fix Angds, and as many Sdnga'sy or Bodies and 
other Appendices. 

Such is the analyfis of univerfal knowledge, BraBical and Speculative. 


TIilC ('(>MMI'L\’TAn}: 

This firft chapter of a rare Sanferit Book, entitled Vidydderjay or a 
Vmv of Learning, is written in lb clofe and concife a ftyle, that feme 
parts of it arc very obfeure, and the whole requires an explanation. 
From the beginning of it we learn, that the Vdda's are confidered by the 
Hindus as the fountain of all knowledge human and divine ; whence the 
verfes of them arc faid in the Gkd to be the leaves of that holy tree, to 
which the Almighty Himfclf is compared: 

I'lrd/jvia milam adhah sdc'bam ad watt' ham prdhuravyayam 
ch'handimfi yafya pcrm'mi yafam vUafa vldavih 

“ The wife have called the Incorruptible One an As'watfha with its 
« roots above and its branches below; the leaves of which are the 
« facred meafures : he, who knows this tree, knows the Vida's." 
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All the Pandits infift, that Asnjsatt'ha meatiiS the Pippala^ or RAipont 
Fig-tree with heart-fliaped pointed and tremulous leaves j but tiie coni- 
parifon of heavenly knowledge, defeending and taking root 0!i cartli, to 
the Vada, or great Indian Fig-tree, which has mofl- confpicuoully its 
roots on high, or at leall has radicating branches, would have been far 
more exadl and ftriking. 

The Veda’s confifts of three Cdn'd'a’s or Genera/ Heads ; namely, 
Carma, ynydna^ TJpdfana, or Workst Faith, and Worjhip', to the fit'll of 
which the Author of the Vidydderfavf\£(Ay gives the preference, as Mknu 
himfelf prefers unherfal benevolence to the ceremonies of religion: 

Japyenaiva tu fanjiddhyedbrahmand ndtra Janfayah 

Curyddanyatravli curydnmahro bnibmuna uchyate, 

that is : ” By filent adoration undoubtedly a Brdhman attains hoHnefs j 
“ but every benevolent man, whether he perform or omit tltat ceremony, 
is juftly ftyled a Brahman.” This triple divifion of the Veda's may 
feem at iirft to throw light on a very obfeure line in the Gild : 

Traigunyavijhayah veda ni/iraigunya bhavdrjuna 

or, The Veda’s are attended with three qualities : bo not thou a uiun 
of three qualities, O Arjuna.’* 

But feveral Pandits are of opinion, that the phrafe mull relate to the 
three gma’s, or qualities of the mind, that of excellence, that of pajton, 
and that of darknejs', from the laft of which a Hero Ihould be wholly 
exempt, though examples of it occur in the Veda’s, where animals arc 
ordered to he facrijiced, and where horrid incantations are inferted for 
the defiruSlion of enemies. 


It 
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Jt IS extremely fiiigular, as Mr. Wilkins has already obferved, that, 
tiotwithaanding the fable of Brahma's four mouths, each of which 
uttered a PeJa, yet moR ancient writers mention only three Vida's, in 
order as tlicy occur in the compound word Rigyajuhfdma i whence it 
is inferred, that the .dt'barvan was written or colleded after the three 
firftj and the two following arguments, which are entirely new, will 
Rrongly confirm this inference. In the eleventh book of Menu, a work 
aferibed to t\icfirft age of mankind, and certainly of high antiquity, the 
At'harvan is mentioned by name, and ftylcil the Vida of P^idas-, a 
phrafe, which countenances the notion ori:)A'RA' Shecu'h, who aflerts, 
in the preface to his Upanijhat, that “ the three firft Vidas are named 
fcparatcly, bccaufe the At'har-mn is a corollary from them all, and 
contains the quintcRence of them.” But this verfe of Menu, which 
occurs in a modern copy of the work brought from Bdmiras, and 
which would fupport the antiquity and excellence of the fourth Vida, 
IS ent 11 cly omitted in the bcR copies, and particularly in a very fine one 
WTitten at Cay/i, where it was accurately collated by a learned Brahman-, fo 
that, as MBNuhimfelf in other places names only three Vida's, we muft 
believe this line to be an interpolation by feme admirer of the At'har^ 
van } and fuch an artifice ovcrtlirows the very dodrine, which it was 
intended to fuRain. 

The next argument is yet ftronger, fince it arifes from mternal evi- 
dence ; and of this we arc now enabled to judge by the noble zeal of 
Colonel PoLiER in collcding Indkn curiofitiesj which has been fo 
judicioufly applied and fo happily exerted, that he now pofiefies a com- 
plete copy of the four Vidas in eleven large volumes. 

On a curfory infpedtion of thofe books it appears, that even a learner 
of Banfcrit may read a confiderable part of the At'harvavida without a 
didliouaryj but that the ftylc of the other three is fo obfolete, as to feem 

almoft 
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almoft a difFerent dialedt: when we are informed, therefore, that few 
Brdhmafts at Bdndras can underftand any part of the Veda’s^ we mull 
prefume, that none are, meant, but the Rich, Ydjujh, and Sdmm, with 
an exception of the At'hnrvan, the language of which is comparatively 
modern i as the learned will perceive from the following fpecimen: 

Tatra hrahmavido ydnii dlcJJ.Hiyd tapasd faha agnirmimiatra Hdyafwagnif- 
midhdn dedhdtume, agnayi fwdhd. vdyiirmdn tatni nayatu \'t>ynh prdndn 
dedhdtu vdyuwe J%c aha. Jury o man tatra nayatu cbacjlnth furyo dcdhdtu 
tni, suryaya fnodha \ chandrh man tatra nayatu mamifchandrh dedhdtu me, 
chandrdya Jwdhd.fomb man tatra nayatu fay ah Jdmo dedhdtu mJ, JJmdya 
Jwdhd. Indro man tatra nayatu balamhidro dedhdtu me, ifulrdya Jki'dhiU 
dpo man tatra nayatn'dmrttammopaiijhlalu, adhhyah Jn'dhd. yatra hrah- 
mavidh ydnti dicfiayd tapasd faha, brahma man tatra nayatu brahma brah- 
ma dedhdtu md, brahman) Jhodhd* 

that is, “ Where they, who knov/ the Great One, go, through holy 
rites and through piety, thither moy Jire raife me ! May fire receive 
my facrificcs ! Myfterious praife to fire ! May air waft me thither I 
** May air increafe my fpirits ! Myftcrious praife to air! May the Sim 
** draw me thither 1 May the fun enlighten my eye! Myllcrious praife 
“ to the fun 1 May the Moon bear me thither ! May the moon receive 
** my mind ! Myfterious praife to the moon ! May the plant Sdma lead 
“ me thither ! May Sdma heftowon me its hallowed milk ! iVIyllenous 
“ praife to Sdma! May Indka, or thxs Jirmamenf , carry me thither! 
“ May Indra give me firength! Myflcrious praife to Lnoka ! May 
“ nvater bear me thither ! May water bring me tlie flream of inunortsv- 
“ lity 1 Myfterious praife to the waters ! Where they, who know the 
“ Great One, go, through holy rites and through piety, thither may 
“ Brahma' cohdu(ft me ! May Brahma' lead me to the Great One ! 
“ Myfterious praife to Brahma'!” 


Several 
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Several other paflagcs might have been cited from the firft book of 
tlic ylf/Mrvan, particularly a tremendous incantation with confecrated 
grafs, culled Darbbba, and a fublime Hymn to Cdla, or time; but a 
finglc pailage will fuflScc to lliow the ftylc and language of this extraor- 
dinary work. It would not be fo eafy to produce a genuine extradl from 
the otlter i''ci}a's: indeed, in a book, entitled Sivaveddnta, written in 
Safijlrit, but in Cdjhminan letters, a ftanza from the Tajiirveda is intro- 
duced; which deferves for its fublimity to be quoted here; though the 
regular cadence of the verfes, and the polifhed elegance of the language, 
cannot hut induce a t’ufpicion, that it is a more modern paraphrafe of 
fomc text in the ancient Scripture : 

natittra Juryh hhdii nacha chmidra idracau, nhnd mdyuid bhanti cut a it) a 
vtdmib; tamJva bhdntam anubhdti fervam, iafya bhdjd fervamidam vibhdtL 

that is, “ 'rhere the fun Ihincs not, ttor the moon and liars : thefe light- 
“ nings flalh not in that place', how rtiould even fire blaze thenf Gon 
irratiiates all this bright fubftance ; and by its effulgence the laniverfe 
** is enlightened.” 

» 

After all, the books on divine Knowledge, called Feda, or what is 
known, and Sruii, or what has been beard, from revelation, are flill fup- 
pofed to bo very numerous ; and the four here mentioned are drought 
to have beett feleiSfced, as containing all the information neceffary for 
man. Mens an t Fa'ni', the very candid and ingenious autlior of the 
Dabijldn, deferibes in his firft chapter a race of old Perjian fages, who 
appear from the whole of his account to have been Hindus ; and we 
cannot doubt, that the book of Maha'ba'd, or Menu, which was 
written, he fays, in a celejlial dialedi, means the Vida^ fo that, as 
Zuha'tusht was only a reformer, we find in India the true fource 
of the ancient Perjian religion. To this head belong the numerous 

Tantra, 
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'Mantra, Mantra^ Agama, and Nigamaf Sajlra's, which con fid. of hican- 
tations and other texts of the Vedas., with remarks on the occiifions, on 
which they may be fuccefsfully applied. It niufl: not be omitteth that 
the Commentaries on the Hindu Scriptures, among which tlnit of a- 
siSHTHA feems to be reputed the mod excellent, are innumerable ; 
but, while we have accefs to the fountains, \vc need not wade our time 
in tracing the rivulets. 

From the V^das arc 'immediately deduced the priudicul arts of Cbirur~. 
gery and Medicine^ Mufick and Dancing, Archery, which comprizes the 
whole art of war, and ArchiteSlure, under which the fydem of M’- 
chanical arts is included. According to the Pundits, who indnidted 
Abu’lfazl, each of the four Scriptures gave rife to one of the 
XJpaveda's, or Sub-feriptures, in the order in which they have been 
mentioned j but this exadlnefs of analogy feems to favour of refine- 
ment. 

Infinite advantage may be derived by Jinropoans from the various 
Medical books in Sanferit, which contain the names and deferiptions of 
Indian plants and minerals, with their ufes, difeovered by experience, in 
curing diforders : there is a vad colledion of them from the Cheraca, 
which is confidered as a work of Siva, to the Roganir/tpana and the 
Niddna, which are comparatively modern. A number of books, in 
profe and verfe, have been written on Mufick, with fpecimens of Hindu. 
airs in a very elegant notation but the Silpa sdjira, or Body of Treatifes 
on Mechanical arts, is believed to be lod. 

Next in order to thefe are the fix FJddnga's, three of which belong 
to Grammar i one relates to religious ceremonies ; a fifth to the whole 
compafs of Mathematicks, in which the author of Lildwati was edeem- 
cd the mod fkilful m'an of his time,* and the Jkth, to the explanation 

of 
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of obfcurc words or plirafcs in the Vedas. The grammatical work of 
Pa'nini, a writer luppofed to have been infpired, is entitled Biddhinta 
Cdiimiidi, and is fo abflrufe, as to require the lucubrations of m an y 
years, before it can be perfc(5tly underftood. When Cdsindt'ha Serman, 
who attended Mr. Wilkins, was afked what he thought of the 
V an buy it ^ he anfwcred very expixfilvely, that « it was a foreftj” but, 
fince Cirammar is only an inflruinent, not the end, of true knowledge, 
there can be little occalion to travel over fo rough and gloomy a path; 
which contains, however, probably fome acute fpeculations in Meta- 
phyjicks. I’he Biwfcrit Profoily is eafy and beautiful: the learned will 
find in it ahnoil all the incafurcs of the Greeks i and it is remarkable, 
that the language of the Brahmans runs vei-y naturally into Sapphicksy 
Akakks^ and Jamhkks. Agronomical works in this language are ex- 
ceedingly numerous : feventy-nine of them arc fpecified in one lift; 
and, if they contain the names of the principal ftars vifible in India, 
with obfervations on their politions in difierent ages, what difeoveries 
may be made in Science, and what certainty attained in ancient Chro- 
nology ? 

Subordinate to thefe Anga's (though the reafon of the arrangement is 
not obvious) are the feries of Sacred Poems, the Body of LatiOy and the 
Jix Philofi>phical /afira's-, which the author of our text reduces to f-wo, 
each confiftlng of /w parts, and rejeds a third, in two parts alfo, as 
not perfcdlly orthodox, that is, not ftridly conformable to his own 
principlCvS* 

The firft Iml/m Poet was VaTmi'ci, author of the Rdmdyana, a 
complete Epick Poem on one continued, interefting, and heroick, ^ 
adiun ; and the next in celebrity, if it be not fuperior in reputation 
for holincfiij was the Mah&hbdrata of Vya'sa : t© him are aferibed the 
lacred Pw ana's, which arc called, for their excellence, the Eighteen,, 

and. 
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and which have the following titles: Braiime, or the Great OnCf 
Pedma, or the Lotos, Bra'hma'nd'a, or the MimJaait and 

Agni, or Fire (thefe four relate to the Creation], VjsuNtr, or the Per^ 
Garud A, or his Eagle, the Transformations of Brahma', Sjva, 
Linga, Na'reda, fon of Bratjma', Scanda fon of Siva, Mai;- 
cande'va, or the Immortal Man, and Buawishya, or the Predielion 
of Futurity (thei'e belong to the attrihutes and fmrers of the* Deity), 
and four others, Matsya, Vara'iia, Cu'kma, Va'mena, or as many 
incarnations of the Great One iti his characifer of Preprveri all cotitain- 
ing ancient traditions embelliflicd by poetry or dilguifcd by falile : the 
eighteenth is the Bha'gawata, or Life of Crishna, with which the 
fame Poet is by fome imagined to have crowned the whole ferk-s ; 
though others, with more reafon, allign them didcrent compoiers. 

The fyftem of Fiindu Law, befides the fine work, called Mr, nit* 
SMEiYi, or “ what is remembered from Menu,” that of Ya'jnva- 
walcya, and thofe of fixteen other MunVs, with Commentaries on tlicin 
all, conlifts of many tracfls in high eftimation, among which thofe cur- 
rent in Bengal arc, an excellent treatiic on Inheritances by JfiVTu'rA 
Va'hana, and a complete Dige/l, in twenty feven volumes, conjpilcd a 
few centuries ago by Raghunandan, the Trihonian India, whole 
work is the grand repofitory of all that can be known on a fubjed lb 
curious in itfelf, and^,fo interefting to the Britifo Government. 

Of the Philofophical Schools it will be fufficient here to rentarfc, that 
the firft Nydya feems analogous to the Peripatetkk, the fecond, fome- 
times called Vaiddjhica, to the lottick, the two MimdnsPs, of which the 
fecond is often diftinguiflicd by the name of Veddnta, to the Phuniek, 
the firft Sdridhya to the Italkk, and the fecond, or Pdtanjala, to the 
Stokk, Philofophyj fo that Oavtama correfponds with Aristotle; 
Cana'da, with Thales; Jaimini with Socrates; Vya'sa with 

Plato ; 
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Plato; Capila with Pythagoras; and Patanjali with Zeno; 
but an accurate comparifon between the Grecian and Indian Schools 
would require a confiderable volume. The original works of thofe 
Philofophers are very fuccinft ; but, like all the other Sajiras^ they are 
explained, or obfcured, by the Vpaderfana or Commentaries without end : 
one of the fiiicft compofitions on the Philofophy of the Vedanta is 
entitled Toga Vdsifit’ha, and contains the iqftruitions of the great 
Vasishtha to his pupil, Ra'ma, king <£ Ayodhyd, 

It rcUilts from this analylis of Hindu Literature, that the Veda, 
UpavJdti, Veddnga, Purdna, Dhermut and Ders'ana are the Six great 
Sdjiras, in which all knowledge, divine and human, is fuppofed to be 
comprehended ; and here we muft not forget, that the word Sqfira, de- 
rived from a root fignifying to ordain^ means generally an Ordinance^ and 
particularly a Sacred Ordinance delivered by infpiration : properly, there- 
fore, this word is applied only to facred literaturct of which the text 
exhibits an accurate ikctch. 

The Siidra's^ or fourth clafs of Hindus, lure not permitted to ftudy the 
/av }n*oper SJjiras before-enumerated ; but an ample field remains for 
them In the lludy of profane literature, comprized in a multitude of 
popular books, which correfpond with the feveral Sdjlra's, and abound 
with beauties of every kind. All the trafls on Medicine mull, indeed 
be lludicd by the Vaidya's, or thofe, who arc born piiylicians; and they 
have often more learning, with far lefs pride, than any of the Brdhmans: 
they arc ufually Poets, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Moralifts; and may 
be cllecmcd in general the moll virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. 
Iiillead of the Vdda's they ftudy the Pdjaniti, oxlnjiru^ion of Princes, 
and inllead of I^aw, the Nitijlijira, or general fyftem of Bthicks t their 
Sabiiia, or Cdvya Sdjira, confifts of innumerable poems, written 
chiefly by the Medical tribe, and fupplying the place of the Purina* s, 
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fince they contain all the ftorics of the Rihnuyemt, ll/jiirattr, and 
BMgawata: they have accefs to many treatifes of Alnicaraf or Rheto- 
rick, with a variety of works in modulated pro(c ; to Upac' hyann , cir 
Civil Hiftory, called alfo Rajataranginl', to the Nafaca^ whicdi anf\vci\s 
to the G/mdbarvaDeda, conlifting of regular pieces 

and Rrderk: befides which they commonly get I'))' heart fome entire 
Didtionary and Grammar. I'he heft Lexicon or Vocabulary was com- 
pofed in verfe, for the affiftance of the memory, by the illullrious Am a- 
RASiNHA; but there are Je’omtmi others in great repute: the beR 
Grammar is the Mugdhabidhaf or the Beauty of Knoi.a/edge, written by 
G6fm&ml, named Vo'padeVa, and comprehending, in two hundred 
fhort pages, all that a learner of the language can have oecalion to 
know. To the Cofa's^ or didtionarics, arc ufually annexed very ample 
Tied'Sy or Etymological Commentaries. 

We need fay no more of the heterodox writings, than that tliofe 
on the religion and philofophy of Bunn ha feem to be connedled with 
fome of the moft curious parts of Afmtkk Iliilory, ami contain, per- 
haps, all that could be found in tlic I* Mi, or jlicn'd language td' the 
Eaftern /«&« pcninfula. It is aflerted in Beng^til, that Amarasxxha 
himfelf was a Bauddha-, but he feems to have been a tbeiR of tolerant 
principles, and, like Abu’lpazi., defirous of reconciling the difFercnt 
religions of India^ 

Wherever we diredt our attention to tfindu Literature, the notion of 
infinity prefents itfelfj and the longeft life would not be fiiflicicnt for 
the perufal of near five hundred thoufand ftanzas in the Burdtm's, with 
a million more perhaps in the other works before mentioned : we may, 
however, feledl the befl: from each Seyira, and gather the fruits of 
Icience, without loading ourfelves with the leaves and branches j while 
we have the pleafure to find, that the learned Hindus^ encouraged by 

the 
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the mildncfs of our government and manners, are at leal} as eager to 
communicate tlicir knowledge of all kinds, as we can be to receive it. 
Since 'Europeans arc indebted to the Dutch for almoft all they know of 
Arab'icky and to the French for all they know of Cliincfe, let them now 
receive from our nation the firll accurate knowledge of Sanferit, and of 
the valuable works compofed in it; but, if they wifli to form a corredt 
idea of Indian religion and literature, let them begin with forgetting all 
that has been written on the fubjc(fl:, by ancients or moderns, before the 
publication of the Gita, 
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X HE vicinity of C&ma to our Indian territories, from the capital of 
which there are not more than hundred miles to the province of 
Yu'na'n, muft neceiiarily draw our attention to that moft ancient and 
wonderful Empire, even if we had no commercial intercourfe with its 
more diftant and maritime provinces i and the benefits, that might be 
derived from a more intimate connexion with a nation long famed for 
their ufeful arts and for the valuable produdlions of their country, are 
too apparent to require any proof or illullration. My own inclinations 
and the courfe of my ftudies lead me rather to confider at prefent their 
lawSf politicks y and morals^ with wliich their general literature is clofely 
blended, than their manufadturcs and trade j nor will I fpare either pains 
or expenfe to procure tranflations of their moR approved law-traMs j 
that I may return to Europe with diftindt ideas, drawn from the fountain- 
head, of the wifefi: Afmtick legifiation. It will probably be a long time 
before accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concerning the 
Chinefe Laws j and, in the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
difpleafed to know, that a tranflation of a moft venerable and Excellent 
work may be expedled from Canton through the kind affiftance of an 
incftimable correfpondent. 


According 
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According to a Chinefe Writer, named Li Yang Ping, *thc ancient 
‘ charaders ufed in his country were the outlines of vifiblc ohjeds 

* earthly and celeftial; but, as things merely intclledual could not l)c 
‘ exprefled by thofe figures, the grammarians of China contrived to rc- 
‘ prefent the various operations of the mind by metaphors drawn from 

* the produdions of nature: thus the idea of rough nc ft and of rotun- 

* dity, of motion and reft, were conveyed to the eye by figns reprefent- 

* ing a mountain, the fley, a river and the earth ; the figures of the fun, 

* the moon, and the ftars, differently combined, ftood for linootimeft 
‘ and fplendour, for any thing artfully wrought, or woven with delicate 
‘ workmanfiiip ; extenfion, growth, increafe, and many other qualities 
‘ were painted in charaders taken from clouds, from the firmament, 

* and from the vegetable part of the creation; the difierent ways of 

* moving, agility and flowneft, idlcncft and diligence, were exprefied by 
‘ various infeds, birds, fifli, and quadrupeds : in this manner pafiions 
« and fentiments were traced by the pencil, and ideas not fuhjcd to any 

* fenfe were exhibited to the fight; until by degrees new combinations 

* were invented, new cxprcfiloiis added ; the charaders deviated imper- 

* ceptibly from their primitive fliapc, and the Chinejl' language became 

* not only clear and forcible, but rich and elegant in the highcll degree/ 

In this language, fo ancient and fo wonderfully compofed, arc a mul- 
titude of books abounding in ufeful, as well as agreeable, knowledge; 
but the higheft clafs confifts of Fhe works; one of which at leall every 
Chinefe, who afpircs to literary honours, muft read again and again, until 
he poffefs it perfcdly. 

The /fry? is purely 'Hiforical, containing annals of the empire from the 
two-tht)ifand--threc*hundred-ihirty-feventh year before Christ: it is en- 
titled §ho'king, and a verfion of it has been publiflied in France i to 
tvhich country we are indebted for the moft authcntkk and moft valu- 
able 
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able fpecimens of Chinefe Hiftory and Literature, from the compofitions, 
which preceded thofe of Homer, to the poetical works of the prefent 
Emperor, who feems to be a man of the brighteft genius and the moft 
amiable affedlions. We may fmile, if we pleafe, at the levity of the 
'French, as they laugh without fcruple at our ferioufnefs ; but let us not 
lb far undervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny them their 
juft commendation, or to relax our efforts in that noble ftruggle, by 
which alone we can preferve our own eminence. 

I'hc '^.econd Claflical work of the Chinefe contains three hundred Odes, 
or fhert Poems, in praife of ancient fovercigns and legiflators, or de~ 
icriptiv'c- of ancient manners, and recommending an imitation of them in 
tl'f Jifehurge of ail publick and domeftick duties: they abound in wife 
nTiixiins, and excellent precepts, ‘their whole doftrine, according to 
‘ Ciih-ju-tfu, in the Lu’nyu' or Moral Difeourfes, being reducible to 
‘ this grand rule, that we fhbuld not even entertain a thought of any 

* thing bafe or culpable but the copies of the SriP King, for that is 
the title of the book, are fuppofed to have been much disfigured, fince 
the time of that great Philofopher, by fpurious paffages and exception- 
able interpolations; and the ftyle of the Poems is in fome parts too me- 
taphorical, while tlic brevity of other parts renders them obfeure ; though 
many think even this obfeurity fublime and venerable, like that of ancient 
cloyfters and temples, * Shedding, as Milton expreflbs it, a dim religious 

* lightd There is another paflage in the Lunyu', which deferves to be 
fet down at length: ‘Why, my fons, do you not ftudy the book of 
‘ Odes ? If we creep on the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious* 
‘ thofe poems will raife us to true glory: in them we fee, as in a mirror, 

* what may beft become us, and what will be unbecoming; by their 

* influence we fliall be made focial, affable, benevolent ; for, as biufick 
‘ combines founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry tempers and 
‘ compofes our paffions: the Odes teach us our duty to our parents at 

‘ home. 
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* home, and abroad to our prince j they inllru(51: us allb delightfully in 

* tire various produdions of nature.’ Haft thou ftudied, faid the Phi- 

* lofophcr to his fon Peyu, the firft of tlic three hundred Odes on the 
‘ nuptials of Prince Ve'nva'm, and the virtuous Tai Jin ? lie, who 

* ftudies them not, refcmbles a man with his face againft a wall, unable 

* to advance a ftep in virtue and wifdom.’ Moil of thofe Odes are near 
three thovjand years old, and fome, if wc give credit to the CJAnefe 
annals, confiderably older j but others are fomewhat more recent, hav- 
ing been compofed under the later Emperors of the third family, called 
Sheu. The work is printed in four volumes ; and, towards the end of 
ih&jirjiy we find the Ode, which Couplet has accurately tranflated at 
the beginning of the Ta' hio, or Great Science, where it is finely am- 
plified by the Philofopher: I produce the original from the Sin' Kino 
Ltfelf, and from tlie book, in which it is cited, together with a double 
verfion, one verbal and another metrical j the only method of doing 
juftice to tlie poetical compolitions of the Afiatkks, It is a pancgyrick 
on Vucu'n, Prince of Giiey in the province of Ihnang, who died, near 
a century old, in tlie thirteenth year of the Emperor Pinovanc., yrt-vvi 
hundred and jifty^Jix years before the birth of Christ, or one htmdred 
znA. forty-eight, according to Sir Isaac Nkwton, after the taking of 
T^roy, fo that the Chinefe Poet might have been contemporary with 
Hesiod and Homer, or at leaft muft have written the Ode before the 
Iliad and Odyjey were carried into Greece by Lycurgvs. 

The verbal tranflation of the thirty-two original charaders is this : 

« t 4 ^ 

* Behold yon reach of the rher Ki : 

5 ft 7 y 

Its green reeds how luxuriant 1 how luxuriant! 

9 l t ft JO 

* Thus ‘is our Prince adorned with virtues : 

X a 1 4 M 1ft 

* As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

17 x» *9 40 * 

‘ As a cutter, as a poliflier, of gems. 


* 0 how 
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‘ O how elate and fagacious ! O how dai ntlefs and compofed ! 

* How worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence ! 

%7 i ^ a6 

‘ We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

30 30 3* Sa 

* Whom to the end of time we can not forget. 

The PARAPHRASE. 

Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides. 

And frolick in the gale: 

So flliines our Priface ! In brigb^t arrajf, ; 

iThe Virtues round hirn wait j . -i 
And jfwcetly frail’d th’ aufpicious day, 

That rais’d Him o’er our State. 

As pliant hands in ihapes defin’d 
Rich iv’ry cafve and 

His thus irtodld cacht "duiftile mind. 

And every paffiop foothy 

I U I ' ' / ' 

As gems are taught by patient s:it 
Ip fparkling r^nks to beam, 

A ' 

With Manners he forms , t|je hoa^ti', 

And ‘Cpreads'.a;'''g!feyral glte^.^|n|| 

W|a|,|)rt, yet digrtiii|^* . 

iticch;- yet manly, ! 

What fweetnefs dances in his eye. 

And bloffoms in his face ! 


vpr.. I. 
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So ifhines our Prince ! A iky- born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne’er fliall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfeure his dcathlefs praife. 

The predidtion of the Poet has hitherto been accomplilhed ; but be 
little imagined, that his compofition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and by the natives of regions 
fo remote from his own. 


In the tenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful compatifon is quoted 
from another Ode in the Shi’ King, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the fame form with the preceding : 


t ^ f 

* The peach-tree, how fair ! how graceful ! 

4 S ^ V 

‘ Its leaves, how blooming ! how plealant ! 

* Such is a bride, when ihe enters her bridegroom’s houfe. 


And pays due attention to her whole family.’ 


The limilc may thus be rendered : 

Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen, 

Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight : * 
Its fragrant leaves how richly green I 
Its bloflbms how divinely bright ! 


So foftly finHcs the blooming bride 
By love and confeious Virtue led 
O’er her new manfion to prefide, 

And placid joys around her fpread. 


The 
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The next leaf exhibits a comparifon of a different nature, rather 
fublime than agreeable, and conveying rather cenfure than praife: 

f % 3 4 

O how horridly impends yon fouthern mountain! 

$ C 7 ^ 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap ! 

Thus loftily thou fittefl, O minifter of YN ; 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrafed: 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns. 

And, hideous as the brow of night, 

Above the toirent frowns ! 

So fcowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 

Rcgardlefs of our ftate; 

While millions gaze with painful awe. 

With fear allied to hate, 

if 

It was a very ancient practice in C/jma to paint or engrave moral 
fcntenccs and approved verfes on vcffels in conftant ufe j as the words 
Renew ThVsrlp Daily were inferibed on the bafon of the Emperor 
Tang, and the poem* of Kien Long, who is now on the throne, in 
praife of Tea, has been publiflied on a fet of porcelain cups j and, if the 
defeription juft cited of a felfifli and infolent ftatefman were, in the 
fame manner, conftantly prefented to the eyes and attention of rulers^ 
it might produce feme benefit to their fubjeifts and to themfclves j efpe-. 
cially if the comment of Tsem Tso, who may be called the Xenophon; 
as Cun Fu' Tsu' was the Socrates, and Mem Tsu the Plato, of 
C/jmat were added to illuftrate and enforce it. 


If 
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If the reft of the three hundred Odes be fimilar to the fpeciincns ad- 
duced by thofe great moralifts in their works, which the French have 
made publick, I fliould be very folicitous to procure our nation the ho- 
nour of bringing to light the Jkond Claflical book of the Ohinefe, I'hc 
third, called Yeking, or the book of Changes, believed to have been 
written by Fo, the Hermes of the Eaft, and conftfting of right lines 
varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to the moft learned Mamhrins', 
and Cun Fu' Tsu' himfclf, who was prevented by deatlr from accoin- 
plilhing his defign of elucidating it, was diflatisfied with all the inter- 
pretations of the earlieft commentators. As to the Jifth, or Liki, which 
that excellent man compiled from old monuments, it confifts chiefly of 
the Chinefe ritual, and of trails on Moral Duties; but the fourth entitled 
Chung Cieu, or Spring and Autumn, by which the lame incomparable 
writer meaned the flourijhing ftate of an Empire, under a v'irtuous mo- 
narch, and the fall of kingdoms, under bad governors, nuift be an intc- 
refting work in every nation. The powers, however, of an imlividual 
are fo limited, and the field of knowledge is fo vaft, that I dare not 
promife more, than to procure, if any exertions of mine will avail, a 
complete tranflation of the Siii' King, together with an authcntick 
abridgement of the Chimfe Laws, civil and criminal. A native of Can- 
ton, whom I knew feme years ago in England, and who pafletl his firft 
examinations witli credit in his way to literary diftiniillons, but was 
afterwards allured from the purfuit of learning by a profpea of fuccefs 
in trade, has favoured me with the ^bree Hundred Odes in the original, 
.together with the Lu'n Yu', a faitliful verfion of which was publilhcd 
zt Paris near a century ago; but he feems to think, that it would re- 
quire three or four years to complete a tranflation of them; and Mr. 
Cox informs me, that none of the Chinefe, to whom he has accefs, 
pojefs kifure and perfeverance enough for fmh a tajk-, yet he hopes, with 
the afliftance of Whang Atono, to fend me next fcafun ibme of the 
poems tranll^tcd into BngMJh, A little encouragement would induce 

this 
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this young Chinefe to vifit India^ and feme of his countrymen would, 
perhaps, accompany him; but, though confiderable advantage to the 
publick, as well as to letters, might be reaped from the knowledge and 
ingenuity of fuch emigrants, yet we muft wait for a time of greater na- 
tional wealth and profperity, before fuch a meafare can be formally re- 
commended by us to our patrons at the helm of government. 




THE LUNAR YEAR OF THE HINDUS. 


BY 

The president. 


H WING lately met by accident with a wonderfully curious tradt 
of the learned and celebrated R aghunandana, containing a full ac- 
count of all the rites and ceremonies in the lunar year, I twice pe- 
rufed it with cagernefs, and prefent the Society with a corredl out- 
line of it, in the form of a calend.ir, illuftrated with fliort notes; the’ 
many paflages quoted in it from the Fthiasy the Purdnas, the Sdjiras of 
law and aflrononiy. the Calpa, or facred ritual, and other works of im- 
mcutorial antiquity and reputed holinefs, would be thought highly in- 
terfiling by fuch as take pleafure in rcfcarches concerning the Hindus j 
but a trandation of them all would fill a confiderable volume, and 
fucii only arc cxliibited as appeared moft ditliuguifircd for elegance or 
novelty. 

The lunar year of three hundred and fixty days, is apparently more 
ancient in India than the folar, and began, as we may infer from a verfe 
in the Muffya^ with the month fo called, bccaufe the moon was 

at the full, when that name was impofed, in the firfl: lunar Ration of 
the Hindu ccliptick, the origin of which, being diametrically oppofite 
to the bright Rtr CHird, may be alcertained in our fphtre with exad;- 
ncTs } but, although moft of the Indian fafts and feftivals be regulated by 
the days of the moon, yet the moft fblemn and remarkable of them 

have 
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have a manifeft reference to the Tuppofed motions of the fun ; the 
Durgotfava and Holka relating as clearly to the autumnal and vernal 
equinoxes, as the fleep and rife of Vishnu relate to the folrticcs: tlie 
Sancrantis, or days on which the fun enters a new fign, cfpecially thofc 
of Tula and are great feftivals of the folar year, wliich anciently 

began with Paufia near the winter folfticc, whence the month Marga- 
s'irpa has the name of A' grahayanai or the year Is aext he/hre. 'I’lie 
twelve months, now denominated from as many Rations of the moon, 
feem to have been formerly peculiar to the lunar yearj for the old 
folar months, beginning with Chakra, have the following very different 
names in a curious text of the Fida on the order of tlie fix Indian 
feafons ; Madhu, Mddhava, Sucre, Suchi, Nabhas, JNabhaJya, I’Ja, Vrja, 
Sahas, Sahara, Tapes, Tapafya. It is ncceflary to premife, that the 
muc’hya ebandra, or primary lunar month, ends with the ctmjuiK'lion, 
and the gauna ehdndra, or fecondary, with the oppofition : botfj modes of 
reckoning are autliorized by the feveral Purdnas', but, although the 
aftronomers of Cdfi have adopted the gauna month, and place in BImU 
dra the birth-day of their paftoral god, ^c'mm'hya is here preferred, 
becaufe it is generally ufed in this province, and cfpecially at the 
ancient feminary of Brdhmens at Mdydpur, now called Aavad^tApa, 
becaufe a neiv ijland has been formed by the Ganges on the fite of the 
old academy. The Hindus define a tifhi, or lunar day, to be the time, 
in which the moon pafles througli twelve degrees of her path, and 
to each pacjlja, or half month, they allot fifteen tiPhis, though they 
divide the moon’s orb into^xteen phafes, named Galas, one of which 
they fuppofe confiant, and compare to the firing of a necklace or chap- 
let, round which are placed moveable gems and flowers ; tlie Mahd- 
eald is the day of the conjundion, called Amd, or Amdvdjyd, and defined 
by Gobuila, the dey oftht neareji approach to the fun-, on which obfo- 
quies are performed to the manes ojf tlie Pitrls, or certain progenitorf 
of the human race^ to whom the darker fortnight is peculiarly focredl 

Many 
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Many fubtilc points are difcufled by my author concerning the junSiion 
of two or even three lunar days in forming one faft or feflival; but 
fuch a detail can be ufeful only to the ^rAhmens^ who could not guide 
their flocks, as the Raja of Crijfmanagar aflfures me, without the affifl- 
ance of Ragiiunandan. So fond are the Hindus of mythological 
pcrfonifications, that they reprefent each of the thirty tk'his as a 
beautiful nymph ; and the Gdyatritantra, of which Sunny dsl made me 
a prefent, though he confidcred it as the holieft book after the Vedut 
contains flowery deferiptions of each nymph, much refembling the de- 
lineations of the thirty Rdgin/s, in the treatifes on Indian mufick. 

In what manner the Hindus contrive fo far to reconcile the lunar and 
folar years, as to make them proceed concurrently in their ephemerides, 
might eafily have been fhown by exhibiting a verfion of the Nadiya or 
rardms almanack j but their modes of intercalation form no part of my 
preibnt fubjedl, and would injure the flmplicity of my work, without 
throwing any light on the religion of the Hindus, The following tables 
have been very diligently compared by myfelf with two Sanferit alma- 
nacks, with a fupcrficial chapter in the work of Abu'lf azl, and with 
a lifl oi Indian holidays publiflicd at Calcutta ^ in which there are nine 
or ten fads called Jayantis, didingulihed chiefly by the titles of the 
Avatliras, and twelve or thirteen days marked as tlie beginnings of as 
many C a/pas, or very long periods, an hundred of which conftitute 
BRAnMA'’s age ; but having found no authority for thofe holidays, I have 
omitted them : fome feftivals, however, or fafts, which are pafled over 
in fjlence by Raohunandan, are here printed in Italick letters; be- 
caufe they may be mentioned in other books, and kept holy in other 
provinces or by particular fedts. I cannot refrain from adding, tha^ 
human facrijices were anciently made on the Mahanammii and it is de- 
clared in the Bhawi/hya Pur/mat that the bead of a Jlaiighfered man gives 
Durga' a thoufand times more fatisfaSiion than that of a buffalo: 

VOL. i. 3 E Ndrina 
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Ndrina slrasa vira pujka ’Qidbi'wannrlfa, 

irlpta bhawdd bhrisam Durgd vcrjhani lacjl:amevncba. 

But in the "Brahma every ncramddha^ or faertfia of a man, is cxprcfsly 
forbidden j and in the fifth book of the Bh/rgataaf arc the following 
emphatical words: Te twiha vai purujhtih purujhanh'dk'na yajnntc, 
** ydfeha ftrly6 nr'ipasm dhadanti, uhifcha ti'tfha tc pajinm iha nlhata, 
** yama s&danl y at ay ant 6, raefogana fannied iva fudhJttiud 'vaddya/r/c 
“ pivanti ; ” that is, “ Whatever men in this world facrifice human 
“ viftims, and, whatever women eat the flcfli of male cattle, thole men 
“ and thofe women fhall the animals here flain torment in the manliou 
“ of Yama, and, like fiaughtering giants, having cleaved their limbs 
with axes, fliall quaff their blood.’' It may feem llrangc, that a 
human facrijice by a man jQiould be no greater crime than eating the 
fiefli of a male beaft by a woman j but it is held a mortal offence to kill 
any creature, except for facrifice, and none but males muff ever be 
facrificed, nor muff women, except after the performance of a frdddha 
by their hufbands, tafte the flcfli even of vidlims. Many ftrangc cere- 
monies at the Durgdtfava ftill fubfift among the Hindus both male and 
female, an account of which might elucidate fonie very obfeure parts 
of the Mofaick law; but this is not a place for fuch difquilitions. 'J’hc 
ceremony af fwinging with iron hooks through the nuifclcs, on the 
day of the Cherec, was introduced, a.s I am credibly ini’ormcil, in modern 
times, by a fuperftitious prince, named ydna, who was a Saiva of the 
moft aufterc fed : but the cuftom is bitterly cenfured by learneti Hindus, 

and the day is, therefore, omitted in the following abridgement of the 
Tft’hi tatiaa. 
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A'swin A. 


1. Navaratricam. a. 

IL 

III. Acfhaya. b. 

IV. 

V. Sayam-adhivaPa, c. 

VI. Shaftyudicalpa bddhanam. d. 

VII. Patrica-prav^fa. e, 

VIII. Mahafhtami faiidhipuja. 

IX. Mahanavamll. f. Manwantara. 

X. Vijaya. h. 

XI. 

xn. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. ATwiiif Cdjagara, u 

a. By fomc the firft nine nights are allotted to the decoration of 

Duroa' with ceremonies peculiar to each. BbamfydUara, 

b. When certain days of the moon fall on certain days of the week, 
they are called aejhi^ds, or unperijhable. 

c* The evening preparation for her drefs. 

d. On 


,1 
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d. On this day ihe is commonly awakened, and her feftival begins, 

Di hi^purdna, 

e. She is invited to a bower of leaves from nine plants, of wixich the 
Bika is the chief. 

f. The kft of the three great days. “ The facrhlced beafts mull be 
** killed at one blow with a broad fword or a diarp axe." 

Cdlktipurdna. 

g. The fourteen days, named Man’wantarAs, arc fuppofed to be the 
firft of as many very long periods, each of which was the reign of a 
Menu: they are all placed according to the Bba'it'ijhya and MtUfya. 

h. The goddefs difmillcd with reverence, and her image call into 

die river, but without Mantras. Bmtd/jdyana. 

i. On this jfull moon the fiend Nicumbiia led his army againft 

Durga'; and Lacshmi defeended, promifing wealth to thofe who were 
awake: hence the night Is palTed in playing at ancient chefs. Cuvs'ra 
alfo and Indr a are worlliipped. Lmnga and Brdlma. 


Aswjna : 
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Aswina: 
or Cartica, 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. Dagdhi. a, 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XHt 

XIV. Bhutiichaturdasi Yamaterpanam. b. 

XV. Lacfhmi'puja dipaiuvicA. c. Syamilpujd. Ulcaddnam. d. 

a. The days called tlagdlutt or bumt^ are variable, and depend on 

feme inaufpicioiis conjundions. PUdyd-Jirdmanh 

b. Bathing and libations to Yam a, regent of the fouth or the lower 

world, and judge of departed fpirits. Lakga. 

r. A faft 
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c. A faft all day, and a great fcftival at night, in honour of L xofiriMi;, 

with illuminations on trees and houlcs: invocations are made at the 
fame time to Cuve'ra. Rui/ni-iiLTd. 

On this night, when the Gods, having been delivered by Ce'sava, 
were flumberingon the rocks, that bounded the Tea of milk, Lacsumi’, 
** no longer fearing tlie Daityas, flept apart on a lotos.” Brahma, 

d. Flowers are alfo offered on this day to Sya'm'a, or the black, an 

epithet of Bhava'ni, who appears in the CaUjug, as a damjel /wAv 
years old. Varanasi Panjtcu, 

Torches and flaming brands arc kindled and confecrated, to hum the 
bodies of kinfmen, who maybe dead in battle or in a foreign country, 
and to light them through the fliades of death to the manfion of 
Yama. Brahma, 

Thefe rites bear a ftriking refemblancc to thofc of Ceres and Pro- 
serpine. 


Ca'rtica. 
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Ca'rtica. 

I. Dyuta pratipat. a* Belipiija. b, 

II. Bhratri dwitlya. c. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Acfliayd. 

VIII. Gdlht’hdflitamx'. d, 

IX. Durgd navami. e. Yugddya. f. 

X. 

XL Utt’hdnaicddasi. g. Baca panchacam. 

XII. Manwantard. 

xni. 

XIV, Sriherirutf hamm, 

XV. Cdrtici. Manwantard. Ddnamdvafyacam. h, 

a. Maiia'dk'va was beaten on this day at a game of chance by Pa^r- 

VATi': hence games of chance are allowed in the morning; a|d the 
winner expedbs a fortunate year. Brdbma, 

b, A nightly feftival, with illuminations and offerings of flowers, in 

honour of the ancient king Belx. Fdmma, 

c. Tama. 
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€. Yam A, child of the Sun, was entertained on this lunar luy by 
the river-goddefs Yamuna', his younger filler: hence the day is 
facred to them both j and fillers give entertainments to their hrotlu-rs, 
who make prefents in return. Lamga 

d. Cows are on this day to be fed, carefied, and attended in their 

pafturesj and the are to walk round them with ceremony, 
keeping them always to the right hand. B/jhmi parcicnwia. 

e. ** To eat nothing but dry rice on this day of the moon for 

nine fucceflive years, will fccure the favour of Durg a'.’* 

Ctilkd purdutt. 

f. The finfl day of the Tdrctd Tuga. V\ujhnax'ii, Brubma, 

g. Vishnu rifes on this day, and in lijmc years on the fourteenths 
from his Humber of four months. He is waked by this incantation ; The 
** clouds are difpcrfedj the full moon will appear in pcrfeil brightnefs; 
** and I come, in hope of acquiring purity, to oiler the IVcfli flowers of 

the feafon ; awake from thy long flunrher, awake, () Lord of all 
« worlds !” I'druba, AUtfuh 

The Lord of all worlds neither flumbers nor fleeps. 

A ftria fall is obferved on the dmmth j and even the Bacas a water- 
bird, abllains, it is faid, from his ufual food. VidyA firdmmiu 

b. ^ifts to Brdbmms are indifpcnlably neceflary oti this day. 

RdmAyana. 
Ca'rtica : 
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Ca'rtica: 
or Margasirjha, 

l. 

11 . 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

* 

IX. 

X. 

xr. 

XII. 

xin. 

XIV. AcfliayL 

XV, Golahafri. a. 


a. Bathing in the GangA^ and other appointed ceremonies, oh this 
day will bo equally rewarded with a gift of a thoufand com to the 
Brdhmem. Vy&fa. 


3 F 


VOt, X. 


Ma'rgasi'rsha. 
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Ma'rgasi'rsha. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Guha fhafliti. a. 

VII. Mitra fcptami. b. Navannam. 

VIII. Navannam. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Ac'handa dwddaj. Navannam. 

XIII. 

XIV. Pdfli4na chaturdasi. f. 

XV. Margasirflii. Naviinnani. 

a. Sacred to Sc and A, or Ca'rtice'va, God of Arms. 

Bkamjiytu 

, b. In honour of the Sun- Navannam jfignifics new grain^ oblations 
of which are made on any of the days to which the word is annexed. 

c, Gauri' to be worfhipped at night, and cakes of rice to be eaten 
in the form of large pebbles. Uhawijhya. 

MA^ROASl'ESnA ; 
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Ma'rgasi'rsha: 
or Paupa. 


I. 

II . 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Pupafhtacd. a, 

IX. DagSd. 

X. 

XI. 

XH. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


a. Cakes of rice are offered on this day, which is alfo called Aindr\ 
from Indra, to tlie Manes of anceftors. Gdbhtla. 


Pausha, 
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Pausha. 

I. The morning of the Gods, or beginiihig of the old Hindu year. 
IL BagdhcL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Manwantara* 

XII. 

xrii. 

XIV. 

XV. Paulhl. 


Pausha 
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Pausha : 
or Magha^ 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. M^ns^Ihtaca, a, 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIH. 

XIV. R^tantl, or the waters Jj^eak, b, 

XV. 


a. On this day, called alfo Vrbjbpatyb, from Prajiipati, or the Lord 
of Creatures, the fiefli of male kids or wild deer is offered to the Manes. 

G6bHla, 

On the eighth lunar day, Icshwa'cu fpoke thus to his fon Vi- 
** cuesHi: Go, robuft yoiith, and having flain a itiale deer, bring his 
“ flcfli for the funeral oblation.” Herhansa, 

b. Bathing at the firft appearance of Aruna, or the dawn. Tama. 

Ma'gha. 
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Ma'gita. 

1 . 

IL 

III. 

IV. Varada chaturt’hx. Gaunpiija. a. 

V. Sri panchami. 

VI. 

VII. Bhafcara Hbptamf. r. Macari. Manwantarii. 

VIII. Bhiihmaflitami. d. 

IX. Mabdnandd. 

X. 

XI. Bhaimi. e. 

XII. Shattiladanam. 

xm. 

XIV. 

XV. Maghi. Yugadya. g. D4namiivafyacam. 

a. The worfhip of Gauri', furnamcd Varadd, or granting boons. 

Bba%ijhydtt(ira» 

b . On this lunar day Sabaswati', here called SkiV the goddcfs of 

arts and eloquence, is worfliipped witli olFerings of perfumes, flowers, 
and drefled nee : even the implements of writing and books are treated 
with refped and not ufed on this holiday. Samvatfora pradipa, 

A Meditation on Saraswati. 

* May the goddefs of fpecch enable us to attain all pofliblc felicity; 

* file. 
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‘ file, who wears on her locks a young moon, who fhines with exquiiite 

* luftrc, whofe body bends with the weight of her full brealls, who fits 

* reclined on a white lotos, and from the crimfon lotos of her hands 

‘ pours radiance on the inftruments of writing, and on the books pro- 
‘ duced by her favour !' Sdrada tllaca* 

c. A fuft in honour of the Sun, as a form of Vishnu. Vdretha purdna. 

It is called alfo Mdcari from the conftellation of Macara, into which 
the Sun enters on the fir(l of the folar Mdgha. Critya calpa taru, 

I’liis day has alfo the names of Radhyd zxARat' ha feptanu^ becaufe it 
was the beginning of a Mannnantard, when a new Sun afeended his car. 

Ndrqfnha. Mdtfya. 

d. A libation of holy water is offered by all the four claffes to the 
Manes of the valiant and pious Bui sum a, fon of GANCA^ 

Bhawifjyo'itara. 

e. Ceremonies with tUa, or jefamwn^ in honour of Bhi ma. 

Vifhnu dberma, 

f *Tila offered in Jix different modes. Mdtfya. 

g. The hrft day of the Caliyuga. Bvdhma.. 


Ma'Gha 
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M a' G ir A : 
or P'balgma, 

I. 

IL 

IIL 

IV- 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Sacaflitacd. a, 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIT. 

XIIL 

XIV. Siva ratri. b. 

XV. 

a. Green vegetables arc offered on this day to the Manes of anceftors : 

it is called allb VatpmUknfci from the VaifwMhbbf or certain paternal 
progenitors. Gdbbik. 

b. A rigorous faft, with extraordinary ceremonies in honour of the 

Skalinga or Phallus. . JPJdna fambitd* 


P’ha'lgona. 
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P’ha'lgum A. 


i. 

IL 

HI. 

IV. IXigScL 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. Gfjvinda dwtidasJ. a, 

XIIL 

XIV. 

XV, P’hiilgunl. Maiiwantard. Dolayatra. b. 

a. Bathing in the Gnn^d for the reiniffion of mortal fins. Pddma* 

b. IWkut or P"f.kilg!!ifava, vulgarly Hblif the great feftival on the 
approach of the vernal equinox. 

Kings and people /port on this day in honour of Ghinda, who is car- 
ried in a dolth or palanquin. Brihma, Sednda, 

VOL, u 30 


P’ha'lgdtna : 
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P’ha^l GUN a: 
or Chakra. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Skald pdjL 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XIL 

XIII. Mahdvdruni^ 

XIV. 

'XV. Maunl. a, Acfliaya. Manwantaii. 

Bathing m/iknce, Vyafa. Scdmk* 


CllAn RA. 
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Chaitr A. 

I. The hmifolar year of Vicrama'ditya begins. 

II . 

III. Manwantara. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Scanda-fliafliti. a. 

VII. 

VIII. Asckaflitaml. b, 

IX. Srlnima-navami. c.. 

X. 

XL 

XIL 

XIIL Madana-trayddasf. d. 

XIV. Madana-chaturdasf. e. 

XV. Chaitr X. Manwanto.ra. 

<*. Sacred to Ca'rticf/ya, the God of War.. Dhi-pur&na, 

i. Men and women of all claffes ought to bathe in fome holy ftream, 
and, if ponihle, in the Brahmaputra : they fliould alfo drink water with 
buds of the Asoca floating on it. Scunda. 

c. The birthday of Ra'ma Chandra. Ceremonies are to be per- 
formed with the myflical ftone Sdlagrama and leaves of ^ulasL Agafiya, 

d, A 
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d. A feAival in honour of C’aMa df/va, Cotl of L(n’;' 
c, Tlie fixmc continued with nuilick and Ivitin'nrn 






Saiini.uv'ur, / a 


The ITynus iu Ca'ma. 

]. Hail, Cod of the flowery bow j hail, warriour with fill c/i U\y 
banner j hail, powerful divijiity, who ciuifefl' the tirnuieis ui'Uu' !<» 
forfake him, and fubduefl; the guarduui dcitie« of eight reglunx ! 

2. O Candarpa, thou fon of Ma'dhava ! O Ma'ra, thou foe oi’ 
Sambhara ! Glory be given to thee, who lovcll the y,.)ddefs Rirn ; 
to thee, by whom all worlds arc lubdued ; to thee, who li ringetl frum 
the heart ! 

3 . Glory be to Mad an a, to Ca'ma ; to Him, wlio is formed as the 
God of Godsj to Him, by whom Brahma', Visiinu, Siva, Inwra, 
arc filled with emotions of rapture ! 

4. May all my mental cares be removed, all my corporal luflcrings 

terminate ! May the objed: of ray foul be attained, and my felicity con- 
tinue for ever ! mwdjbya^purthui. 




Chaitka ; 
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Ch aitra: 

or Vatsac'ba. 

L 

yi. Dagdha, 

ill. 

JV. 

V. 

VL 

\n\. 

vin. 

IX. 

X. 

xr. 

XII. 

XIII. VilrunL 

XIV. Angiiraca dinam. b. 

XV. 

th So called from Vnruna^ or the lunar conftellation Safab&ijhh: 
when it falls- on Bat unlay., it is named Mabdvdrunl, Bathing by day 
and at night in the Gangti. Sednda. 

lu Sacred, 1 believe, to the planet Mangala. ** A branch of Snubl 
“ (Kupbor/mJ in a whitened velTel, placed with a red flag on the 
“ honfetop, on the fourteenth of the dark half of Cbmtra, drives away 
fjn and dilcalV.” Rdja mdrtanda. 

VaisaVha; 
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Vaisa'c'ua. 


I. 

II. 

HI. Acfliaya tritiya. a. Yugddya. h. Vatasuriim ^- . 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Dagdhd. 

VII. Jahnu fcptami. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. Pipitaca dwddasi. c., 

XIII. 

XIV. m/rnha chaturdasi. 

XV. Vais'ac’hl, Ddnamdvalyacani. 


a. Gifts on this day of water and grain, efpccially of witii 

oblations to Crishna of perfumes, and other religious rites, produce 
fruit mtlmt end in the next world, Sednda. Brubma, Bhdwjhy^. 

b. The firft day of the Satya yuga, Briihnui. ValJl'HMia. 

Water and oil of tila, offered on the YngcUyds to the Pitrts, or 

** progenitors of mankind, are equal to obfcquics continued for a thou- 
« fand years.” - ViflmU'purha, 

This 
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This was allb the day, on which the river Gangd flowed from the 
fo<it of Vijkiiu down upon Himalaya^ where flae was received on the 
head of Siva, and led afterwards to the ocean by king Bhdgiraf/ja: 
hence adoration is now paid to Gangd, Himdlaya, Samara, and his 
mountain Catlafa j nor muft Bhdgirat'ba be neglefled. Brdhma. 

c. Libations to the Manes. Raghunandan. 

Note on p. ZQZ. 

Dolaydtra. b. 

Compare this holiday and the fuperflition on the fourth of Bhddra 
with the two Egyptian fcflivals mentioned by Plutarch j one called 
the entrancir c/' O siris into the Moon, and the other, his conjmemmt or 
inch fare in an Ark. 

The people ufually claim four other days for their fports, and 
fprinkle oiu,‘ another with a red povoder in imitation of vernal flowers; 
it is coinmt'nly made with the mucilaginous root of a fragrant plant, 
coloured tvith Bakkam, or »S'tfpp/?«-wood, a little alum being added to 
and fix the rednefs. 


Vaisa'c'ha 
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Vaisa'c’ii a: 
or yyaifik' f.hi , 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. DagdhL 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

viir. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

xnr. 

XIV. Savitri ’vratam. a, 

XV. 

a. A faft, with ceremonies by women, at the roots of the ImUan fig- 
.tree, to preferve them from widowhood. 

Parafara, RdJamdrUmda* Crkya ahintammL 


Jyaisht’ha. 
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Jyaisht’ha. 


I. 

II. 

III. Rcmblui tridya. a, 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Aranya fliafliti. b. 

Vil, AcJIja^iU 

viir. 

IX. 

X. Daluhtira. c. 

XI. NirjiilamidaU, d. 

XU. 

xrii. 

XIV. Ohiimp(wa chaturdasi. e. 

XV, Jyaifl/t’hi. Maiiwantara. 

rt. On tls'iB liay of the moon the Hindu women imitate Rembha^ 
tine fcuhorn gotidefs of beauty, who bathed on the fame day, with par- 
ticular cereniuniefi. BbawiJljydtiara> 

/>. Women walk ii\ the fmjis with a fan in one hand, and eat cer- 
tain vegetables in hope of beautiful children. Raja mdrtanda. 

sou, s. 3 H See 
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See the account given by Pf,iny of the Draulu'dl raiflctoo, or ‘a-Vv.w, 
which was to be gathered, when llse muon was /;.v (ikl. r a n-c- 
fervative from jlcnUtj. 

c. I’he \vord means /(V/-r(Vwr.7/g-, or /■cw./r/'v ;• toi Jins, an tyiihct ul' 
Gangc!, who efiaccs ten fins, how heinous ibever, eummilted in ten pre- 
vious births by fuch as bathe in her waters. liriil'/nj-viiherta. 


A Couplet h) San'c’ua. 

“ On the tenth of in the hriglit hnlf of the month, cm 

“ the any of MAnoAt.n, fon of the lo-.rth, wi.en tl,e moon ,va:: in 
" Ilajla, tins d-iughta- of Jaiimu hurll from llm ..K kr, niiii ll.nval over 
“ the land inhabited hy mortals: on this Innar tiay. therefore, (he 

waOies oft ten fins (thus have the venerahle (hges deulared) and 
“ gives an hundred times more felicity, than cot. Id be attained hy a 
** myriad jlJ-niamJd/jnSf ot JncrlJices of a 

d. A fall fo flridl, that even xonicr mull n-at he t;itled. 

e. A fcftival, I fuppofe, with the flowers uf the CAw/v/eu. 


Jyaisht’ha: 
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Jyaisht’ha: 
or A'Jh&rba. 


1. 

H. 

IIL 

IV. HagdhL 

V. 

vr. 

vrr. 

vm. 

IX. 

X. Anibuviichi pradam. a, 
XL 

XIL 

Xni. AmbuvAclu tydgah. 

XIV. 

XV, Gofahafrl. 


tf. The Earth in. her courfes till the thirteenth. 




A'shaV'ea. 
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a. The image of Crishn a, in the charaeicr of "JiJgaimut'lhh or 

Lord of the Univerfe, is borne by day in a cw, together with thofc 
of Balarama and StrsnADRA: when the uiooit rifes, the fcatl: 
begins, blit muft end, us foon as it fets. Samda, 

b. The night of the Ood.s beginning with the funimcr folrticc, 
Vishnu repofes months on the ferpent Sr'sha. 

B/Mgavi^j, Mtifjya. VdrUa, 


A'shaVha: 
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A' S H a' d' H A : 
or Srdvana, 


1 . 

11 . 

III. 

IV. 

V. Manasapanchaml. a. 

VI. Dcigdbd. 

VII. 

VIII. Manwantara. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xirr. 

XIV. 

XV. 


a. In honour of the goddefs of nature, furnamed Manafd^ 

who, while Vishnu and all the Gods were llecging, fat in the fhape 
of a ferpent on a branch of Snuh'it to preferve mankind from the venom 
offnakes. Garuda. Ddvipurdna, 


SraVana. 
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Sr a' VAN A. 

1 . 

JI. 

III. 

IV. 

V. Niigapanchami. a. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

xt. 

XIL 

XHL 

XIV. 

XV. Sravanl. 

a. Sacred to the demigods in the form of Sir/irm, who arc enu- 
merated in the Pedma, and Gartida, purhns, Doons of houlcs arc 
fmeared with cow-dung and iV/w^^r-lcaves, as a prefervative from poi- 
fonous reptiles. * MmmPyu. Reimkartu 

Both in tlie Pddma and Gdruda we find die ferpent Ca^oiva, whom 
Crishna flew in lus childhood, among the deities worlhipped on this 
dayj as the Pythian fnakc, according to Clemens, was adored with 
Apollo at Delphi. 


SraVana: 
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Sr A' v A N A : or Bhadra, 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Dagdhd. 

VIII. Crifliuajanmdflitami, a. Jayantl. h. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

xir. 

Xni. Yngadya. <r. 

XIV. 

XV. Amavafya. 

a. The birthday of Crishna, fon of Maha'ma'Y'a in the form of 
DeVac'i. Vas'ijht'ha, Bhawifiydttara. 

h. A Ilrid fill from midnight. In the book, entitled Dmaua nir^ 
miyth it is iiiid that the "Jayanti y6ga happens, whenever the moon is in 
Bdlmil on the eighth of any dark fortnight} but Vara'ha Mihira 
confines it to the time, when the Sun is in ^inha. This fall, during 
whkli CiiANDKA and Ro'iiin'i arc worfliipped, is alfo called Rdbinl 
\\riUiU Brdbmdnda, 

c. The Bril day of the Dwdpara Yuga. Brdhma, 
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Biiadr A. 


I. 

n. 

III. Manwantard. 

IV. HmUHca. cbiUtirt'bL Nallitacliandra. a, 

Y. Rijbi pmicba/m. 

VI. 

VIT. Aciluiya lalita. b. 

VIII. Uiirvdflitain}. c. 

IX. 

X. 

XT. Pdrfwapcrivcrtanam. d. 

XII. Sacrdtt’hdiiam. a 

XIII. 

XIV. Ananta vratam. Jl 

XV. Bliddr'i. 

a. Crisiina, falfcly accufcd in his childhood of having Aolen a gem, 
from Prase'n A, who had been killed by a Uon, bid bimji’lf in tbe moon i 
to fee which on the twofourtb days of BhMra Is inaufpicious. 

Brdbmn^ Bbdjaddva, 

b, A ceremony, called Cuccuti performed by women in 

honour of Siva and Dokga'. Bbaintfya. 

c. ** The 
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“ The family of him. who performs holy rites on this lunar day. 

“ fliall flouriih and increafe like the grafs dirA" It is the rayed 
Agrostis. 

Bhawijhydtfara, 

d. V.s.tKu fleeping turns on his fide. Mdtjya. Bbawijhya. 

e. Pnnces ereft poles adorned with flowers, by way of ftandards. in 

tonour of Indka: the ceremonies are minutely defcribed in the CUM 

ptirana. 

J\ Sacred to VtSHuu with the title of Anamta. or Tnfieh. 

Bhawijhy6tfara. 


^ \ 


voi,. j. 


Bha^dra; 
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B n a' i> K A : 
or /I'jhzina. 

I. Aparapacflia. Brahma sdvkr), 

II. 

nr. 

IV. Nafljta-cliandra. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Agaftyddayah. a. 

VIII. 

IX. Bddhanam. b* 

X. 

XL 

XIL 

XIII. MaghkrayUad frdddham, 

XIV. 

XV. MaMlay4. Amdv4fyi 

a. Three days before the fun enters the conftcUation of Canyd, let 
the people, who dwell la Gaura^ offer a difli of flowers to Agasty A. 

Brahnm-^amrtan 

Havmg poured water into a fea-fliell, let the votary fill it with white 
flowers and unground rice s then, turning to the fouth, let him offer it 

witli 
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with this incantation: * Hail, Cumbhayo'ni, born in the fight of 
‘ Mitra and Varuna, bright as the blojSbm of the grafs caja% thou, 

‘ who fprangeft from Agni and Ma'ruta.’ Cdfa is the Spontaneous 
Saccharum. Ndrafnba. 

This is properly a fcftival of the folar year, in honour of the fage 
Agastva, fuppofed, after his death, to prefide over the ftar Canopus. 

b. Some begin on this day, and continue till the ninth of the new 
moon, the great feftival, called Durgotfava^ in honour of Durga', the 
goddefs of nature j who is now awakened with fports and mufick, as Ihe 
was waked in the beginning by Brahma' during the night of the Gods. 

edited purdna. 

Note on p. 383. 

Utt’hanaicadasi. g. 

Tn one almanack I fee on this day Tulasi-vi'udhaf or the Marriage of 
Tui.as'i, but have no other authority for mentioning fuch a feftival. 
Tuj.as'i was a Nymph beloved by Crishna, but transformed by him 
into the Parndfa, or black Ocymum, which commonly bears her name. 

General Note. 

If the fcrtivals of the old Greckst Romans, Perfians, Egyptians, and 
Ciot/M, touhl be arranged with exaftnefs in the fame form with thefe 
hdian tables, there would be found, I am perfuaded, a ftriking refem- 
blaticc among tljem -, and an attentive comparifon of them all might 
throw great light on the religion, and, perhaps, on the hiftory, of the 
priujitivc world. 




ON 


THE MUSICAL MODES 

OF 

THE HINDUS: 

WRITTEN IN 1784, AND SINCE MUCH ENLARGED. 

By THE PRESIDENT. 


MuvSICK belongs, as a Science, to an interelling part of natural phi- 
lofophy, which, by mathematical eledudions from conftant phenomena,, 
explains the caiifcs and properties of found, limits the number of mixed, 
or barnmikk^ founds to a certain feries, which perpetually recurs, and 
fixes the ratio, which they bear to each other OF to one leading term ; 
but, conl'ulercd as an Art, it combines the founds, which philofophy 


dillinguilhcs, in 1‘uch a manner as to gratify our cars, or affed our ima- 
ginations, or, by uniting both objeds, to captivate the fancy while it 
pleafes the fcnic, and, fpcaking, as it were, the language of beautiful 
nature, to raile correfpondent ideas and emotions in the mind of the 
hearer: it then, and then only, becomes what we call a/we art, allied very 
nearly to verfe, painting, and rhctorick, but fubordinate in its fundions 
to pathetick poetry, and inferior in its power to genuine eloquence. 


Thus it is the province of the philofopher, to difeover the true direc- 
tion and divergence of found propagated by the luccclfivc compreflions 

and 
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and cxpaufions of air, as the vibralin;.'; body ;uiv:nu:o '. :i>ni I'orvdi- , ; t •« 
fliow why founds ihcmfclvcs may excite u treinulou'; ntotion io }C!r;!i-u- 
hir bodies, as in the known cxjK'riinent oi' inllrunients imuii in uiiiio,) ; 
to dcinoniiratc tlm kw, by which all the p.irtiv'les of air, \\ ium It un- 
dulates with great quickiicls, are continually accelerated and retarded ; 
to compare tlie iiumbcT of pulfes in agitated air with that of tlie ^lbI■a- 
tions, which caufe them ; to compute the velocities and inter\al.. ofthofe 
pulfes in atmofphercs of (Kfiercnt denfiiy and elanicity ; to aeeonnt, as 
well as he can, for the afFedions, which nuiliek produces ; and, gene- 
rally, to invefliigtitc the caufos of the ttiany woiulerful appearances, 
which it exhibits; but the arttjl, witht>iit coniiderittg', and even without 
knowing, any of the fublime theorems in the philofophy of hniinl, may 
attain his end by a iiappy fclcdittn of mdadm and ticcms ailaiHctI to 
paflionatc verfe, and of thm conformable to regular metre-, ami, above 
all, by modulation^ or the choice and variation of thofe tmdi'u as they are 
called, -of which, as they are contfived and ttrratiged Iry the Hindus^ it is 
my defign, and lhall be my endeavour, to give you a , general notion 
with all the pcr{|)Ieuity, that the fuhjcd will udinit. 

Although wc mud aJTIgn the firll rank, tranfeendcnily and beyond 
all comparifon, to that powerful mufick, whielj may he demnninated tlic 
fiftcr of poetry and eloquence, yet the lower art of plealing the fcule by 
a fuccelfion of agreeable founds, not only has merit and even eburms, 
but may, T pcrftiacle rnyfelf, be applied on a variety of oecafions to falu- 
tary purivofcvS ; whether, indeed, tlic fcnfntion of lieariug be caufed, tis 
many fufpc£l, by the vibrations of an elaftick etlicr Howiug over the 
auditory nerve® and propelled along their foUd capillamems, or whether 
the fibres of our nerves, which feem indefinitely divifibie, have, like the 
firings of a lute, peculiar vibrations proportioned to their length and 
degree of tenfion, we have not fuificicut evidence to decitig ; but we are 
very fure, that the ^hole nervous Ij'ftem is afiedted in a fingular stmtitter 
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by combinations of found, and that melody alone will often relieve tbe 
mind!, when it is opprefled by intenfe application to bufinefs or ftudy. 
The old mufician, who rather figuratively, we may fuppofe, than with 
philofophical ferioufnefs, declared the foul itfelf to be nothing but harmony, 
provoked the fprightly remark of Cicero, that he drew his- philsfpphy 
from the art, which he profefed -, but if, without departing from his own 
art,’ he had merely defcribed the human frame as the nobleft and fweeteft 
of mufical inftruments, endued with a natural dilpofition to refonance 
and fympathy, alternately affedting and affedted by the foul, which 
pervades it, his defcription might, perhaps, have been phyficall-y jufr, 
and certainly ought not to have been haftily ridiculed ; that any medical, 
purpofe may be fully anfwered by mufick, I dare not afiert ; but after 
food, when the operations of digeftion and abforption give fo much 
employment to the vefiels, that a temporary ftate of mental repofe muft 
be found, cfpecially in hot climates, cflential to health, it feems reafon- 
able to believe, that a few agreeable airs, either heard or played without 
effort, mull have all the good cftedls of fleep and none of its difadvan- 
tages ; putting the foul in tune, aS' Mn.T.OK fays, for any fubfequcnt 
exertion ; an experiment, which has often been fuccefsfully made by 
myl'clf, ami which any one, who plcafes, may calily repeat. Of what I 
,un going to ad<I, I cannot give equal evidence ; but hardly know how 
Jo dilbelicve the tellimony of men, who had no fyftcm of their own to 
fnppon, and could luive no interefl in deceiving me: firft, 1 have been 
;ifl'ured by a credible eye witnefs, that two wild antelopes ufed often 
to eoiue from their woods to the pliicc, where a more favage heart, 
Hjra juJUDnui.Aii, entertained himfelf with concerts, and that they 
lilleucd to the llrains witli an appearance of plcafurc, till the monllcr, 
in whole foul there was no inulkrk, fhot one of them to difplay his 
archery : fecoiuily, a learned native of thi.<i country told me, that he had 
fic<jueutly I'eeu tltc moll venomous atid malignant fnakes leave their 
holes, vipon heurtag tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed, g^iVA tlwra 

peculiar 
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peculiar delight ; and, thirdly, an intelligent Pcrjiiin, who vcpcatcti his 
ftory again and again, and perniittcd me to write it down iVviin his lips, 
declared, he had more than once been prel'ent, when a celchrateti iutauill, 
Mirza Mohammed, lurnamed llumuL, was playing to a large com- 
pany in a grove near Shiniz, where he dillinilly Taw the nightingales 
tiying to vie with the mulician, lomelimcs warbling on the trees, hnne- 
titnes fluttering from branch to branch, as if they vvilhed to approach the 
inftrument, whence the melody proceeded, and at length diatpping on 
the ground in a kind of extafy, from which they were fooii ruifed, he 
affured me, by a change of the mode. 

The afloniflring efFe^is aferibed to mufick by the old Gmks^ and, In 
our days, by the Chmfc, Pcrjims^ and lut/ums, have probably been 
exaggerated and cmbellilhed ; nor, if fuch ofiedls had hecit really pro- 
duced, could they be imputed, I thitik, to the mere iitlluencc of founds 
however combined or modified: it may, therefore, be fufpeacd (not 
that the accounts are wholly fiditious, but) that fuch wonders were per- 
formed by mulicfc in its largefl: fenfe, as it is now deferibed by the 
Hindus, that ivS, by the union of voices, injiruments, and atHon j for fuch 
is the complex idea conveyed by the word Sanglta, the funple meaning 
of which is no more than Jymphny j but tnoft of the Indum books on 
this art confift accordingly of three parts, gha, viidya, nniya, or fnng, 
percujjm, and dancing ; the firft of which comprifes the meafures of 
poetry, the fccond extends to inftrumental mufick of all forts, and the 
third includes the whole compaia of theatrical reprefentalion. Now it 
may eafily he conceived, that fuch an alliance, with the potent auxiliaries 
of diftind articulation, graceful gefture, and well adapted iccncry, muft 
have a ftrong general effed, and may, from particular aflToctations, 
operate fo forcibly on very fenfiblo minds, as to excite copious tears, 
change tbe colour arid countenance, heat or chill the blood, make Ac 
heart palpitate with violence, or even compel the hearer to ftart jBrom his 
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feat with the look, fpeech, and adions of a man in a phrenfy : the effed 
muft be yet ftronger, if the fubjed be religious, as that of the old Indian 
dramas, but great and fmall (I mean both regular plays in many ads and 
fhorter dramatick pieces on divine love J feems in general to have been- 
In this way only can we attempt to account for the indubitable effeds of 
the great airs and impaflioned recitative in the modern Italian dramas, 
where three beautiful arts, like the Graces united in a dance, are together 
exhibited in a flate of excellence, which the ancient world could not 
have furpalTed and probably could not have equalled : an heroick opera 
of IS'Ietastasio, fet by Pergolesi, or by fome artift of his incom- 
parable fchool, and rcpreicntod at Naples, difplays at once the perfedion 
of human genius, awakens all the affedions, and captivates the ima- 
gination at tlie fame inftant through all the fenfes. 

When fuch aids, as a perfed theatre would afford, are not acceffible, 
the power of mufick muft in proportion be lefs ; but it will ever be very 
coufKlerable, if the words of the fong be fine in themfelvcs, and not only 
well tranllatcd into the language of melody, with a complete union of 
nuifical and rhetorical accents, but clearly pronounced by an accompliflied 
finger, who feels what he tings, and fully underftood by a hearer, who 
has pallions to be moved ; efpccially if the compofer has availed himfelf 
in his tronjlalkn (ft)r fuch may his compolition very juftly be called) of 
ail thofc advantages, with which nature, ever fcdulous to promote our 
innocent gratifications, abundantly fupplicvS him. The firft of thofe 
natural advantages is the variety of modc),, or manners, in which the Jeven 
harmcmick ftniittls arc perceived to move in fucccffion, as each of them 
takes the lead, and confequently beans a new relation to the fix others. 
Next to the phenomenon of liven founds perpetually circulating in a 
gcontetrical progrellicn, according to the length of the firings or the 
number of their vibrations, every car mull he fcntlble, that two of the 
feveu intervals in the complete fenes, or odave, whether we confider it as 
vot. i. 3 K placed 
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placed in a circular form, or in a right line with the firfl found rejicatcd, 
are much Ihortcr than the five other intervals j and on ihcCc two phe- 
nomena the modes of the Hindus (who ll'cm ignorant of our complicated 
harmony) are principally conftruded. The longer intervals we lluill cal! 
t07tes, and the fliorter (in compliance with ciiftom) /cw/Vewj, without 
mentioning their exad ratios ; and it is evident, that, as the pkeh's oi' the 
femitones admit /even variations relative to one fuiulameatal dm ml, there 
are as many modes, which may he called primary ; but we mull not 
confound them with our modern modes, which rcfult Irons the lyllcm of 
accords now cftabliftied in Europe: they tnay rather be compared with 
thofe of the Rotnan Church, where feme valuable remnants of old Grea,m 
mufick arc preferved in the fwcet, majellick, limjile, and aHcding Hraiiw 
of the Plain Song. Now, fmee cads of the tones may l>e iliviticd, we 
find /■K.r/w femitones in the whole ferics; and, lince each femitone may 
in its turn become the leader of a fcrie.s formed after the moilel of cverj' 
primary mode, we have /even times twchc, or eighty-four, sssoiles in all, 
of which feventyfeven may be fecondmji and we iUidl fee ac- 

cordingly that the Vcrfian and the llhuha (at: leall isi their moll p<iipulur 
fyflcm) have cxadly eighty four inodes, though dilVmgitiihed !iy dif- 
ferent appellations and arranged in diflerent clufles: hut, lime many of 
them arc unpleafing to die car, othes's dUlicult in execution, atsd few luf- 
ficiently marked by a charadcr of fontiment and cxprellion, whidi the 
higher mufick always requires, the genius of the Indhms has enabled 
them to retain the number of modes, which nature feems to have imli- 
cated, and to give each of them a cliarader of its own by a happy and 
beautiful contrivance. Why any one ferics of founds, tlic ratios of 
which are afccrtalned by obfervation and cxprclfiblc by figures, Ihould 
have a peculiar efied on the organ of hearing, and, by the auditory 
nerves, , on the mind, will tlien only be known by mortals, when they 
fhall kndwwhy each of the feven colours in the rainbow, where a pro- 
portion, analogous to that of mufxcal founds* moft wonderfully previdls, 
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lias a certain fpecifick effed on our eyes ; why the lhades of green and 
blue, for inftance, are foft and foothing, while thofe of red and yellow 
diftrefs and dazzle the fight ; but, without ftriving to account for the 
phenomena, let us be fatisfied with knowing, that fome of the modes have 
diftinft perceptible properties, and may be applied to the expreffion of 
various mental emotions ; a faft, which ought well to be confidered by 
tliofe performers, who would reduce them all to a dull uniformity, and 
facrifice the true beauties of their art to an injudicious temperament. 

The ancient Greeks, among whom this delightful art was long in the 
hands of poets, and of mathematicians, who had much lefs to do with it, 
aferibe almoft all its magick to the diverfity of their Modes, but have left 
us little more than the names of them, without fuch diferiminations, as 
might have enabled us to compare them with our own, and apply them to 
practice : their writers addrefied themfelves to Greeks, who could not but 
know their national mulick ; and moft of thofe writers were profelTed 
men of fciencc, who thought more of calculating ratios than of invent- 
ing melody ; fo that, whenever we fpeak of the foft Eolian mode, of the 
XGxAex Lydian, the voluptuous Xonick, the manly Dorian, or the animating 
Phrygian, we ufe mere phrales, I believe, without clear ideas. For ail 
that is known concerning the mufick of Greece, let me refer, thofe, who 
have no inclination to read the dry works of the Greeks' themfelves, to a 
little trad: of the learned Wallis, which he printed as an appendix to 
the Harmonicks of Ptolemy ; to the Didionaxy of Mufick by Rous- 
SEAu, whofc pen, formed to elucidate all the arts, had’ the property of 
fpreading light before it on the darkeft fubjeds, as if he had written with 
phofphorus on the fides of a cavern j and, laftly, to the diflertation of 
Dr. Burney, who, palling flightly over all that is obicure, explains with 
perfpicuity whatever is explicable, and gives dignity to the charader of a 
modern mufician by uniting it with that of a fcholax and philofophen. 
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The uncxampleil felicity of our miiion, who diirule the l.KiTin^s of a 
mild government over the linen; part of TaJhi^ would enable u;» to attain 
a pcrfcdl knowledge of the oriental inuliek, which is known anil pr.vcVtlct! 
b thefc Brllijh doinuiu us not by mercenary perlhnners only, but even 
by MuJ'dmans and Ilmdns of ciniuent rank and learning; a native of 
CctJlMin^ lately rclident at had a cnrnplete acquaintance with 

the theory and pradice ; and the betl artills in //.v/r/.v/Zaw would 

cheerfully attend our concerts: we have an eafy accciii to approved yljiiUkk 
treatiles on niufical conqmlltiou, and ncetl not lament with (hiAKDi.N, 
that he negicdcd to procure at Isfahiin the explatiatiou of a fmall trad 
on that fubjed, wlikh he carried to Burope: we may Itere examine the 
beft inftrumciits of yijia, may be mailers of them, il* we pleufe, or at lead 
may compare them with onrs : the ctmeurrent labours, or rather anmfe- 
ments, of Icvcral in our owni body, may facilitaie the attainment of eorred 
ideas on a fubjed fo delightfully intcrediug j and a free cotninuitication 
from time to time of their refpedive Uifeoveries wouki etmdud them 
more furcly ami fpeedily, as well u more agreeably, to their deftred end. 
Such tvould be the advantages oi union, or, to borrow a term from the 
art before us, of harmonious accord^ iu all our purfuits, aiul above all In 
that of knowledge. 

On Perjian inuhek, which is not the iubjed of this paper, it would 
be improper to enlarge : the whole iyftem of it is explained in a cclc- 
brated colledion of trads on pure and mixed mathematicks, entitled 
Durratudiujf and compofed by a very learned man, fo generally called 
AUami Shruzif or the great pbUofopber of Sbiraz^ that his pr(;per name 
is almoft forgotten ; but, as the modern Perfians had accefs, I believe, to 
PTOt.EMy s harmonicks, their mathematical writers on inulick treat it 
rather as a fcience than as an art, and feem, like tlie Greeks^ to be motse 
intent on fpfitting tones into quarters and eighth parts, of which they 
comjputc the ratios to ftiow their arithmetick, than on difplaying the 
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principles of modulation, as it may affect the paffions. I apply the fime 
obfervation to a fliort, but maftcrly, tra£t of the famed Abu'si'na', and 
fufpedt that it is applicable to an elegant elTay in Perjian^ called ShcimfiC- 
lafwat^ of which I have not had courage to read more than the preface. 
It will be fufficient to fubjoin on this head, that the Perjians diftribute 
their cigbty-fou?- modes, according to an idea of locality, into twelve 
rooms ^ twenty-four rccejfes^ and forty-eight angles or corners: in the 
beautiful talc, known by the title of the Pour Dervifes^ originally wnritten 
in Perjla with great purity and elegance, we find the defeription of a 
concert, where four fingers, with as many different inftrumenis, arc rc- 
prefented “ modulating in twelve makdms or perduhs^ twenty-four Jh$hahs^ 
“ and forty-eight gufias, and beginning a mirthful fong of Ha'fiz, on 
“ vernal delight in the perdah named rdjl^ or diredt.” All tlie twelve 
perdahs^ with their appropriated JlMahs^ arc enumerated by Ami'n, a 
writer and muficiau of Mndnjian^ who mentions an opinion of the 
learned, that only /even primary modes were in ufe before the rcigii of 
Parvi''/, whofe mufical entertainments are magnificently clefcribcd by 
the incomparable Niza'mi; the modes are chiefly denominated, like 
thofe of the Greeks and Hindus^ from different regions or towns; as, 
among the perdabs, we fee Htjdz, Irak, Isfahan: and, among the Jhd^ 
babs, or fecondary modes, Zdbul, Nifidphr, and the like. In a Sauferit 
book, which fliall foon be particularly mentioned, I find the Icale of a 
mode, naned Hijcja, fpecified in the following verle: 

Mans’ agraha fa nydsb'chilo bifjajiu faydlmk 

The name of this mode is not Indian i and, if I am right in believing 
it a corruption of Hijaz, which could hardly be written otherwife in the 
Ndgari letters, we muff conclude, that it was imported from Perfa: we 
have difeovered then a Perjan or Arabian mode with this diapafoo, ‘ ’ 

D,E,F#,G|^A,B,C|t,Dj 
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where the firft femitone appears between, the fourth and fftb notes, and 
the fecond between the feventh and eighth ; as in the natural fcale F a , 
fol, la, ut, re, mi, fa: but the C!|, and Gi|!, or ga and nt of the Indian 
author, are varioufly changed, and probably the feries may be formed in 
a manner itot very different (though certainly there is a diverftty) from 
our major mode of D. This melody mufk. neceffarily end with xh^ffth 
note from the tonick, and begin with the tonick itfelf ; and it would be a 
grofs violation of mufical decorum in India, to fing it at any time except 
at the clofe of day : thefe rules are comprized in the verfe above cited ; 
but the fpecies of oftave is arranged according to Mr. Fowke’s remarks 
on the Find, compared with the fixed Swaragrdma,. or gamut, of all the 
Hindu muficians. 

Let us proceed to the Indian fyftem, which is minutely explained, in a 
great number of Sanferit books, by authors, who leave arithmetick and 
geometry to their aflronomers, and properly difeourfe on mufick as an art 
confined to the pleafures of imagination. The Pandits of this province 
unanimoufly prefer the Ddmodara to any of the popular Sangitas ; but 
I have not been able to procure a good copy of it, and am perfedly fiitif- 
fied with the Ndrayan, which I received from Benares, and in which 
the Ddmddar is firequendy quoted. The Perfan book, entitled a Prefent 
from India, was compofed, under the patronage of Aazem Siia'ii, by 
the very diligent and ingenious Mirza Khan, and contains a minute 
account of Hindu literature in all, or moft of, its branches : he profefTcs 
to have extraded his elaborate chapter on mufick, with the afliftance of 
Pandits jfrom the Rdgdrnava, or Sea of Pafiions, the Rdgaderpana, or 
Mirror of Modes, the Saihdvindda, or Delight of Aflemblies, and fome 
other approved treatifes in Banfcrk. The Sangltaderpan, which he alfo 
names among his authorities, has been tranllated into Perjian but my 
experience juftifies me in pronouncing, that the Mogbols have no idea of 
accurate tranjlation, and give that name to a mixture of glofe and text 
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with a flimfy paraphrafe of them both ; that they are wholly unable, yet 
always pretend, to write Sanferit words in Arabick letters ; that a man, 
who knows the Hindus only from Ferfian books, does not know the 
Hindus i and that an European, who follows the muddy rivulets of 
Mufelman writers on India, inftead of drinking from the pure fountain 
of Hindu learning, will be in perpetual danger of mifleading himfelf and 
others. From the juft fe verity of this cenfure I except neither Abu’l- 
FAZL, nor his brother Fa iz'i, norMoHSANi Fa'k'i, nor Mirza'kh'ak 
himfelf; and I fpeak of all four after an attentive perufal of their works. 
A tra£t on mufick in the idiom of Mat' hura, with fevcral eflays in pure 
Hindujidnt, lately pafled through my hands ; and I poOTcfs a dilfertation 
on the fame art in the foft dialc<ft of Panjdb, or Panebanada, where the 
national melody has, I, am told, a peculiar and ftriking character ; but 1 
am very little acquainted with thofe dialcfts, and perfuade myfelf, that 
nothing has been written in them, which may not be found more 
copioufly and beautifully exprefled in the language, as the Hindus per- 
petually call it, of the Gods, that is, of their ancient bards, philofophers, 
and Icgiflators. 

The moft valuable work, that I have fecn, and perhaps the moft valu- 
able that exifts, on the fubjc(ft of Indian mufick, is named Ikagavibddha, 
or ‘The DoSlrinc of Mufeal Modes ; and it ought here to be mentioned 
very particularly, becaufc none of the Pandits, in our provinces, nor any 
of thofe from Cdfi or Cajlmir, to whom I have fliown it, appear to have 
known that it was extant ; and it may be confidered as a treafure in the 
hiftory of the art, which the zeal of Colonel Polier has brought into 
light, and perhaps has prcfei*ved from deftruaion. He had purcliafed, 
among other curiofities, a volume containing a number of feparatc efliiys 
on mufick in profe and verfe, and in a great variety of idioms : befides 
trads in Arabkk, Hindi, and Perfan, it included a fliort eflay in hatin 
by Aestedius, with an interlineary Perfian tranflation, in which the 
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paflages quoted from Lucretius and Virgil made a fingular appear- 
ance ; but the brightcft gem in the llring was the 'R.dgambodha^ which the 
Colonel permitted my Ndgari writer to tranfcribe, and the tranfcript was 
diligently collated with tlie original by my Pandit and myfelf. It feems 
a very ancient compofition, but is lefs old unqueftionably than the Ratna^ 
cdra by Sa'rnga De'va, which is more than once mentioned in it, and 
a copy of which Mr, Borrow procured in his journey to Ileridwar : 
the name of the author was So ma, and he appears to have been a prac- 
tical muheian as well as a great fcholar and an elegant poet; for the 
whole book, without excepting the ftrains noted in letters, which fill the- 
fifth and laft chapter of it, eonfifts of mafterly couplets in the melodious 
metre called A'ryd ; the frji, thirds and fourth chapters explain the doc- 
trine of mufical founds, their divifion and fucceflion, the variations of 
fcales by temperament, and the enumeration of modes on a fyllein 
totally different from thofe, which will prefcntly be mentioned ; and the 
fecond chapter contains a minute defeription of different Finds with rules 
for playing on them. This book alone would enable me, were I maftcr 
of my time, to compofe a treatife on the mufick of India^ with affiftance, 
in the practical part, from an European profeffor and a native player on 
the Fina ; but I have leifure only to prefent you with an efl'ay, and even, 
that, I am confeious, muft be very fuperfidal : it may be fometimes, but, 
I truft, not often, erroneous 5 and I have fpared no pains to fecure myfelf 
from errour. 

In the literature of the Hindus all nature is ammated and perfonified ; 
every fine art is declared to have been revealed fironx heaven ; and all 
knowledge, divine and human, is traced to its fource in the Fedas; 
among which the Sdmavida was intended to be fung, whence the reader, 
or finger of it is called Udgdtri or Sdmaga : in Colonel Polier’s copy 
of it the ftrdns are noted in figures, which it may not be impoffible to 
decypher. On account of this diftindtion, fay the Brdbmenst, the fupreme 
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preferving power, in the form of Crishna, having enumerated in the 
Gita various orders of beings, to the chief of which he compares himfelf, 
pronounces, tliat “ among the Vedas he was the Saman.” From that 
Veda was accordingly derived the Upaveda of the Gandharbas, or muh- 
cians in Indra’s heaven; fo that the divine art was communicated to 
our fpecics by Brahma' himfelf or by his aSiive power Sereswati', 
the Goddefs of Speech ; and their mythological fon Na'red, who was 
in truth an ancient lawgiver and aftronomer, invented the Vmd, called 
alfo Cach' hapi, or ’Tejiudo ; a very remarkable fa<S:, which may be added 
to the other proofs of a rcfcmblance between that Indian God, and the 
Mercurit of the Latians. Among infpired mortals the firft mufician is 
believed to have been the fage Bherat, who was the inventor, they fay, 
of Ndtacs, or dramas, reprefented with fongs and dances, and author of a 
mufical fyftem, which bears his name. If we can rely on Mi'rza- 
kha’n, there arc four principal Matas, or fyfteras, the lirft of which is 
aferibed to Iswara, or Osiris ; the fecond to Bherat ; the third to 
Hanumat, or Pa'van, the Pan of India, fuppofed to be the fon of 
Pavana, the regent of air; and the fourth to Callina't*!!, a RUfir, or 
Indian philofopher, eminently fkilled in mufick, theoretical and pra6:ical : 
all four are mentioned by So'ma ; and it is the third of them, whicli 
muft be very ancient, and feems to have been extremely popular, that I 
propofe to explain after a few introdudory remarks ; but I may here 
obferve with So'ma, who exhibits a fyftem of his own, and with the 
author of the Ndrajan, who mentions a great many others, that almoft 
every kingdom and province had a peculiar ftyle of melody, and very 
different names for the modes, as well as a different arrangement and 
enumeration of them. 

The two phenomena, which have already been ftated as the foundation 
of mufical modes, could not long have efcaped the attention of the 
Hindus, and their flexible language readily fuppUed them with namef 
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for the feven S^^'aras, or founds, which they difpofe in the following' 
order, JkMja, pronounced JJ^arja, rijhabha^ gdndhdra, madhyama, fan- 
chami3, dhaivata, nlfidda j but the firft of them is emphatically named 
f'lvara, or the found, from the important office, which it beai's in the fcalc ; 
and hence, by taking the feven initial letters or fyllables of thbfe words, 
they contrived a notation for their airs, and at the fame time exhibited a 
gamut, at leaf: as convenient as that of Guido : they call it fwaragrdma 
or fcptaca, and exprefs it in this form : 

Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dba, ni, 

three of which fyllables are, by a lingular concurrence exactly the fame^ 
though not all in the fame places, with three of thofe invented by Da vid 
Mostare, as- a fubftitute for the troublefome gamut ufed in his time^ 
and which he arranges thus : 

Bo, ce, di, ga, h, ma, ni '. 

As to the notation of melody, f nee every Indian confonant includes by 
its nature the.fhortvowela:, five of the founds are denoted by linglc con- 
fonants, and the two others have different flrort vowels taken from their 
full names ; by fubftituting long vowels, the time of each note is doubled, 
and other marks are ufed for a farther elongation of them j the odtaves 
above and below the mean fcale, the connedtion and acccleratioa of 
notes, the graces of execution or manners of fingering the inllrumentj 
are expreffed very clearly by fmall circles and ellipfes, by little chains, by 
curves, by ftraight lines horizontal or perpendicular, and by crclccnts, all 
in various pofitions: the clofe of a ftrain is diftinguilhed by a lotos- 
flower ; but the time and meafure are determined by the profody of the 
verfe and by the comparative length of each fyllablc, with which every 
note or affemblage of notes refpedtively conrefponds. If I uoderfiand the 
native njuficians, they have not only the chromatick, but even the fccond, 
or new, enbarmonkk, genus ; for they unanimoufly reckon twenty-two 
drutis, or quarters and thirds of a tone, in their odave; they do not 
“ pretend that thbfe minute intervals are mathematically equal, but cqnftdcr 
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them as cqiuil in pra<Sl;ice, and allot them to the fevcral notes in the 
following ortiiji- ; to fa, 7iui, and pa, four ; to ; / and dhci, three ; to ga 
and ni, two; gi\ing very fmooth and fignifieant uinncs to each srutl. 
Their original Icalc, therefore, Hands thus, 

Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dbci, ni, fa. 

■Is' Zs 2/ .1/ 

The femitones accordingly are placed as in our diatonick fcalc; the 
intervals between the fourth and fifth, and between the firH and fecond, 
arc major tones ; but that between the fifth and fixth, which is minor in 
our fcalc, appears to he major in theirs ; and the two fcalcs arc jiiiade to 
coincide by taking a s'ruti from pa and adding it to dha, or, in the lan- 
guage of Indian artifts, by raifing Servaretna to the clafs of Santa and 
her fillers ; for every s'ruti they confidcr as a little nymph, and the 
nymphs of Panebama, or the fftb note, arc Mdlim, Chapala, L6ld, and 
SiTvaretfid, wdiilc Sdntd and her two fitters regularly belong to Dbai- 
vata: fuch at leaft is the fyftem of Co'iiAtA, one of the ancient bards* 
who has left a treatife on mufick. 

So'ma fccras to admit, that a quarter or third of a tone cannot be 
feparatcly and diftiudlly heard from the Find j but he takes for granted, 
that its cfFe<ft is very perceptible in their arrangement of modes ; and 
their fixth, 1 imagine, is almoft univcrfally diminifhed by one s'ruti', 
for he only mentions two modes, in which all the feven notes arc un- 
altered. I tried in vain to difeover any difference in pratSLicc between the 
Indian fcalc, and that of our own j but, knowing my car to be very 
infufficicntly exercifed, I requefted a German profeffor of mufick to 
accompany with his violin a Hindu lutauift, who fung by note fome 
popular airs on the loves of Crisiina and Ra'dH'A ; he affiired me, 
that the fcalcs were the fame ; and Mr. Shore afterwards informed me, 

that, 
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that, when the voice of a native finger was in tune with his harpfichord, 
he found the Hindu feries of feven notes to afcend, like ours, by a fliarp 
third. 

For the conftrudion and charadter of the Vina^ I mufl refer you to the 
very accurate and valuable paper of Mr. Fowke in the firft volume of 
your Tranfadions ; and I now exhibit a fcale of its finger board, which 
I received from him with the drawing of the inftrument, and on the cor- 
rednefs of which you may confidently depend : the regular Indian gamut 
anfwers, I believe pretty nearly to our major mode : 

Uty re, mi,fa,fol, ut, 

and, when the fame fyllables are applied to the notes, which compofc 
our minor mode, they are diftinguifhed by epithets expreffing the 
change, which they fuffer. It may be neceflary to add, before we come 
to the Rdgas, or modes of the Hindus, that the twenty-one tniircb' hanas, 
which Mr. Shore’s native mufician confounded with the two and twenty 
srutis, appear to be no more than feven fpecies of diapafon multiplied by 
three, according to the difference of pitch in the compafs of three odaves. 

RAga which I tranfiate a mode, properly fignifies a pnfion or affeSiion 
of the mind, each mode being, intended, according to B he rat’s defini- 
tion of it, to move one or another of our fimple or mixed affedions ; 
and we learn accordingly from the Ndrdyan, that, in the days of 
Crishna, there were fxteen tboujand modes, each of the G6p\s at 
Mat'burh chufing to fing in one of them, in order to captivate the 
heart of their paftoral God. The very learned So'ma, who mixes no 
mythology with his accurate fyftem of Rdgas, enumerates nine hundred 
W jfxity poffible variations by the means of temperament, but feleds 
from them, as .applicable to pradice, only tvoeniy-tbree primary modes, 
from which h^ dedttces many^ others; though he allows, that, by a 
diverfity of orfiameiM; afid by various contrivances, the Kdgas might, 

like 
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like the waves of the fea, be multiplied to an infinite number. We 
have already obferved, that eighty-four modes or manners^ might naturally 
be formed by giving the lead to each of our twelve founds, and varying 
in /even different ways the pofition of the femitones ; but, fince many 
of thofc modes would be infufferable in pradice, and fome would have 
no charader fufficiently marked, the Indians appear to have retained with 
prediledion the number indicated by nature, and to have enforced their 
fyftem by two powerful aids, the ajfociation of ideas, and the mutilation of 
the regular fcales. 

Whether it had occurred to the Hindu muficians, that the velocity or 
flownefs of founds muff depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rarefadion 
and condenfation of the air, fo that their motion muff be quicker in 
fummer than in fpring or autumn, and much quicker than in winter, I 
cannot affure myfelf; but am perfuaded, that their primary modes, in 
the fyftem aferibed to Pa^vana, were firft arranged according to the 
number of Indian feafons. 

The year is diftributed by the Hindus into fix ritus, or feafons, each 
confifting of two months ; and the firft feafon, according to the Amar- 
edfia, began with Mdrgasirjha, near the time of the winter folllicc, to 
which month accordingly we fee Crishna compared in the Gitai but 
the old lunar year began, I believe, with AJ'wina, or near the autumnal 
equinox, when the moon was at the full in the firft manfion : hence the 
mufical feafon, which takes the lead, includes the months of A /win and 
CdrtiCf and bears the name of Sarad, correfponding with part of our 
autumn j the next in order are Hemanta and Sis'ira, derived from 
words, which fignify froji and dew j tlien come Fajanta, or fpring, called 
&lfo Surabhi or fragrant, and Tujhfajamaya, or the flower time ; GriJIma^ 
or heat ; and Ferfid, or the feafon of rain. By appropriating a different 
mode to each of the different feafons, the artifts of India conhe<fted 

certain 
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certain flrains with certain ideas, and were able to rccai the mcmoiy of 
autumnal merriment at the clofe of the harveft, or of reparation and 
melancholy (very different from our ideas at Calcutla) during the cold 
months ; of reviving hilarity on the appearance of bloflbms, and complete 
vernal delight in the month of Madhii or honey \ of languor during 
the dry heats, and of refrefhment by the flrft rains, which caufe in this 
climate a fecond fpring. Yet farther: lince the lunar year, by which, 
feftivals and fuperftitious duties are conftanlly rcgidatcd, proceeds con- 
currently with the folar year, to which the fcafons are ncccffarily re- 
ferred, devotion comes alfo to the aid of muftek, and all the poivcrs 
of nature^ which are allegorically worfhipped as gods and goddeffes 
on their feveral holidays, contiibutc to the influence of Ibtig oti 
minds naturally fufceptible of religious emotions. Hence it wms, I 
imagine, that Pa'van, or the inventor of his mufical fyftcm, reduced 
the number of original modes from /even to ftx\ but even this was not 
enough for his purpofe j and he had recourfe to the five principal divi- 
ftons of the day, which are the mornings noon^ and evenings called tri- 
fiandhya^ with the two intervals between them, or the forenoon and after- 
noon: by adding two divifions, or intervals, of the night, and by leaving 
one fpecies of melody wdthout any fuch reffridion, So'ma reckons eight 
variations in refped of timej and the fyftem of Pa Van retains that 
number alfo in the fecond order of derivative inodes. Every branch of 
knowledge in this country has been cmhelliffied by poetical fables ; and 
the inventive talents of the Greeks never Juggefted a more charming alle- 
gory than the lovely families of the fix Ragas^ named, in the order <if 
feafons above exhibited, Biiairava, MaVava, Sri'ra'CA, Hinoola 
or 'J^ASANTA, DiVaca, and Me'oiia j each of whom is a Genius, or 
Demigod, wedded to five Rdgtnis, or Nymphs, and father of eight little 
Genu, called his Putras, or Sons: the fancy of Shakspearjj and the 
pencil of Aebano might have been finely employed in giving ijwecE 
and form to this affemblage of new aeiial beings, who people the fidry- 

land 
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and of Indian imagination; nor have the Hindu poets and painters loft 
he advantages, with which fo beautiful a fubjedt prefented them. A 
vhole chapter of the Ndrdyan contains defcriptions of the Ragas and 
heir conforts, extradcd chiefly from the Ddmddar, the Caldnciira, the 
"^etnamdld, the Chandricd^ and a metrical trad on mulick afcribcd to the 
jod Na'red himfelf, from which, as among fo many beauties a parti- 
ular fcledion would be very perplexing, I prefent you with the firft 
hat occurs, and have no doubt, that you will think the Sanjcrit language 
qua! to Italian in foftnefs and elegance;. 

Lila viharena vanantanile, 

Chinvan prasunani vadhu fahayah, 

Vilafi vesodita divya murtih 

Srirdga e£ha prat’hitah prit’hivyam.. 

The demigod Sri^rA'CA, famed over all this earth, fwcctly fports 
with his nymphs, gathering frelh bloflbms in the bofom of you 
grove ; and his divine lineaments are diftinguiftied' through his grace- 
ful vefture,”' 

Thcfe and fimilar images, but wonderfully diverfified, arc exprefled in 
variety of meafures, and reprefented by delicate pcticils in tlic Rdga- 
laldsf which all of us have examined, and among which the moft beau- 
ful are in the pofleffion of M.r. R*. JoiiNSOiN and Mr. Hay. A noble 
rork might be compofed by any mufician and fcholar, who enjoyed 
iifure and difregarded cxpcnce, if he would exhibit a 'pctfea: fyilem of 
*2dian muflek from Sanjcrit authorities, with the old melodics of So^ma 
pplied to the fongs of JayadeVa, embclliflicd with defcriptions of all 
1C modes accurately tranflated, and with Mr. Hay’s Rdgamdu) deli- 
eated and engraved by the fcholrtrs of Cipriani and Bartoi.o'Z2I.. 
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Let us proceed to the fecond artifice of tlie Hindu muficians, in giving 
their modes a diftindf character and a very agreeable diverfity of expref- 
fion. A curious paflage from Plutarch’s treatife on Mufick is tranfr 
lated and explained by Dr. Burney, and ftands as the text of the moft 
interefting chapter in his differtation : fince I cannot procure the original, 
I exhibit a paraphrafe of his tranflation, on the corredtnefs of which I 
can rely; but I have avoided, as much as poffible, the technical words of 
the Greeks^ which it might be neceflary to explain at fome length. “We 
“ are informed, fays Plutarch, by Aristoxenus, that muficians 
“ afcribe to Olympus of M^a the invention of enharmonick melody, 
** and conjedture, that, when he was playing diatonically on his flute, 
“ and frequently pafled from the higheft of four founds to the lowefl: 
“ but one, or converfely, fkipping over the fecond in defccnt, or the 
“ third in afcent, of that feries, he perceived a fingular beauty of cxpref- 
“ fion, which induced him to difpofe the whole feries of feven or eight 
“ founds by fimilar fkips, and to frame by the fame analogy his Dorian 
“ mode, omitting every found peculiar to the diatonick and chromatick 
“ melodies then in ufe, but without adding any that have fince been 
“ made elTential to the new enharmonick: in this genus, they fay, he 
“ compofed the Nome, or ftrain, called Spondean^ bccaufc it was ufed in 
“ temples at the time of religious libations, Thofc, it feems, were the 
“ Jirfi enharmonick melodies ; and arc ftill retained by fome, who play 
“ on the flute in the antique ftyle without any divifion of a femitoncj 
“ for it was after the age of Olympus, that the quarter of a tone was 
« admitted into the Lydian and Phrygian modes ; and it was he, there- 
“ fore, who, by introducing an exquifite melody before unknown in 
“ Greece^ became the author and parent of the moft beautiful aixd affed-* 
“ ing mufick.” 

This method then of adding to the charader and efied of a mode by 
diminifliing the number of its primitive founds, was introdticed by a 

Greek 
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areei of the lower AJia^ who flourilhed, according to the learned and 
.ccurate writer of the Travels of An Ac h arsis, about the middle of the 
■hirteenth century before Christ; but it muft have been older ftill 
tmong the Hindus, if the fyftem, to which I now return, was actually 
nvented in the age of Ra'ma. 

Since it appears from the Ndniyan, that thirty-fix modes arc in general 
ife, and the reft very rarely applied to pradice, I ftiall exhibit only the 
bales of the fix Rdgai and thirty Raginis^ according to So'ma, the 
authors quoted in the Ndrdyaii^ and the books explained by Pandits to 
^iRZA'KiiA'N ; on whofe credit I muft rely for that of Cacubhd, which 
: cannot find in my Sanferit treatifes on mufick : had I depended on 
lira for information of greater confequence, he would have led me into 
I very ferious miftake ; for he afierts, what I now find erroneous, that 
he graha is the firft note of every mode, with which every fong, that is 
lompoled in it, muft invariably begin and end. Three diftinguifhed 
bunds in each mode arc called graha, nydfa, ansa, and the writer of the 
Vardyan defines them in the two following couplets : 

Graha fwarah fa ityudo yo gitadau lamarpitali, 

Nydfa fwaraftu fa prodc) y6 gitadi famapticah : 

Y6 vyaiftivyanjacb gan£*, yafya fervd’ nugjtminah, 

Yafya fervatra bahulyara vady and 6 pi nrtpfitamah. 

‘ The note, called graba, is placed at the be^nning, and that named nydfa^ 

’ at the end, of a fong : that note, which dilplays the peculiar melody, 

‘ and to which all the others are fubordinate, that, which is always of 
‘ the greateft ufe, is like a fovereign, though a mere an^a^ or portion,’* 

“ By the word vddi, fays the commentator, he means the note, whibh 

VOL. I. 3 M « announce^ 
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*' announces and afcertans the and which may be confidered as 

“ the parent and ori^n of the graba and nyafa:'"' this clearly fhows, I 
think, that the ansa muft be the tonick; and we fliall find, that the 
two other notes are generally its third and fifth, or the mediant and the 
dominant. In the poem entitled Magha there is a mufical fimile, which 
may illuftrate and confirm our idea: 

Analpatwat pradhanatwad ans'afyevetarafwarah, 
Vijigiih6mripatayah prayanti pericharatam. 

“ From the greatnefs, from the tranfcendent qualities, of that Hero 
“ eager for conqueft, other kings march in fubordination to him, as 
“ other notes are fubordinate to the ansfa'^ 

If the ansfa be the tonick, or modal note, of the Hindus^ we may con- 
fidently exhibit the fcales of the Indian modes, according to So'MA, de- 
noting by an afterifk the omiffion of a note. 


Bhairava; 

'dha, 

nif 

fa, 

ri, 

g^9 

ma. 

pa. 

Far at i: 

fa. 

ri. 


ma^ 

pa, 

dha, 

nu 

Medhyamddi: 

ma. 

pa, 

* 

m\ 

fa. 

> 

ga. 

Bhairavi : 

fa, 

r/, 

ga» 

ma, 

pa^ 

dha. 

ni. 

Saindbav) : 

fa. 

n. 

* 

9 


pa, 

dha. 

« 

Bengali : 

-A 


ga* 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

nu 

Ma'LAVA : 


fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

TM: 

g^* 

ma, 

pa. 

dha^ 

nit 

fa, 

ri. 

Gaudi: ^ 

nif 

fa, 

ri. 

9 

ma, 

pa, 

% 

• 

Gdnddcrl: 

fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

J 

nu 

SuJIheha^: 




not in So'ma. 



Cacubbd t 




not in So'ma. 
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Srira'ga : 

‘nit 

fa. 

riy 


ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

Mdlava/ri: 

fa. 

> 

ga* 

ma, 

pa. 

% 

nu 

Mdrav\ : 

ga* 

ma, 

pa, 

% 

niy 

fa, 

• 

Dhanydsi : 

fa, 


gay 

ma, 

pa, 

% 

> 

nu 

Vafantt : 

fa. 


gay 

ma, 

y 

dha, 

ni. 

Asaveri : 

_ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

nif 

fa. 

ri. 

ga* 

Hindo'la : 

'ma, 

* 

dha, 

rih 

la. 

* 

> 

ga. 

Rdmacri : 

fa. 


gay 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

nu 

JDd/acJht : 


ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

* 

fa. 

ri. 

Lelita : 

fa. 

ri, 

gay 

ma, 


dha. 

nu 

Vildvati : 

dba^ 


fa, 

> 

gay 

ma, 

• 

Patamanjart : 

m 



not in So'ma. 



D'ipaca ; 




not in So'ma. 



Ddsi: 

■ri, 

> 

may 

pa. 

dha, 

niy 

fa# 

Cdmbddi * 

fa. 

n\ 

gay 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

• 

Nettd : * 

fa. 

rh 

gay 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

nu 

Cedar) : 

niy 

fa, 

riy 


ma, 

pa, 

dha# 

Carndti : 


fa. 

% 

» 

gay 

ma, 

pa, 

• 

Me'gha; 




not in So'ma. 



^acca : 

rfa, 

ri. 

gay 

ma, 


dha. 

nu 

Melldri : 

I dba., 

% 

> 

fa. 

rh 

> 

ma, 

pa# 

Gurjar) : < 

I • 

j 


ma, 

% 

dlia, 

niy 

ia« 

Bhdpdti : 

\g^. 

» 

pa, 

dhay, 


fa. 

ru 

Difacrt : 


ri, 

ga, 

ma^ 

pay 

dha, 

nu 


It is impoffiblc, that I fliould have erred much, if at all, in the pre- 
ceding tabic, bccaufe the regnlaiity of the Sanferit metre has in general 
enabled me to corre<a the lAanufcript; but I have feme doubt as to T/- 
livali^ of which pa is declared to be the aits' a or tonick, though it is faid 
in the fame line, that both pa and ri may be omitted: I, therefore,, have 
fuppofed (Iba to be the true reading, both Mjrzakuan and the Ndr£yan 

exhibiting that note as the leader of the mode. The notes printed in 

mick 
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Italkk letters are varioufly changed by temperament or by (hakes and 
other graces; but, even if I were able to give you in words a diftin£b 
notion of thofe changes, the account of each mode would be infuffcrably 
tedious, and fcarce intelligible without the afliftance of a mafterly per- 
former on the Indian lyre. According to the beft authorities adduced 
in the Ndrdyan, the thirty-fix modes are, in fome provinces, arranged in 
thefe forms : 


Bhairava: 

'dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

VarAti: 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Medhyamddi: 

ni. 

fa. 

* 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

Bbairavt ; 


* 

ga, 

ma, 

, 

dha. 

ni. 

Saindhavi : 

\ pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

Beng&h : 

.fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Ma''lava : 

'ma. 

% 

, 

dha. 

ni» 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

rdd\: 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni, 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

Ga&dl : 

< 

Gondacrt'i 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

% 

» 

dha. 

fa. 

* 

> 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

, 

ni. 

' SiiJIhdvatt: 

Cacubhd : 

dha. 

ni^ 

A 

ri, 

not in 

ga, ma, 
the Ndr&yan. 

. 

Sri'r A'G A : 

'fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

MMavafn : 

fa, 


ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

ni* 

Mdravl : 

fa, 

> 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Dhanydsl: 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma^ 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Vafanti : 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

A sm^ert : 

-ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

Hindo'la: 

'fa. 

> 

ga, 

ma, 

* 

, 

dha, 

ni* 

Rdmacr}: 

A 


ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni* 

DhdcJB: 

Lelith: * 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

% 

* 

A 

> * 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

, 

ni. 

VM&vah : 

dha, 

m, 

A 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

Patamanjarl: 

-pa, 


ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

i^> 

ma. 

Di'paca 
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Di'paca: 




omitted. 



Dht : 

'ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

Cdmbodi: 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, pa. 

dha. 

nL 

Netth : 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

Ceddrt : 




omitted. 



Carndti : 

-ui. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

Me'gha : 

'dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

SCaccd : 



( 

a mixed mode.) 


Melldri: 

dha, 

ni. 

* 

J 

ri, ga, 

ma. 

# 

Gurjarl : \ 




omitted in the Ndrdyan. 

Bhupdli : j 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

^ pa, 

dha. 

. 

Ddfacri: 

_ni. 

fa. 


ga, ma, 

pa, 

* 


Among the fcales juft enumerated we may fafely fix on that of Sri'’- 
lA GA for our own major mode, fincc its form and character arc thus 
lefcribed in a Sanfcrit couplet : 


Jatinyaiagrahagramans'cfhu fliadjo’ Ipapmichamah, 
Sringa.raviray6rjncyah SrirSgo gitacovidaih. 

‘ Muficians know Srirdga to haveyiit for its principal note and the firft 
‘ of its fcale, with pa diminilhed, and to be ufed for cxprefling hcroick 
* love and valour.” Now the diminution of pa by one s'ruti gives us 
he modern European fcale, 

utf re 3 miy fa^ fol^ la, Ji, ut. 
with a minor tone, or, as the Indians would exprcfs it, with three s^rutis, 
between tlie fiftli and fixth notes. 


On the formulas exhibited by Mi'rzakha'n I have lefs reliance j 
but, fince he profefies to give them from Sanfcrit authorities, it fcemed 
proper to tranfcribe them : 

Bhaikava t 
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Bhairava ; 

'dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

% 

7 

ga, 

ma. 

• 

Vardti: 

fa, 

ri. 

ga» 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

nh 

MedhyamMi : 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga* 

Bhairavi : 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga* 

SaindBavt : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni* 

Bengali : 

Lfa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni* 

Ma'lava ; 

-fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni* 

Tddi: 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

Gaudi : 

fa, 

* 

, 

ga. 

ma, 

*• 

> 

dha. 

ni. 

Gdndacri : 

ni. 

fa. 

» 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

• 

Suji’hdvati: 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 


Cacubba : 

>dha. 

ni. 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

Sri'ra'ga ; 1 

-fa, 

ri, 

ga» 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Mdlavqfri : 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni* 

Mdravi : 

fa, 


pa. 


ma, 

dha, 

ni* 

Dhanydsi : 

fa. 

pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

ri. 

ga. 

* 

Vqfanti : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga» 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni* 

jtfdveri : 

-dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

, 

* 

7 

ma. 

pa* 

Hindola : 

rfa. 

5 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

t 

7 

ni* 

Rdmacri : 

' fa. 

> 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

7 

ni. 

Hid dcjhi : 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

•sic- 

« 

Lelkd : 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

% 

7 

ga, 

ma. 

* 

VilavaTt : 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa* 

Batamanjan : 

-pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma* 

PiPACA ; 

-fa, 



ma. 

pa, 

dha, 

ni* 

Disi ; 

ri, 


ma, 

7 

dha. 

ni, 

fa* 

Cambidi : . 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

Nett a : 

la. 

ni, 

dha, 

pa, 

ma, 

ga, 

ri* 

Cidari; 

ni, 

fa, 

7 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

* 

Carnath 

-ni, 

fa, 

4, 

ga, 

ma, 

Pa» 

dha. 


Megha 
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Megha: 

-dha. 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga, 

, 

% 

• 

Tacca : 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Mellart : 

dha. 

ni. 


rl, 

ga. 

ma, 

* 

Gurjari : 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

Bbupali : 

fa. 

ga. 

ma^ 

dha. 

ni. 

pa. 

ri. 

DJfacri : 

>. fa. 

ri, 


ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 


It may reafonably be fufpcfted, that the Moghol writer could not have 
town the diftin£tion, which muft neceflarily have been made, between 
1 C different modes, to which he affigns the fame formula; and, as to his 
iverfions of the notes in I'ome of the Rug'mis^ I can only fay, that no 
ich changes appear in the Sanferit books, which I have infpedied. I 
;ave our fcholars and muficians to find, among the fcales here exhibited, 
lie Dorian mode of Olympus ; but it cannot efcape notice, that the 
Ihinefe fcalc C, D, E, *, G, A, correfponds very nearly with gat 
ja, pa, ■*, ni, fa, or the Mara’in of So'ma : we have long known in 
Bengal, from the information of a Scotch gentleman fkiiled in mufiek, 
bat the wild, but charming melodics of the ancient highlanders were 
brmed by a fimilar mutilation of the natural fcale. By fuch rauti- 
ations, and by various alterations of the notes in tuning the Fina, 
he number of modes might be augmented indefinitely; and Calli- 
sta't’ha, admits into his fyftem, allowing y/x nymphs, inftead 
)f fve^ to each of his mufical deities : for Dlpaca, which is generally 
:onfidered as a loll mode (though Mi'rza'kuan exhibits the notes of 
t), he fubftitutes P anchama ; for HintWa, he gives us Fafanta, or the 
>pring ; and for Malava, Natandrayan or Crishna the Dancer ; all 
vith fcales rather different from thofe of Pa'van. The fyftem of Is- 
RTARA, which may have had feme affinity with the old Aptian mufiek 
nvented or improved by Osiris, nearly rcfembles that of Hanumat, 
mt the names and fcales are a little varied : in all the fyftems, the 
3f the modes axe fignificant, and fome of them as fanciful as thofe df the 

fairies 
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fairies in the Midfummer Night’s Dream. Forty-eight new modes were 
added by Bherat, who marries a nymph, thence called Bbarya, to 
each Putra^ or Son, of a Rdga", thus admitting, in his mufical fchool, 
an hundred and thirty-two manners of arranging the feries of notes. 

Had the Indian empire continued in full energy for the laft two thou- 
fand years, religion would, no doubt, have given permanence to iyUcms 
of mufick invented, as the Hindus believe, by their Gods, and adapted to 
myftical poetry : but fuch have been the revolutions of their government 
fince the time of Alexander, that, although the Banfcrit books have 
preferved the theory of their mufical compofition, the pradtice of it 
feems almoft wholly loft (as all the Pandits and Rajas confcl's) in Gaur 
and Magarha^ or the provinces of Bengal and Bebar. When I firft read 
the fongs of Jayade Va, who has prefixed to each of them the name of 
the mode, in which it was anciently fung, I had hopes of procuring the 
original mufick ; but the Pandits of the fouth referred me to thofe of the 
weft, and the Brdhmens of the weft would have fent me to thofe of the 
north ; while they, I mean thofe of Nepal and Cajhmiry declared that 
they had no ancient mufick, but imagined, that the notes to the Gitagd- 
vlnda muft exift, if any where, in one of the fouthern provinces, where 
the Poet was bom : from all this I colledt, that the art, which flourilhed 
in India many centuries ago, has faded for want of due culture, though 
fome fcanty remnants of it may, perhaps, be preferved in the paftoral 
roundelays of Mafhura on the loves and fports of the Indian Apollo. 
We muft not, therefore, be furprifed, if modern performers on the Vinh 
have little or no modulation^ or change of mode, to which paflionatc 
mufick owes nearly all its enchantment ; but that the old muficians of 
India, having fixed on a leading mode to exprefs the general charadier of 
the fong, which they were tranflating into the mufical language, varied 
that mode, by certain rules, -according to tlie variation of fontiment or 
paffion in the poedcal phrafes, and always returned to it at the clofe of 

the 
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the air, many reafons in-duce me to believe ; though I cannot hut admit, 
that their modulation mull have been greatly confined by the rcftriiSliou 
of certain modes to certain fcalbns and hours, unlefs thole rellribfions 
belonged merely to the principal mode. The fcale of the Vina^ we find, 
comprized both our European modes, and, if fomc of the notes can be 
raifed a leraitone by a ftronger prclTurc on the frets, a delicate and expe- 
rienced finger might produce the effe£t of minute enharmonick intervals : 
the conllrudlion of the inftrument, therefore, feems to favour my conjec- 
ture ; and an excellent judge of the fubjcdl informs us, that, “ the open 
“ wires are from time to time llruck in a manner, that prepares the car 
“ for a change of modulation, to which the uncommonly full and fine 
“ tones of thofe notes greatly contribute.” We may add, that the Hindu 
poets never fail to change the metret which is their mode, according to 
the change of fubje£fc or fentiment in the fame piece ; and I could pro- 
duce inftances of poetical modulation (if fuch a phrafe may be ufed) at 
leaft equal to the moll affecting modulations of our greatefl. compofers : 
now the mufician mull naturally have emulated the poet, as every tranfi- 
lator endeavours to rcfcmble his original ; and, fince each of the Indian. 
modes is appropriated to a certain affe£tion of the mind, it is hardly pofi. 
fible, that, where the paffion is varied, a Ikllful mufician could avoid a 
variation of the mode. The rules for modulation feem to be contained 
in the chapters on mixed modes, for an intermixture of Melldri with Todi 
and Saindhavl means, 1 fuppofc, a tranfition, however flrort, from one to 
another : but the queftion mull remain undecided, unlefs we can find in 
the Sangitas a clearer account of modulation, than I am able to produce, 
or unlefs we can procure a copy of the Gitagdvinda with the mufick, to 
which it was fet, before the time of Cali das, in fome notation, that 
may be eafily decyphered. It is obvious, that I have not been fpeaking 
of a modulation regulated by harmony, with which the Hindus, I believe, 
were unacquainted ; though, like the Greeks, they diftinguilh the conjb-- 
nmt and diffbnant founds : I mean only fuch ,a tranfition from one feries 
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of notes to another, as we fee defcribed by the Greek muficians, who 
were ignorant of harmony in the modern fenfe of the word, and, per- 
haps, if they had known it ever fo perfedly, w:ovild have applied it folcly 
to the fupport of melody, which alone fpeaks the language of palTioix 
and fentimqnt. 

It would give me pleafure to clofe this eflay with fevcral fpecimens of 
old Indian airs from the fifth chapter of So'm a ; but I have, leifure or^-" 
to prefent you with one of them in our own charaders accompanied 
with the original notes : I feleded the mode of Vafanti^ becaujTe it was 
adapted by Jayad-e'va himfelf to the moft beautiful of his odes, and be- 
caufe the number of notes in So'ma compared with that of the fyllables 
in the Sanferit ftanza, may lead us to guefs, that the fti-ain itfelf was ap- 
plied by the raufician to the very words of the poet. The words arc : 

Lallta lavanga lata perisilana c6mala malaya famire, 

Madhucara nicara carambita c6cila cujita cunja cutire 
Viharati heririha farafa vafantd 

Nrityati yuvati, jan^na faman fac’hi virahi janafya durante. 

“ While the foft gale of Malaya wafts perfume from tlie beautiful 
“ clove-plant, and the- recefs of each flowery arbour fwcetly refounds 
“ with the ftrains of the Cocila mingled with the murmurs df the honcy- 
“ making fwarms, Heri dances, O lovely friend, with a company of 
“ damfels in this vernal feafon ; a feafon full of delights, but painful to 
^ feparated lovers.” 

I have noted So'ma’s air in the major mode of A, ox fa^ which, from 
its gaiety and brilliancy, well exprclfcs the general hilarity of the fong ; 
but the fentiment of tender pain, even in a feafon of delights, from the 
remembrance of-pleafures no longpr attainable,, would retjuire in our 
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mfick a change U) the minor mode ; and the air might be difpofed .n 
le form of a rondeau ending with the fccond line, or even with the 
lird, whore the fenfe is equally full, if it Ihould be thought proper to 
'jprefs by another modulation that imitative melody^ which the poet has 
lanifeftly attempted : the nicafure is vciy rapid, and the air fliould be 
ay, or even quick, in exadt proportion to it. 


AN OLD INDIAN AlPu 



la . rl ga ina pa dhu ni la 


The preceding is a ftrain in the mode of HindoTa, beginning and 
nding with the fifth note fa^ but wanting pa^ and ri, or the fccond and 
ixth : I could cafily have found words for it in the Gitagovinda^ but the 
inited charms of poetry and mufick would lead me too far ; and I muffe 
low w’ith reludtance bid farewcl to a fubjed, which I defpair of having 
cifurc to refume. 






ON 


THE MYSTICAL POETRY 


OF 

THE PERSIANS AND HINDUS. 
By The PRESIDENT. 


A FIGURATIVE mode of expreffing the fervour of devotion, or the 
ardent love of created fpirits towards their beneficent Creator, has pre- 
vailed from time immemorial in Aj^a^ particularly among the Perfian 
theifts, both ancient Hujhangis and modern Slifisy who feem to have bor- 
rowed it from the Indian philofophers- of the Viddnta fchool ; and their 
doctrines are alfo believed to be the fource of that fublime, but poetical, 
theology, which glows and fparkles in the writings of the old Acade- 
micks. “ Plato travelled into Italy and Egypt^ fays Claude Fleury, 
“ to learn tlie Theology of the Pagans at its fountain head:” its true 
fountain, however, was neither in Italy nor in Egypt •(though confider- 
able ftreams of it had been condu<9:ed thither by Pythagoras and by 
the family of Misra)^ but in Perjia or India^ which the founder of the 
lialick fed; had vifited with a fimilar delign. What the Grecian travellers 
learned among the fages of the eaft, may perhaps be fully explained, at a 
fedfon of Icifure, in another diflertation 5 but we confine this elfay to a 
fingular fpecies of poetry, which confifts almoft wholly of a myftical 
religious allegory, though it feems on a tranfient view to contain only the 
fentiments of a wild and voluptuous libertinifm : now, admitting the 
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danger of a poetical flyle, in wMch the limits between vice and ciuhaliarm 
are fo minute as to be hardly diflinguifliable, we miift beware of cenfur- 
ing it feverely, and muft allow it to be natural, though a warnr imagination 
may carry it to a culpable excefs; for an ardently grateful piety is congenial 
to the undepraved nature of man, whofe mind, linking under the magnitude 
ofthefubjeft, atid ftruggling to exprefs its emotions, has rccourfe to meta- 
phors and allegories, which it fometimes extends beyond the bounds of 
cool reafon, and often to the brink of abfurdity. Barrow, who would 
have been the fublimell mathematician, if his religious turn of mind had 
not made him the deepeft theologian of his age, deferibes Love as “ an 
“ affection or inclination of the foul toward an objed, proceeding from 
“ an apprehenfion and edeem of forac excellence or convenience in it, 
“ as its beauty^ worth, or utility, and producing, if it be abl’ent, a pro- 
“ portionable defire, and confequcntly an endeavour, to obtain fuch a 
“ property in it, fuch poffeffion of it, fuch an approximation to it^ or union 
“ u'ith it^ as the thing is capable of; with a regret and dilpleafurc in 
“ failing to obtain it, or in the want and lofs of it ; begetting likewife a 
“ complacence, fatisfadion, and delight in its prefence, poflefllon, or en- 
“ joyment, which is moreover attended with a good will toward it, fuit- 
“ able to its nature ; that is, with a delire, that it Ihould arrive at, or 
“ continue in, its bed Hate; with a delight* to perceive it thrive atul 
“ flourilh ; with a dirplcafurc to fee it fuller or liccay : with a conle- 
quent endeavour to advance it in all good and preferve it from all 
evil.” Agreeably to this defciiption, which conlills of twa) parts, and 
was defigned to comprize the tender love of the Creator towards erealeil 
fpirits, the great philofopher burfts forth in another place, with Ids ufual 
animation and command of language, into the following panegyriefc on 
the pious love of human fouls toward the Author of their happinels ; 
“ Love is the fweeteft and moft delcdablc of -all palfions ; and, when by 
■“ the cotidud: of wifdom it is direded in a rational way toward a 
worthy, congruous, and attsunable objed, it cannot othcrwifc than fill 

“ the 
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‘ the heart with ravilhing delight : fuch, in all relpe£ts fuperlatively 
‘ fuch, is God ; who, infinitely beyond all other things, deferveth our 
‘ aftedtion, as inoft pcrfe£bly amiable and defirable ; as having obliged 
‘ us by ii\numerablc and ineftimable benefits ; all the good, that we have 
‘ ever enjoyed, or can ever expc£l, being derived from his pure .bounty; 

‘ all things in the world, in competition with him being mean and ugly;. 

‘ all things, without him, vain, unprofitable, and hurtful to us. He is 
‘ the moft proper objed; of our love ;. for we chiefly were framed, and. 

‘ it is the prime law of our nature, to love him ; our foul, from its origi-‘ 

‘ nal hijlinbl, rergeth to%vard him ns its centre, and can have no ref, till 
it be fixed on him : he alone can fatisfy the vafi capacity of our minds, 

‘ and fill our boundlefs defircs. He, of all lovely things, moll certainly 
‘ and cafily may be attained; for, whereas commonly men are crolfed in. 
‘ their affedion, and their love is embittered from their affediing things 
‘ imaginary, which they cannot reach, or coy things, which difdain and 
‘ rejedb them, it is with God quite otherwife : He is moft ready to im- 
part himfelf; he moft carnellly defireth and wooelh our love; he ia 
not only moft willing to con'cljoond in alTcdioit, but even doth pre- 
vent us therein,: Me doth cherijh and encourage our love by fiweetefi iu- 
''•■fiiienc.es and mofi eonfolhig embraces ;;by kindeft expreflions of favour, by 
“ moft beneficial returns ; and, whereas all other objods do in the cn- 
joyment much fail our expedation, he doth ever far exceed it. Whcrc- 
fore in all affedionate motions of our hearts toward God ; in dfiring 
him, or fecking his favour and fricndlhip; in embracing him, or fetting 
'•*• our efteem, our good will, our confidence on him ; in enjoying him by 
“ devotional meditations and addrefies to him ; in a refledive fenfe of 
“ our intereft and propriety in him ; in that myfieriom union of fpirit, 
“ whereby we do chfiily adhere io^ and are, as it were, injerted in him ; in 
“ a hearty complacence in his benignity, a grateful fenfe of his kind- 
“ nefs; and a zealous defire of yielding fome requital for it, we caritbt 
“ but feel very pleafant tranfports ;. indeed, that cclcftial flame, kindled 
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“ in our hearts bythe fpirit of love, cannot be void of warmth ; wc can- 
“ not fix our eyes upon infinite beauty^ we cannot tafte infinite fweet- 
“ nefs, wc cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without alfo pei'petually rc- 
“ joicing in the firft daughter of Love to God, Charity toward mcn^ 
“ which, in completion and careful difpofition, doth much refemble her 
** mother ; for flie doth rid us from all thofe gloomy, keen, turbulent 
“ imaginations and paffions, which cloud our mind, which fret our heart, 
“ which difeompofe the frame of our foul ; from burning anger, from ftorm- 
" ing contention, from gnawing envy, from rankling fpite, from racking 
“ fufpicion, from diftrating ambition and avarice; and confequcntly doth 
“ fettle our mind in an even temper, in a fedate humour, in an harmonious 
“ order, in that pleqfant fiate efi tranquillity^ which naturally doth refult from 
“ the voidance of irregular pafiions” Now this palfagc from Ear row 
( which borders, I admit, on q^uietifm and enthuliaftic devotion) differs 
only from the myftical theology of the Slfis and Togis, as the flowers 
and fruits of Europe differ in Icent and flavour from thofe of Jlfta^ or as 
European differs from Afiatick eloquence; the fame ftrain, in poetical 
meafure, would rife up to the odes of Spenser on Divine Love and 
Beauty^ and, in a higher key with richer embcllifhincnts, to the longs of 
Hafiz and JayadeVa, the raptures of the Mafnavi^ and the myllcries 
of the Bhdgavat. 

Before we come to the Berfiatts and Indians^ let me produce another 
fpecimen of European theology, colleded from a late excellent work of 
the illuftrious M. Necker. “ Were men animated, lays he, with 
fublime thoughts, did they refpe£l: the intelledlual power, with which, 
“ they are adorned, and take an intcreft in the dignity of their nature, 
“ they would embrace with tranfport that fenfe of religion, which cn- 
^cibles their faculties, keeps their minds in full ftrength, and unites 
“ them in idea with him, whofe iminenfity overwhelms them with 
“ aftonifhment: cotfidering tbemfiehes as an emanaiim from that infinite 
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Beings the fource and caufe of all things, they would then difdain to 
be mifled by a 'gloomy and falfe philofophy, and would cherifli the 
“ idea of a God, who created^ who regenerates^ who preferves this uni- 
“ verfe by invariable laws, and by a continued chain of fimllar caufes 
“ producing fimilar elFefts; who pervades all nature with his divine 
Ipirit, as an univerfal foul, which moves, dire<3:s, and reftrains the 
“ wonderful fabrick of this world. The blifsful idea of a God fwcet- 
“ ens every moment of our time, and embelliflies before us the path 
“ of life ; unites us delightfully to all the beauties of nature, and 
“ affociates us with every thing that lives or moves. Yes ; the whifper 
“ of the gales, the murmur of waters, the peaceful agitation of trees 
“ and fhrubs, would concur to engage our minds and affeSi our fouls 
“ natih tendernefs, if our thoughts were elevated to one univerfal caufe^ if 
“ we recognized on all fidcs the work of Blim^ whom we love\ if we 
marked the traces of his aiiguft fteps and benignant intentions, if wc 
“ believed ourfelves adtually prefent at the difplay of his boundlefs 
“ power and the magnificent exertions of his unlimited goodnefs. Be- 
“ ncvolcncc, among all the virtues, has a charaftcr more than human, 
“ and a eertain amiable fimplicity in its nature, which feems analogous 
“ to iSxzfirf idca^ the original intention of conferring delight, which we 
“ ncccfTarily fuppofc in the Creator, when wc prefumc to feck his motive 
“ in bellowing exillencc : benevolence is that virtue, or, to fpeak more 
“ emphatically, that primordial beauty^ which preceded all times and all 
« worlds ; and, when we reflea on it, there appears an analogy, obfeure 
indeed at px-efent, and to us iraperfedly known, between our moral 
« nature and a time yet very remote, when we lhall fatisfy our ardent 
« wiihes and lively hopes, which conftitute perhaps a fixth, and (if the 
“ phrafe may be ufed) a diftant, fenfe. It may even be imagined, that 
“ love, the brighteft ornament of our nature, love, enchanting and 
** fublime, is a myfterxous pledge for the aflurance of thofe hopes j ilnce 
“ love, by difengaging us from ourfelves, by tranfporting us beyond the 
I* 3 o limits 
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“ limits of our own being, is the firft' ftep. in our progrefs to a joyful 
« immortality j and, by affording both the notion and example of a 
“ cherilhed objeiSt diftindt from our own fouls, may be confidered as 
“ an interpreter to our hearts of fomething, which our intelleds can- 
“ not conceive. We may feem even to hear the Supreme Intelligence 
“ and Eternal Soul of all nature, give this commiflion to the Ipirits, 
“ which emaned from him: Go; admire a /mail portion of my laorks^ 
“ and ftudy them j make your firjl trial of happinefs, and harn to love 
“ himy mho bejlomoed it ; hut feek not to remove the veil fpread over the 

fecret of your exijience: your nature is compofed of thofe divine particles, 
“ mhichy at an infinite difiance, confiitute my own ejfence‘, but you would 
" be too near me, were you permitted to penetrate the 7}iyfiery of our fepara-- 
“ tion and union: wait the moment ordained by my wifdom-, and, until 
“ that moment come, hope to approach me only by adoration and gratitude." 

If -thefe two palTages were trtmflated into Sanfcrit and Perfian, I am 
confident, that the Viddntis and Sdfis would confider them as an epi- 
tome of their common fyilem ; for they concur in believing, that the 
fouls of men dilfer infinitely in degree, but not at all in kind, from the 
divine fpirit, of which they are particles, and in which they will ulti- 
mately be abforbedj that the fpirit of God pervades the univerfe, 
always immediately prefent to his work, and confequently always in 
fubftance, that he alone is perfed benevolence, perfed truth, perfed 
beauty ; that the love of him alone is real and genuine love, while that 
of all other objeds is abfurd and illufory, that the beauties of nature arc 
faint refemblances, like images in a mirror, of the divine charms j that, 
from eternity without beginning to eternity without end, the fupremc 
ben^olence is occupied in beftowing happinefs or the means of attain- 
ing it; .that, men can only attain it bjr performing their part of the primal 
covenant betwe?^ th^ and the Creator; that nothing has a pure abfo- 
iute exiftence but mnd cx fpirit that material Jubfiances, as the ignorant 
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call them, are no more than gay piSiures prefented continually to oi 
minds by the fempiternal Artift ; that we miift beware of attachment 
fuch phantoms^ and attach ourfelves cxclufively to God, who truly exil 
in us, as we exift folcly in him ; that we retain even in this forlorn fta 
of reparation from our beloved, the idea of heavenly beauty^ and the r. 
me7nbrance of our primeval vows ; that fweet mufick, gentle breezes, fr; 
grant flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea^ refrefh our fadir 
memory, and melt us with tender affedions ; that we muft cherifli tho 
afFedions, and by abftrading our fouls from vanity, that is, from all bi 
God, approximate to his eirence, in our final union with which w'i 
confift our fupreme beatitude. From thefe principles flow a thoufav 
metaphors and poetical figures, which abound in the facred poems i 
the Perjians and Hindus, who feem to mean the fame thing in fubftanc 
and dilFcr only in expreflion, as their languages differ in idiom ! T1 
modern Su’'ris, who profcls a belief in the Koran, fuppofc with gre 
fubliniity both of thought and of didion, an exprej's conlraSl, on the di 
of eternity without beginning, between the aflciublagc of created fpiri 
and the fupreme foul, from which they were detached, when a cclefti 
voice pronounced thefe words, addrefl'cd to each fj)irit feparatcly, “ A 
« thou not with thy Lord ?” that is, art thou not bound by a folem 
contrad with him ? and all the fpirits anfwcrcd with one voice, “Yes; 
hence it is, that aliji, or art thou not, and belt, or yes, inceflantly occi 
in the myftical verfes of the Perjians, and of the Turkif poets, wh 
imitate them, as the Romatts imitated the Gf'ceks. The Hindus defcril 
the fame covenant under the figurative notion, fo finely expreffed b 
Isaiah, of a nuptial contraSl', for confidering God in the tlirce chara< 
ters of Creator, Regenerator and Preferver, and fuppofing the power < 
Prefervation and Benevolence to have become incarnate in the perfon ( 
Crishna, they reprefent him as married to Ra^diia', a word fignifj 
ing atonement, pacijkation, ox fatisfadlion, but applied allegorically 
foul of man, ox rather to the whole ajfcmblage of created fouh,> ^^ot 

whor 
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'Whom and the benevolent Creator they fuppofe that reciprocal \ove^ 
'which Barrow defcribes with a glow of expreffion perfectly oriental, 
and which our moft orthodox theologians believe to have been myfti- 
cally Jhadowed in the fong of Solomon, while they admit, that, in a 
literal fenfe, it is an epithalamium on the marriage of the fapient Idng 
with the princefs of Egypt, The very learned author of the preledions 
on facred poetry declared his opinion, that the canticles were founded on 
hiftorical truth, but involved an allegory of that fort, which he named 
inyjlical\ and the beautiful poem on the loves of Laili and Majnun 
by the inimitable Niza'mi (to fay nothing of other poems on the fame 
fubjea) is indifputably built on true hiftory,yet avowedly allegorical and 
myfterious ; for the introduaion to it is a continued rapture on divine 
love i and the name of Laili feems to be ufed in the Majnavi and the 
odes of Hafiz for the omniprefent fpirit of God. 

It has been made a queftion, whether the poems of Hafiz muft be 
taken in a literal or in a figurative fenfe ; but the queftion docs not ad- 
mit of a general and dired anfwer ; for even the moft cnthufiaftick of 
his commentators, allow, that fome of them arc to be taken literally, and 
his editors ought to have diftinguiftied them, as our SruNsiiR has dil- 
tinguiflied his four Odes on Love and Beauty^ inftead of mixing the pro- 
fane with the divine, by a childifh arrangement according to the alpha- 
betical order ctf the rhymes. Hafiz never pretended to moic than 
human virtues, and it is known that he had human propcnfitics ; 
for in his youth he was paffionately in love with a girl furnamed 
^hikbi' Nebdt^ or the Branch of Sugar cane^ and the prince of Shiraz 
was his rival : fince there is an agreeable wildnefs in the ftory, and 
fince the poet himfelf alludes to it in one of his odes, I give it you 
at length from the commentary. There is a place called Birifebz^ or the 
Green old man, about four Berjian leagues from the city ; and a popular 
opinion had long prevailed, that a youth, who Ihould pafs forty fuccef- 

. five 
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five nights in Pirifebz without fleep, would infallibly become an excel- 
lent poet ; young Hafiz had accordingly made a vow, that he would 
ferve that apprenticelhip with the utmoft exadlnels, and for thirty-nine 
■days he rigoroufly difchai'ged his duty, walking every morning before 
the houfe of his coy miftrcfs, taking fome refrelhmcnt and reft at noon, 
and palling the night awake at his poetical ftation ; but, on the fortieth 
morning, he was tranfported with joy on feeing the girl beckon to him 
through the lattices, and invite him to enter : fhe received him with rap- 
ture, declared her preference of a bright genius to the fon of a king, and 
would have detained him all night, if he had not recollected his vow, 
and, rcfolving to keep it inviolate, returned to his poll. The people of 
Shiraz add (and the fiction is grounded on a couplet of Hafiz), that, 
early next morning an old matt, in a green mantle^ who was no lels a 
perfonage than Kiiizr himfelf, approached him at Pirifebz with a cup 
brimful of neCtar, which the Greeks would have called the water of 
Aganippe^ and rewarded his pcrfcverancc with an infpiring draught of it. 
After his juvenile paffiouvS had fubJided, we may fuppofc that his mind 
took that religious bent;, whicli appears in moft of his corapofitions j for 
there can be no doubt that the following dillichs, collected from different 
odes, relate to the myftical theology of the Sujis 

“ In eternity without beginning, a ray of thy beauty began to gleam ; 
“ when Love fpraug into being, and caff flames over all nature j 

“ On that day thy cheek fparklcd even under thy veil, and all tliis 
** beautiful imagery appeared on the mirror of our fancies. 

Rile, my foul j that I may pour thee forth on the pencil of that 

fupreme Artift, who comprized in a turn of his compafs all this won^- 
" derful feenery ! 
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“ From the moment, when I heard the divine fentence, I have breathed- 
“ into man a portion of my fpirit^ I was affured, that we were His, and 
“ He ours. 

“ Where are the glad tidings of union witli thee, that I may abandon 
“ all defire of life ? I am a bird of holinefs, and would fain efcape from 
“ the net of this world. 

“ Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance one cheering 
“ fhower, before the moment, when I muft rife up like a particle of dry 
“ diift ! 

“ The fum of our tranladions in this univerfe, is nothing: bring us 
“ the wine of devotion ; for the pofleffions of this world vanifli. 

“ The true objed of, heart and foul is the glory of union witli our 
“ beloved : that objed really exifts, but without it both heart and foul 
“ would have no exiftence. 

“ O the blifs of that day, when I fliall depart from this defolatc man- 
** lion ; lhall feek reft for my foul j and lhall follow the traces of my 
“ beloved: 

“ Dancing, with love of his beauty, like a mote in a fun-bcain, till I 
“ reach the fpring and fountain of light, whence yon fun derives all his 
« luftre !” 

The couplets, which follow, relate as indubitably to human love and 
fenfual gratifications : 

“ May the hand never Ihake, which gathered the grapes ! May the 
“ foot never flip, which prejQTed them ! 


« That 
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“ That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls the mother of [fins ^ is 
“ pleafanter and fweeter to me than the kifles of a maiden. 

“ Wine two years old and a damfel of fourteen are fufficient fociety 
“ for me, above all companies great or fmall. 

“ How delightful is dancing to lively notes and the cheerful melody 
“ of the flute, efpecially when wc touch the hand of a beautiful girl I 

“ Call for voine, and fcatter fio%vers around : nohat more canjl thou ajk 
“ from fate ? Thus fpoke the nightingale this morning : what fayeft thou, 

“ fweet rofe, to his precepts ? 

“ Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that thou mayeft kifs the 
“ checks and lips of lovely damfcls, quaff rich wine, and fmell odori- 
“ ferous bloffoms. 

“ O branch of an exquifite rofc-plant, for whofe fake doft thou grow ? 
“ Ah ! on whom will that fmiling rofe-bud confer delight ? 

“ The rofe would have difeourfed on the beauties' of my charmer, but 
“ the gale was jealous, and Hole her breath, before flie fpoke. 

“ In tills age, the only friends, who are free from blcmifh, are a fiafk 
“ of pure wine and a volume of elegant love fongs, 

“ O the joy of that moment, when the felf-fuffickncy of inebriation 
“ rendered me independent of the prince and of his minifter !” 

Many zealous admirers of liA^Fiz infift, that by wine he invariably 
means devotion ; and they have gone fo far as to compofe a di(9tk)nary of 

words 
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words in the language^ as they call it, of the S'^is : in that vocabulary 
Jleep is explained by meditation on the divine perfedions, and perfume by 
hope of the divine favour ; gales are illapfes of grace ; kijfes and embraces^ 
the raptures of piety j idolater Sy infidels^ and libertines arc men of the 
pureft rellgiony and their idol is the Creator himfelf j the tavern is a retired 
oratory, and its keeper ^ a fage inftrudor ; beauty denotes the perfeBion of 
the Supreme Being ; trejfeszxt the expanfon of his glory ; lipSy the hidden 
myfteries of his effence ; down on the cheek, the world of fpirits, who 
encircle his throne ; and a black molcy the point of indivifible unity ; 
laftly, wantonnefsy mirthy and ebriefy, mean religious ardour and abftrac- 
tion from all terreftrial thoughts. The poet himfelf gives a colour in 
many paflages to fuch an interpretation ; and without it, we can hardly 
conceive, that his poems, or thofe of his numerous imitatoi-s, w^ould be 
tolerated in a Mufelman country, efpecially at Confajitinopky where they 
are venerated as divine compofitions : it muft be admitted, that the fub- 
limity of the myjiical allegory ^ which, like metaphors and comparifons, 
fliould be general only, not minutely exad, is diminiflied, if not deftroy- 
ed, by an attempt at particular and difmB refemhlances ; and tbg f the 
ftyle itfelf is open to dangerous mifinterpretation, while it fupplics real 
infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion itfelfi 

On this occafion I cannot refrain from producing a moft extraordinary 
ode by a Biifi of Bokhara^ who aflumed the poetical furnamc of Is mat : 
a more modern poet, by prefixing three lines to each couplet, which 
rhyme with the firfl: hemiftich, has very elegantly and ingenioufly con- 
verted the Kafdah into a Mokhammes^ but I prefent you only with a 
literal verfion of the original diftichs % 

Yefterday, half inebriated, I pafled by the quarter, where the vint- 

ners dwell, to feek the daughter of an infidel who fells wine. 
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“ At the end of the ftreet, there advanced before me a damfel with a 
“ fairy’s cheeks, who, in the manner of a pagan, wore her trefles deflie- 
“ veiled over her flioulder like the facerdotal thread. I fdd : O thou^ to 
“ the arch of whofe eye-brow the new moon is a JlavCt what quarter is this- 
“ and where is thy manfion ? 

“ She anfwered : thy rofary on the ground ; bind on thy Jhoulder 

“ the thread of paganifm j throw Jiones at the glafs of piety ; and quaff 
“ wine from a full goblet i 

“ After that come before me-^ that I may whifper a word in thine ear : 

“ thou wilt accomplijh thy. journey ^ if thou lifen to my dfcourfe, 

“ Abandoning my heart and rapt in ecftafy, I ran after her, till I came 
” to a place, in which religion and reafon forfook.me.. 

“ At a diftance I beheld a company, all infanc and inebriated, who 
“ came boiling and roaring with, ardour firom the wine of love ; 

“ Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full of mirth and me- 
“ lody j without wine, or goblet, or flalk, yet all inceflantly driirking. 

“ When the cord of reftraint flipped from my hand, I defircd to aflc 
“ her one queftion, but flie faid ; Silence !. 

This is no fquare temple^ to the gate of which thou canfi arrive pre^ 

cipitately : this is no mofque to which thou canfi come with tumult^ but 
** without knowledge^ This is the banqueUhoufe of infidels, and within it 
** all are intoxicated ; all, from the dawn i>f eternity to the day of refurrec- 

tion, lofi in afionifiment, 

VOL. I. 3 p 


“ Depart 
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**’ Depart then from the clotjier^ and take the way to the tavern ^ cajl 
“ off the cloak of a dervtfe, and wear the robe of a libertine. 

“ I obeyed ; and, if thou defireft the fame ftrain and colour with 
“ Is MAT, imitate him, and fell this world and the next for one drop of 
“ pure wine.” 

Such is the ftrange religion, and ftranger language of the Bufis \ 
but moft of the Afatick poets are of that religion, and, if wc think it 
worth whUe to read their poems, we muft tlunk it worth while to undcr- 
ftand them : their great Maulavi alTures us, that “ they profefs eager 
“ defire, but with no carnal affedion, and circulate the cup, but no ma- 
“ terial goblet j fince all things are fpiritual in their fc£i:, all is myftcry 
“ within myfteryj” confiftently with which declaration he opens his 
aftonifhing work, entitled the Mafnav\ with the following couplets : 

Hear, how yon reed in fadly-pleafing tales 

Departed blifs and prefent wo bewails ! 

‘ With me, from native banks untimely torn, 

* Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins mourn. 

‘ O ! Let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 

‘ Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament : 

‘ Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 

* Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour. 

* My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

‘ Have hail’d the rifing, cheer’d the clofing day : 

* Each in my fond affedions claim’d a part, 

* But none difeern’d the fecret of my heart. 

^ What though my ftrains and forrows flow combin’d ! 

* Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 


* Free 
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' Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll, 

‘ But fight avails not. Can we fee the foul ?’ 

Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame ; 

Breath’d faid I ? no ; ’twas all enliv’ning flame. 

’Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine j 
’Tis love, that Iparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerlefs maid, 

The reed has fir’d, and all my foul betray’d. 

He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures ; 

Afflidis, yet footlis ; impaffions, yet allures. 

Delightful pangs his am’rous tales prolong ; 

And Laili’s firantick lover lives in fong. 

Not he, who reafons heft, this wifdom knows ; 

Ears only drink what rapt’rous tongues difclofe. 

Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s hcart-pierciug pain ; 

See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 

Alternate hope and fear my days divide ; 

I courted Grief, and Anguilh was my bride. , 

Flow on, fad ftream of life ! I fmile fecure ; 

Thou liveft ; Thou, the purefl: of the pure ! 

Rife, vig’rous youth ! be free j be nobly bold ; 

Shall chains confine you, though they hlaze with gold ? 

Go } to your vafe the gather’d main convey : 

What were your ftorcs ? The pittance of a day ! 

New plans for wealtlt your fancies would invent j 
Yet ihells, to nourifli pearls, muft lie content. 

The man, whofe robe love’s purple arrows rend 
Bids av’rice reft and toils tumultuous end. 

Hail, heav’nly love ! true fource of cndlefs gains ! 

Thy bahn reftores me, and thy ikill fuftains, 

Oli, 
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Oh, more than Galen learn’d, than Plato wife ! 

My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife ! 

Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fife, 

And dancing mountains leap with young defire. 

Bleft is the foul, that fwims in feas of love. 

And long the life fuftain’d by food above. 

With forms imperfed can perfedion dwell ? 

Here paufe, my fong ; and thou, vain world, farewel. 

A volume might be filled with fimilar paflfages from the Si^ poets ; 
from Sa'ib, Orf'i, Mi'r Khosrau, Ja'mi, Hazi'n, and Sa'bik, 
who are next in beauty of compofition to Ha'fiz and Sadi, but next 
at a confiderable diftance ; from Mesi^ui, the moll elegant of then* 
TurkiJIi imitators ; from a few Hindi poets of our own times, and 
from Ibnul Fa'red, who wrote myftical odes in Arabkk j but we 
may clofe this account of the &ujis with a palTage from the third book of 
the Bust AN, the declared fubjed of which is dvoine hve; referring you 
for a particular detail of their metaphyficks and theology to the Dabijhn 
of Mohsani Fani, and to the pleafing eflay, called the JuuSiion ofiu'o 
Seas, by that amiable and unfortunate prince, Da'ra' Siiecu'ii : 

The love of a being cOrapofed, like thyfelf, of water and clay, dc- 
“ ftroys thy patience and peace of mind ; it excites thee, in thy waking 
“ hours with minute beauties, and engages thee, in thy fleep, witli vain 
“ imaginations : with fuch real affedion doll thou lay thy head on her 
“ foot, that the univerfe, in comparifon of her, vaniflies into nothing licforc 
“ thee j and, fmee thy gold allures not her eye, gold and mere earth ap- 
“ pear equal in thine. Not a breath doft thou utter to any one elfe, for 
“ with her thou haft no room for any other ; thou declareft that her 
“ abode is in thine eye, or, when thou clofeft it, in thy heart ; thou haft 

** no 
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“ no fear of cenfure from any man ; thou haft no power to be at reft 
“ for a moment ; if fl>e demands tliy foul, it runs inftantly to thy lip ; 
“ and if flic waves a cimeter over thee, thy head falls immediately under 
“ it. Since an abfurd love, with its bafts on air, affe<3:s thee fo violently, 
“ and commands with a fway fo dcipotic, canft thou wonder, that they, 
“ who walk in the tnie path, are drowned in the fea of myfterious 
“ adoration ? They difregard life through affection for its giver j they 
“ abandon the world through remembrance of its maker j they are 
“ inebriated with the melody of amorous complaints ; they remember 
“ their beloved, and rcftgn to him both this life and the next. Through 
“ remembrance of God, they fliun all mankind : they are fo enamoured 
“ of the cup-bearer, that they fpill the wine from the cup. No panacea 
“ can heal them, for no mortal can be apprized of their malady; fo 
“ loudly has rung in their ears, from eternity without beginning, the 
” divine word a/r/^, with the tumultuous exclamation of all fpiritvS. 
“ They are a fed fully employed, but fitting in retirement ; their feet 
“ arc of earth, but their breath is a flame : with a fingle yell they could 
“ rend a mountain from its bafe ; with a fingle cry they could throw a 
“ city into confufion : like wind, they are concealed and move nimbly ; 
“ like ftonc, they are filent, yet repeat God’s praifes. At early dawn 
“ their tears flow fo copioufly as to wafli from their eyes the black 
“ powder of fleep : though the courfer of their fancy ran fo fwiftly all 
“ night, yet the morning finds them left behind in difordcr : night and 
“ day are they plunged in an ocean of ardent defire, till they are unable, 
“ through aftonifhmcnt, to diftinguifli night from day. So enraptured 
“ arc they with the beauty of Him, who decorated the human form, 
that with the beauty of the form itfelf, they have no concern ; and, if 
“ ever they behold a beautiful flrape, they fee in it the myftery of God’s 
work. 


The 
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“ The wife take not the huik in exchange for the kernel ; and he, 
“ who makes that choice, has no underftanding. He only has drunk 
“ the pure wine of unity, who has forgotten, by remembering God, all 
“ things elfe in both worlds.” 

Let us return to the Hindus^ among whozn we now lind the lame em- 
blematical theology, which Pythagoras admired and adopted. The loves 
of Grishna and Radha, or the reciprocal attra£tion between the 
divine goodnefs and the human foul, are told at large in the tenth book 
of the Bhdgavat^ and are the fubjed of a little Pajioral Drama^ entitled 
Gitagd’omda: it was the work of Jayade'va, who flouriflied, it is fiid, 
before Calidas, and was born, as he tells us himfelf, in Cendujli, 
which many believe to be in Calinga j but, fmee there is a town of a 
fimilar name in Berdwan^ the natives of it infill that the finell lyrick 
poet of India was their countryman, and celebrate in honour of him an 
annual jubilee, palfing a whole mght in reprefenting his drama, and in 
finging his beautiflil fongs. After having tranflated the Gitagdvinda 
word for word, I reduced my tranllation to the form, in which it is now 
exhibited ; omitting only thofe paflages, which are too luxuriant and too 
bold for an European talle, and the prefatory ode on the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, with whiph you Have been prefented on another occafion : 
the phrafes in Italicks^ are the burdens of the feveral longs j and you may 

be aflured, that hot a fingle image or idea has been added by the 
tranllator. 
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X H E firmament is obfcured by clouds j the woodlands are black 
‘ with Tamala-txQtB ; that youth, who roves in the foreft, will be fear- 
* fill in the gloom of night: go, my daughter; bring the wanderer 
‘ home to my ruftick manfion.’ Such was the command of Nanda, 
the fortunate herdfinan j and hence arofe the love of Ra'dha' and Ma'- 
DHAVA, who iported on the bank of Tamuna, or haftened eagerly to the . 
fecret bower. 

If thy foul be delighted with the remembrance of Heri, or fenfible to 
the raptures of love, liften to the voice of Jayade'va, whofe notes are 
both fweet and brilliant. O Tiiotr, who redineft on the bofom of Ca- 
mala'; whofe ears flame with gems, and whofe locks arc embelHflied 
with fylvan flowers ; thou, fi*om whom the day ftar derived his efful- 
gence, who fleweft the venom-breathing Ca'liya, who beamedft, like a 
fun, on the tribe of Yadu, that flourifhed like a lotos j thou, who fitteft 
on the plumage of Garura, who, by fubduing demons, gavefl: exquifite 
joy to the affembly of immortals ; thou, for whom the daughter of Ja- 
NACA was decked in gay apparel, by whom Du'shana was over- 
thrown ; 
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thrown; thou, whofe eye fpaxkles like the water-lily, who callcclfl. three 
worlds into exiftence ; thou, by whom the rocks of Mandar were eafily 
fupported, who fippeft ne£tar from the radiant lips of Pf.DMA, as the 
fluttering Chacora drinks the moon-beams; be viBonous^ O Heri, lord 
of conquef. 

Ra'dha' fought him long in vain, and her thoughts were confounded 
by the fever of defire: Ihe roved in the vernal morning among the 
twining Fdfantis covered with foft blolToms, when a damfel thus ad- 
drelTed her with youthful hilarity ; ‘ The gale, that has wantoned round 
‘ the beautiful clove-plants, breathes now from the hills of Maylaya ; the 
‘ circling arbours refound with the notes of the CddI and the murmurs 
‘ of honey-making fwarms. Now the hearts of damfels, whofe lovers 

* travel at a diftance, are pierced with anguifli ; while the blojfl’oms of 
‘ Bacul are confpicuous among the flowrets covered with bees. The 
‘ Tamdla^ with leaves dark and odorous, claims a tribute from the mufk, 
‘ which it vanquiflies ; and the cluftering flowers of the Paldfa refemble 
‘ the nails of Ca'ma, with which he rends the hearts of the young. 

‘ The full-blown Cefara gleams like the feeptre of the world’s monarch, 
‘ Love ; and the pointed thyrfe of the Ckaca rcfcmbles the darts, by 
‘ which lovers are wounded. See the bunches of PiZ/rf/Z-flowers filled 
‘ with bees, like the quiver of Smara full of flrafts j while the tender 
‘ bloflTom of the Caruna fmiles to fee the whole world laying fhamc afide. 

* The far-feented Mddbavl beautifies the trees, round which it twines ; 
‘ and the firefh Malltch feduces with rich perfume even the hearts of 

* hermits ; while the AmraAxt.t with blooming trefles is embraced by 

* the gay creeper AtimuBa, and the blue ftreams of Tamund wind round 

* the groves of Vrinddvan. In this charming feafon^ which gives pain to 
feparatedkvers^ young Heri /ports and dances with a company of damfels. 
‘ A breeze, like the breath of love, from the fragrant flowers of the Ci- 

* tacUf Hndles every heart, whilft it perfumes the woods with the duft, 

‘ which 
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* which it fhakes from the Mallicd with half-opened buds 5 and the Coctia 
‘ burfts into fong, when he fees the bloffoms gliftening on the lovely 
‘ RasdlaJ 

The jealous Ra'dha' gave no anfwer; and, foon after, her olEcious 
friend, perceiving the foe of Mura in the foreft eager for the rapturous 
embraces of the herdfmen’s daughters, with whom he was dancing, thus 
again addrefled his forgotten miftrefs : * With a garland of wild flowers 
‘ defeending even to the yellow mantle, that girds his azure limbs, dif- 

* tinguifhed by fmiling cheeks, and by car-rings, that fparkle, as he plays, 

‘ Her I exults in the ajjemblage of, amorous damfels.. One. of them prelTes 
‘■him with her fwelling breaft, while flie warbles with exquifite melody. 
‘ Another, affefred. by a glance from his eye, ftands meditating on the 
*■ lotos of his face. A third, on pretence of whifpering a fecret in his ear, 
‘approaches his temples, and kifles them with ardour. One feizes his 

* mantle and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks 
‘ of Yamuna,^ where elegant Vanjulas interweave their branches. He ap- 

* plauds another, who dances in the fportive circle, whilft her bracelets 
‘ ring, as £he beats time with her palms. Now he carefles one, and 

* kifles another, fmiling on a third with complacency j and now he 
‘ chafes her, whole beauty has moft allured him. Thus the wanton 
‘ Heri frolicks, in the feafon of fweets, among the maids of Vraja^ who 
‘ rufli to his embraces, as if he were Pleafure itfelf afluming a human 
*■ form j and one of them, under a pretext of hymning his divine per- 
‘ fe(£kion8, whifpers in his ear : “ Thy lips, my beloved, are nedar.” 

Ra'dha' remains in the foreft j but refenting the promifeuous paflion 
of Heri, and his neglect of her beauty,, which he once thought fu- 
periour, Ihe retires to a bower of twining plants,, the fummit of which 
refounds with the humming of fwarms. engaged in their fwcet laboiirs-; 
and there, falling languid on the ground, Ihc thus addrefles her femalfe 
TOi.., I,. 3 companion. 
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companion. * Though he take recreation in my abfcence, and fmik on all 

* around him) yet my foul remembers him) whofe beguiling reed modulates 
‘ a tune fweetened by the ne£tar of his quivering lip, while his car 
‘ fparkles with gems, and his eye darts amorous glances ; Him, whole 

* locks are decked with the plumes of peacocks refplcndent with many- 

* coloured moons, and whofe mantle gleams like a dark blue cloud illu- 
‘ mined with rain-bows ; Him, whofe graceful fmile givCvS ne%v luRre to 

* his lips, brilliant and foft as a dewy leaf, fwcet and ruddy avS the blollbm 
‘ of Bandhujivay while they tremble with eagernefs to kifs the daughters 
‘ of the herdfmen. j Him, who dxfperfes the gloom with beams from the 
‘ jewels, which decorate his bofom, his wrifts, and his ankles, on whole 
‘ forehead Ihines a circlet of fandal-wood, which makes even the moon 
‘ contemptible, when it fails through irradiated clouds ; Him, whofe car- 
‘ rings are formed of entire gems in the fliape of the filh Macar on the 

* banners of Love j even the yellow-robed God, whofe attendants arc the 
‘ chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of demons ; Him, who reclines under 
‘ a gay Cadamba-txtt j who formerly delighted me, while he gracefully 

'waved in the dance, and all lus ibul iparklcd in hi.s eye. My weak 
mind thus enumerates his qualities j and, though oRended, Rrives to 
‘ banifli offence. What elfe can it do ? It cannot part with its affcaion 
for Crishna, whofe love is excited by other damfels, and who fports 

* in the abfence of Ra'dha'. Bring) 0 friend) that vanquilher of the 
‘ demon Ce'si, to fport with me, who am repairing to a fecrct bower, 

* who look timidly on all fidcs, who meditate with amorous fancy cm 

* his divine transfiguration. Bring him, whofe difeourfe was once com- 
‘ pofed of the gcntleft words, to conveife with me, who am I’lalhful on 

* his firft approach, and exprefs my thoughts with a fmile fw'cet as 

* honey. Bring him, who formerly flept'on my bofom, to recline with 
‘ me on a ^een bed of leaves juft gathered, while his lip fhetls dew, and 
‘ my arms enfold him. Bring him, who has attained the .pcrfe^Boit of 

* fkill in love s art, whofe hand ufed to prefs thefe firm and delicate 

‘ fpheres, 
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‘ fpheres, to play with me, whofe voice rivals that of the CScil^ and whofe 
^ trefles are bound with waving bloflbms. Bring him, who formerly 

* drew me by the locks to his embrace, to repofe with me, whofe feet 
‘ tinkle, as they move, with rings of gold and of gems, whofe loofened 
‘ zone founds, as it falls ; and whofe limbs are llendcr and flexible as the 
‘ creeping plant. That God, whofe cheeks are beautified by the nedtar 
‘ of his fmiles, whofe pipe drops in his ecftafy, I faw in the grove en- 
‘ circled by the damfels of Vraja^ who gazed- on him alkance from the 
‘ corners of their eyes : I faw him in the grove with happier damfels, 

‘ yet the fight of him delighted me. Soft is the gale, which breathes 

* over yon clear pool, and expands the cluftering blollbms of the voluble 
As6ca ; foft, yet grievous to me in the abfence of the foe of Madhu., 

‘ Delightful arc the flowers of Amra-txtQS on the mountain-top, while' 
‘ the murmuring bees purfue their voluptuous toil j delightful, yet 
‘ affliding to me, O friend, in the abfcnce of the youthful Ce'sava.* 

Meantime, the deftroyer of Cans a, having brought to his remem-- 
brance the amiable Ra'dha'', forfook the beautiful damfels of Vraja: he 
fought her in all parts of the foreft j his old wound from love’s arrow 
bled again ; he repented of his levity, and, feated in a bower near the- 
bank of Tamuna,, the blue daughter of the fun, thus .’poured forth his 
lamentation. 

* She is departed — flie faw me, no doubt, furrounded by the wanton 

* fhepherdefles ; yet, confeious of my fault, I durft not intercept her 
‘ flight. Wo is me ! Jhe feels a fenfc of injured honour ^ and is departed 
*■ in ’Wrath, How will £he conduct hcrfelf? How will flie exprefs her 

* pain in fo long a feparatibn ? What is wealth to me ? What are nu- 

* merous attendants ?. What are the plcafures of the world ? What joy 

* can I receive from a heavenly abode ? I feem to behold her face with 

* eye-brows coatrading themfclves through her juft refentment: it re- 

* fembles 
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‘ fembles a freflx lotos, over which two black bees are fluttering : I fecin, 

* fo prefent is ilie to my imagination, even now to carefs her with eager- 
‘ nefs. Why then do I feek her in this foreft ? Why do I lament with- 
‘ out caufe ? O flender damfel, anger, I know, has torn thy foft bofom ; 
‘ but whither thou art retired, I know not. How can I invite thee tci 

* return ? Thou art feen by me, indeed, in a vifion j thou feemcfl to 
‘ move before me. Ah ! why doft thou not rufli, as before, to my cm- 

* brace ? Do but forgive me : never again will I commit a fimilar offence. 
‘ Grant me but a light of thee, O lovely Ra'dhica^; for my paflioa 
‘ torments me. I am not the terrible Mahe’sa ; a garland of water- 

* lilies with fubtil threads decks my fhoulders ; not ferpents with twilled 
‘ folds : the blue petals of the lotos glitter on my neck ; not the azure 
‘ gleam of poifon : powdered fandal-wood is Iprinkled on my limbs j not 
‘ •pale alhes': O God of Love, miHake me not for Maii a'de'va. Wound 

* me not again ; approach me not in anger ; 1 love already but too pal- 

* fionately ; yet I have loft my beloved. Hold not in thy hand that 
‘ Ihaft barbed with an jimra-^iavrer \ Brace not thy bow, thou con- 
‘ -queror of the world ! Is it valour to flay one who faints ? My heart is 

* already pierced by arrows from Ra''dha'’s eyes, black atrd keen as 

* thofe of an antelope ; yet mine eyes are not gratified with her prcfencc. 
‘ Her eyes are full of fliafts j her eye-brows arc bows ; and the tips of 
‘ her ears are filken firings : thus armed by Ananga, the God of De- 

* fire, flie marches, herfelf a goddefs, to cnfiirc his triumph over the 
‘•vanquilhed univerle. I meditate on her delightful embrace, on the 
‘ ravilhing glances darted from her eye, on the fragrant lotos of her 
‘ mouth, on her nedlar-dropping fpcech ; on her lips ruddy as the berries 
‘ ■of the Bimba\ yet even my fixed meditation on fuch an alTcmblage of 
‘ charms enaeafes, inftead of aUeviating, the mifery of reparation.’ 

The darnel, commillioned by Ra'DHA', found the difconfolate God 
under an arbouf of fpreading Vdniras by the fide oi Tamun^'t where, 

prefenting 
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prefenting herfelf gracefully before him, flie thus defcribed the afflidtiou 
of his beloved ; 

‘ She defpifes effence of fandal-wood, and even by moon-light fits 
‘ brooding over her gloomy forrow j flie declares the gale of Malaya to 
‘ be venom, and the fandal-trees, through which it has breathed, to have 
‘ been the haunt of ferpents. O Ma'diiava, is Jloe affliSled in thy 

‘ abfence naith the pain, which love's dart has occajioned t her foul is fixed 
‘ on thee, Frefh arrows of defire are continually affailing her, and flic 
‘ forms a net of lotos-leaves as armour for her heart, which thou alone 

* flrouldft fortify. She makes her own bed of the arrows darted by the 
‘ flowery-fhafted God ; but, when flie hoped for thy embrace, flie had 

* formed for thee a couch of foft bloffoms. Her face is like a water-lily, 

‘ veiled in the dew of tears, and her eyes appear like moons eclipfed, 

‘ which let fall their gathered neftar through pain caufed by the tooth 

* of the furious dragon. She draws thy image with mufk in the cha- 

* rafter of the Deity with five fliafts, having fubdued the Macar, or 
‘ horned Ihark, and holding an arrow tipped with an admra-Q.ovTtt thus 

* flie draws thy piflure, and worfliips it. At the clofe of every fentence, 
“ O Ma'dhava, ihe exclaims, at thy feet am I fallen, and in thy ab- 

fence even the moon, though it be a vafe futl of neftar, inflames my 
“ limbs.” Then, by the power of imagination, fhe figures thee ftand- 

* ing before her,; thee, who art not eafily attained : flie fighs, flie frailes, 
‘ ihe mourns, flie weeps, Ihe moves from fide to fide, flic laments and re- 

* joices by turns. Her abode is a foreft ; the circle of her female com- 
‘ panions is a net ; her fighs arc flames of fire kindled in a thicket j hcr- 
‘ fclf (alas ! through thy abfence) is become a timid roe j and Love is 

* the tiger, who fprings on her like Yam a, the Genius of Death. So 

* emaciated is her beautiful body, that even the light garland, which 
‘ waves over her bofom, Ihe thinks a load. Such, 0 bright-haired God, 

* is Ra'diia' when thou art abjent. If powder of fandal-wood finely 

* levigated 
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‘ levigated be moiftened and applied to her brcafts, flic ftarts, and mif- 
‘ takes it for poifon. Her figlis form a breeze long extended, and burn 
‘ her like the flame, which reduced Candarpa to aftxes. She throws 
‘ around her eyes, like blue water-lilies with broken ftalks, dropping 
‘ lucid ftreams. Even her bed of tender leaves appear in her fight like a 
‘ kindled fire. The palm of her hand fupnorts her aching temple, inotion- 
‘ lefs as the crefeent rifing at eve. “ Heri, Heri,” thus in filcncc Ihe 

* meditates on thy name, as if her wifli were gratified, and Ihe weie dying 
‘ through thy abfence. She rends her locks ; flic pants j flic laments 
‘ inarticulately j fhe trembles ; fhe pines j £he mufes ; flic moves from 
‘ place to place j Ihe clofes her eyes ; fhe falls ; flic rifes again ; flic 

* faints: in fuch a fever of love, flic may live, O ccleflial phylician, if 

* thou adminifter the remedy ; but, fliouklfl; 1 hou bo unkind, hci malady 
‘ will be defperate. Thus, O divine healer, by the nedar of thy love 
‘ muft Ra'dha' be reftored to health ; and, if thou refufe it, thy heart 

* muft be harder than the thunderftone. Long has her foul pined, and 
‘ long has flie been heated with fandal-wood, moon-light, and water- 
‘ lilies, with which others are cooled ; yet flic patiently and in fecrct 

* meditates on Thee, who alone canft relieve her. Shouldft thou be in- 
‘ conftant, how can flie, wafted as Ihe is to a fliadow, ftipport life a 

* Angle moment? How can flic, who lately could not endure thy ub- 

* fence even an inftant, forbear fighing now, when flie looks with half- 
‘ doled eyes on the Rasdia with bloomy branches, which remind her of 

* the vernal feafon, when Ihc firft beheld thee with rapture ? 

‘ Here have I chofen my abode : go quickly to Ra'diia' j fiiothe her 
‘ with my meflage, and conduft her luther.’ So Ijioke the foe of 
Madhu to the anxious damfel, who haftened back, and thus addreffed 
her companion ; * Whilft a fweet breeze from the hills of Malaya comes 
‘ wafting on his plumes the young God of Defire j while many a flower 
‘ points his extended petals to pierce the. bofom of fq^arated lovers, the 

‘ Ditty 
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’ Deity crowned with fyhan hlojfoms, laments ^ O friend^ in thy abfence. 

* Even the dewy rays of the moon burn him ; and, as the fhaft of love 

* is defcending, he mourns inarticulately with increafmg diftra<Sl;ion. 
‘ When the bees murmur foftly, he covers his ears ; mifery fits fixed in 
‘ his heart, and every returning night adds anguifli to anguilh. He 
‘ quits his radiant palace for the wild foreft, where he finks on a bed of 
‘ cold clay, and frequently mutters thy name. In yon bower, to which 

* the pilgrims of love are ufed to repair, he meditates on thy form, re- 
‘ peating in filence fome enchanting word, which once dropped from 
‘ thy lips, and thirfting for the nectar which they alone can fupply. 
‘ Delay not, O lovelieft of women ; follow the lord of thy heart : behold, 

* he feeks the appointed lhade, bright with the ornaments of love, and 

* confident of the promifed blifs. Having bound his locks with foreji- 
‘ flowers^ he hajlens to yon arbour^ where a foft gale breathes over the Banks 

* of Yamuna : there, again pronouncing thy name, he modulates his 
‘ divine reed. Oh ! with what rapture doth he gaze on the golden duft, 

* which the breeze lhakes from expanded bloffoms j the breeze, which 
‘ has kiflfed thy cheek ! With a mind, languid as a dropping wing, feeble 

* as a trembling leaf, he doubtfully experts thy approach, and timidly 
‘ looks on the path which thou mufi: tread. Leave behind thee, O friend, 
‘ the ring which tinkles on thy delicate ankle, when thou fporteft in the 

* dance j hafiily caft over thee thy azure mantle, and run to the gloomy 
‘ bower. The reward of thy fpeed, O thou who fparklefi like lightning, 

* will be to fiiine on the blue bofom of Mura'ri, which rcfembles 

* a vernal cloud, decked with a firing of pearls like a flock of white 

* water-birds fluttering in the air. Difappoiftt licit, O thou lotos-eyed, 
< the vanquifher of Madhu ; accomplifli his defire j but go quickly : it 
‘ is night ; and the night alfo will quickly depart. Again and again he 

* fighs ; he looks around ; he re-enters the arbour ; he can fcarce aiticu- 

* late thy fweet name ; be again fmootlis his flowery couch ; he I'odks 

* wild ; he becomes frantick : thy beloved will perilh through defire. 

‘The 
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‘ The bright-beamed God finks in tlie weft, and thy pain of fcparaficn 
‘ may alfo be removed ; the blacknels of tlie night is increafcd, and the 
‘ paflionate imagination of Go vinda has acquired additional gloom. 
‘ My addrefs to thee has equalled in length and in fwcetnefs the fong of 
‘ the Cocila : delay will make thee miferablc, O my beautiful friend, 
‘ Seize the moment of delight in the place of aflignatioii with the fou of 
*■ DeVacj', who defeended from heaven to remove the burdens of the 
‘ univerfe ; he is a blue gem on the forehead of the three worlds, and 
^ longs to fip honey, like the bee, from the fragrant lotos of thy check.’ 

But the follcitbus maid, perceiving that Ra'dha' was unable through 
debility, to move from her arbour of flowery creepers, returned to Go- 

viNDA, who was himfelf difordcred with love, and thus duferibed her 
fituation. 

‘ She mourns, Ofovereign of the •world, in her •verdant hower j flic looks 

* eagerly on all fides in hope of thy approach j then, gaining ftrength 

* from the delightful idea of the propofed meeting, Ihe advances a few 

* fteps, and falls languid on the ground. When flie riles, ihe weaves 

* bJracelets of frefh leaves j. fhe drefles herfelf like her beloved, and, look- 
^ ing at herfelf in fport, exclaims, “ Behold the vanquiflier of Mach u !*’ 

‘ Then Ihe repeats again and again the name of Heri, mid, catching at 

* a dark blue cloud, ftrives to embrace it, faying;. “It is. my beloved 
who approaches,” Thus, wHle thou art dilatory, fhe lies expcaing 

^ t ee J fhe mourns ; fhe weeps j fhe puts on her* gayeft ornaments to 
. receive her lord j fhe comprelTes her deep fighs- within her hofom i and 
”^®^^^ating on thee, O cruel, fhe is drowned in a fea of rapturous 
mictions.. If a leaf but quiver,. fhe fuppofes thee arrived; fhe 
^ fhe forms in her mind a hundred modes of deUght: 

not to her bower, ;fhe miift die, this night through 
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By this time the moon ipread a net of beams over the groves of Frin- 
davan^ and looked like a drop of liquid fandal on the face of the Iky^ 
which fmiled like a beautiful damfel ; while its orb with many fpots be- 
trayed, as it were, a confcioufnefs of guilt, in having often attended amor- 
ous maids to the lofs of their family honour. The moon, with a black 
fawn couched on its difc, advanced in its nightly courfe ; but Ma'dhava 
had not advanced to the bower of Ra'dha', who thus bewailed his de- 
lay with notes of varied lamentation. 

* The appointed moment is come ; but Heri, alas ! comes not to the 
^ grove. Muft the feafon of my unblemifhed youth pafs thus idly 
‘ away? Ob ! •what refuge can I feek^ deluded as I am by the guile of my 

* female adviferf The God with five arrows has wounded my heart 

* and I am deferted by Him, for whofe fake I have fought at night the 

* darkeft recefs of the foreft. Since my beft beloved friends have deceived 

* me, it is my wifh to die : fmee my fenfes are difordered, and my bo- 
‘ fom is on fire, why flay I longer in this world ? The coolnefs of this 

* vernal night ^ves me pain, inftead of refrefhment : fome happier damfel 

* enjoys my beloved ; whilft I, alas ! am looking at the gems in my 

* bracelets, which are blackened by the flames of my paflion. My neck, 

* more delicate than the tenderefl: bloflbm, is hurt by the garland, that 

* encircles it ; flowers, are, indeed, the arrows of Love, and he plays 

* with them cruelly. I make this wood my dwelling : I regard not the 

* roughnefs of the F^tas~\xtG& j but the deflxoyer of Madhu holds me 

* not in hi$ remembrance ! Why comes he not to the bower of bloomy ' 

* Fanjulas, afligned for our meeting ? Some ardent rival, no doubt, keeps 
him locked in her embrace : or have his companions detmned him with 

* mirthful recreations? Elfe why roams he not through the cool fhades ? 

‘ Perhaps, the heart-fick lover is unable through weaknefs to advance 
‘ even a ftep So fayingj Ihe raifed her eyes ; and, feeing her da^|j^ 
return filent and mournful, unaccompanied by Ma'dhava, ^;,wsia 

V0D» K SR ' alarmed 
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alarmed even to phrenfy ; and, as if fixe adually beheld him in the arms 
of a rival, fibe thus deferibed the vifion which overpowered her intelled. 

* Yes; in habiliments becoming the war of love, and with trefles 
'■ waving like flowery banners, a damfel^ more alluring than Ra^diia', en^ 

* joys the conqueror of Madiiu. Her form is transfigured by the touch 
*. of her divine lover \ her garland quivers over her fwelling bofom ; her 
‘ face like the moon is graced with clouds of dark hair, and trembles, 

‘ while flie quaffs the nedtareous dew of his lip ; her bright ear-rings 
‘ dance over her cheeks,, which they irradiate j, and the fmall bells on her 

* girdle tinkle as fhe moves, Bafhful at firft, Ihe finiles at length on her 
‘ embracer, and exprefles her joy with inarticulate murmurs j wliilc flic 
‘ floats on the waves of defire, and clofes her eyes dazzled with the 
‘ blaze of approaching Ca'ma,: and now this heroine in love’s warfare 
‘ falls exhawfted and vanquiflied by the refiftlefs MtntA'RT, but alas ! in 
V my bofom. prevails the flame of jcaloufy, and yon moon, which difpcls 

* the fprrow of others, . increafes mine. Sec again, where the foe of 
‘ Mura, fports in yon: grow on the bank of the Yamuna ! See, how he 

* kiffes the- lip of my rivab, and: imprints on her forehead an ornament of 
‘ pure mufle,. bkek ss the' yotujg antelope on the lunar orb ! Now, like 

* the hufband ofRETi, lie fixes white bloffoms on her dark locks, where 
‘ they, gleam, like fkflies of lightning among the curled cloud.'!. On her 

* • breads, like two .firmaments, he places- a firing of gems like a radiant 
* 'conftellation he binds oii . her arms, ^oefubas the ftalks of the water- 

lily,, and; adorned With hands . glowing, like the 'petals of its floxver, a 
‘ .Wacelet: of fapphires, which refemble, a clufter of bees. Ah ! foe, how 

* hectics roundjher waift.a rich girdle illumined -with golden bells, which, 
ie6l(39n to laiugh,, as , they, tinkle, at the inferior brightnefs of the leaiy 

* g^i^^vV^hkh. lovers; hang on their bowers to propitiate the God of 

places hen foft* fbotj as he reclines by hcT' fidd, on; 1 ^ 

* ■ srdeHt;bofdh^;j,s^d',fl[^;q^jti ■'with! itb®, 'ruddy -hue of ■YdtMNfa/' 

friend, 
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* friend, why pafs I my nights in this tangled foreft without joy, and 
‘ without hope, while the faithlefs brother of Haladhera clafps my 

* rival in his ai*ms ? Yet why, my companion, Ihouldft thou mourn, 

‘ though my perfidious youth has difappointed me ? What offence is it 
‘ of thine, if he fport with a crowd of damfels happier than I ? Mark, 

* how my foul, attradted by his irrefiflible charms, burfts from its mortal 
‘ frame, and ruflies to mix with its beloveds She, 'whom the God enjoys^ 

‘ crowned withjyhan JlowerSy fits carelefsly on a bed of leaves with Him, 

‘ whofe wanton eyes refemble blue water-lilies agitated by the breeze. 

‘ She feels no flame from the gales of Malaya with Him, Whofe words 
‘ are fweeter than the water of life. She derides the fhafts of foul-born 

* Ca'ma, with Him^ whtbfe lips are like a red lotos in full bloom. She 

* is cooled by the moon’s dewy beams* while the reclines with Him, 

* whofe hands aftd feet glow like vernal flowers. No female companion 

* deludes her, while fhc fports with Him, whofe vefture blazes like tried 

* gold. She faints not through excefs of paffion, while fhe careflfes that 

* youth, who furpafles in beauty the inhabitants of all worlds. O gale, 

* feented with fandal, who breatheft love from the regions of the fouth, 

* be propitious but for a moment ; when thou haft brought my beloved 

* before my eyes, thou mayeft freely waft away my foul. Love, with 
‘ eyes like blue water-lilies, again aflails me and triumphs j and, while 
‘ the perfidy of my. beloved rends my heart, my female friend is my foe, 
‘ the cool breeze fcorches me like a flame, and the neftar-dropping moon 

* is my poifon. Bring difeafe and death, O gale of Malaya 1 Seize my 
‘ fpirit, O God with five arrows ! I aik not mercy from thee : no more 

* will I dwell in the cottage of my father. Receive me in thy azure 

* waves, O fifter of Yama, that the ardour of my heart may he allayed !’ 

Pierced by the arrows of We,- Ihd pafled the night in the agonies of 
defpair, dnd at early ddwn thus rebuked her lover. Whom fhe faw lylhg 
proftrate before h«f and imploring her for^venefe, ; ; 

‘^Alasr 
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* Alas ! alas! Go, Ma'dhava, depart, 0 Ce'sava \fpeak not the Ian* 

* > filial her, 0 lotos-eyed God, follow her, who difpcls thy 

* care. Look at his eye half-opened, red with continued waking througli 

* the pleafurable night, yet fmiling ftill with affedion for my rival ! Thy 

* teeth, O cerulean youth, are azure as tliy complexion firom the kilfcs, 
‘ which thou haft imprinted on the beautiful eyes of thy darling graced 
‘ with dark blue powder ; and thy limbs marked with punctures in love’s 

* warfare, exhibit a letter of conqueft written on polifiied fapphircs with 

* liquid gold. That broad bofom, ftained by the bright lotos of her 
^ foot, difplays a vefture of ruddy leaves over the tree of thy heart, 

* which trembles within it. The preflure of her Kp on thine wounds 

* me to the foul. Ah ! how canft thou aflert, that we are one, fince 

* our fenfations differ thus widely ? Thy foul, O dark-limbed god, ffiows 
‘ its blacknefs externally. How couldft thou deceive a girl who relied 
‘ on thee j a girl who burned in the fever of love ? Thou roveft in 

woods, and females* are thy prey; what wonder? Even thy childifh 

* heart was malignant ; and thou gaveft death to the nurfe, who would 

* have given thee milk. Since thy tendernefs for me, of which thefe 

* forefts ufed to talk, has now vaniffred, and fmee thy breaft, reddened 
‘ by the feet of my rival, glows 'as if thy ardent paflion for her w'crc 

* burfting from it, the fight of thee, O deceiver, makes me (ah ! muft I 
‘ fay it ?) blufti at my own affefrion.’ 

Having thus inveighed againft her beloved, ihe fat overwhelmed in 
grief, and filently meditated on his charms i when her damfel foftJy ad- 
drefled her. 

■; gone ; the hght air has wafted him away. What pleafurc 

* hoWi<‘j^y beloved^ remains in thy manfion ? Continue not, refentful 

* ’woman; i^dtgnution againf thehautfulM^^ Why Ihofuldfl; 

* thou render round fmooth vaifes^ ample ^d ripe.aii ^ i^eet 

■' * fruit 
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* fruit of yon ? How often and how recently have I faid : 

“ forfake not the blooming Heri ?” Why fitteft thou fo mournful? 
‘ Why weepell thou with diftradlion, when the damfels are laughing 

* around thee ? Thou haft formed a couch of foft lotos-leaves : let thy 
‘ darling charm thy fight, while he repofes on it. Affli£t not thy foul 

* with extreme anguifli j but attend to my words, which conceal no 
‘guile. Suffer Ce'SAVA to approach: let him fpeak with exquifite 

* fweetnefs, and diffipate all thy forrows. If thou art harlh to him, who 
‘ is amiable ; if thou art proudly filent, when he deprecates thy wrath 
‘ with lowly proftrations ; if thou fhoweft averfion to him, who loves 

* thee paifionately; if, when he bends before thee, thy face be turned con- 

* temptuoufly away j by the fame rule of contrariety, the dull of fandal- 
‘ wood, which thou haft fprinkled, may become poifon ; the moon, with 

* cool beams, a fcorching fun ; the frelh dew, a confuming flame ; and 
‘ the fports of love be changed into agony.’ 

Ma'dhava was not abfent long : he returned to his beloved j whofe 
cheeks were heated by the fultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was 
dirainilhed, not wholly abated j but Ihc fecretly rejoiced at his return, 
while the lhades of night alfo were approaching, Ihe looked abafhed at 
her damfel, while He, with faulteriag accents, implored her forgivenefs. 

* Speak but one mild word, and the rays of thy fparkling teeth wHl 

* difpel the gloom of my fears. My trembling Ups, like thirfty Cha- 
.* eSras^ long to drink the moon-beams of thy cheek, 0 my darlings •mho 
‘ art naturally fo tender-hearted^ abandon thy caufelefs indignation . At this 

* moment the flame of defire confumes my heart: Oh! grant me a draught 

* of honey from the lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou boeft inexorable, grant 

* me death from the arrows of thy keen eyes make thy arms my chains ; 

* and punilh me according to thy pleafure. Thou art my life j tho)ij|ijijif£ 

* my ornament J thou art a pearl in the ocean of my mortal 1 

‘be 
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‘ be favourable now, and my heart fliall eternally be grateful. Thine 
‘ eyes, which nature formed like blue water-lilies, arc become, through 
‘ thy refentment, like petals of the crimfon lotos t oh I tinge with their 
‘ effulgence thefe my dark limbs, that they may glow like the Ihufts of 

* Love tipped with flowers. Place on my head that foot like a frcih 
‘ leaf, and lhade me from the fun of my paflion, whofc bcamvS I am un- 

* able to bear. Spread a firing of gems on thofe two loft globes ; let the 

* golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and proclaim the mild edidl of love. < 

* Say, O damfel with delicate fpeech, fliall I dye red with the juice of 
‘ alaSlaca thofe beautiful feet, which will make the full-blown land-lotos 

* blufh with fhame ? Abandon thy doubts of my heart, now indeed flut- 

* tering through fear of thy dilpleafurc, but hereafter to be fixed wholly 
‘ on thee; a heart, which has no room in it for another: none die can 

* enter it, but Love, the bodilefs God. Let him wing his arrows ; let 

* him wound me mortally; decline not, O cruel, the pleafure of feeing 
‘ me expire. Thy face is bright as the moon, though its beams drop the 

* venom of maddening defire : let thy nedareous Up be the charmer, who 

* alone has power to lull the ferpent, or fupply an antidote for his poifon. 

* Thy filence afllids me : oh ! fpeafc with the voice of mufick, and let 

* thy fweet accents allay my ardour. Abandon thy wrath, but abandon 

* not a lover, who furpaffes in beauty the fons of men, and who kneels 
‘ before thee, O thotl moft beautiful among women. Thy lips arc a 

* JBa»SuJha~£orwer } the luftre of the MaSuca beams on thy check j 
‘ thine eye outfliines the blue lotos j thy nofe is a bud of the T//a ; the 
‘ Crndz-bloOhm yields to thy teeth : thus the flowery-fliafted God faor~ 

‘ rows from thee the points of his darts, and fubducs the unxvcrfe. 

* Surely, thou defeendeft from heaven, O flendcr damfel, attended by a 
^ company of youthful goddeffcaj and all their beauties, are coHeded 

ih'tliee.’ ■ 

He fpak^ ^ appeafed by his homage, flew to Im bWer, 

; / , dad 
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clad in a gay mande. The night now veiled all vifible objects ; and the 
damfel thus exhorted Ra'dha^, while fhe decked her with beaming 
ornaments. 


‘ Follow, gentle follow the foe of : his difcourfe 

* was elegandy compofed of fweet phrafes ; he proftrated himfelf at diy 

* feet j and he now haftens to his delightful couch by yon grove of 
‘ branching Vanjulas. Bind round thy ankle rings beaming with gems ; 

* and advance with mincing Heps, like the pearl-fed Mardla. Brink 
‘ with raviflied ears the foft accents of Heri ; and feaft on love, while 

* the warbling Cocilas obey the mild ordinance of the flower-darting God. 
‘ Abandon delay : fee^. the whole affembly of flfender plants, pointing to the 

* bower with fingers of young leaves agitated by the gale, .make fignals for 
‘ thy departure. Aik thofe two round hillocks, which receive' pure dew- 
‘ drops from the garland playing on thy neck, and the buds on whofe top 
‘ ftart aloft with the thought of thy darling ; afk, and they will tell, that thy 

foul is intent on the warfare of love ; advance, fervid warrior, advance 


* with alacrity, while the found of thy tinkling WJwiUjells^ihaJl reprefent 

* martial mitiiok. tead with' thee fomc favoured mrid j. gralp* her hand 

* vwth thine, whofe fingers are long and fmooth-as' love’s arrows : march j 
*’and, with the noife of thy bracelets, proclaim’ thy approach tO the 
‘youth, who will own himfelf thy flave: “'She will come; fhe will 
“ exult on beholding me ; ftie will pour accents of delight ; flic will 
** enfold me with* eager arms; flie will melt with aflfedion:” Such arc' 
‘ his thoughts at this moment; and, thus thinkings he-’ Icwka through' the' 
*lbng avenue; Me trembles; he rejoices; he hUims;^ he- moves froth 
‘ place to place; he fain% when he Jfeeaf-theff- not coming, and' falls in 
■* his gloomy, bower. The night' now diseffeS-itt hahHiments fit for fecrecy, 


’ the’ many damfelfe; who Hafteti’ to-‘'their' plfeces^df aflignadoa-: ihe, feta' 
'off with'iilackttefs their beautifikl>eyes'} fixes dkk Srajswd/a-leaves b«|^' 
' tlicir ears; decks their locks with the deep azure, of waterr^||j||i |^4 
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‘ fprinkles mulk on their panting bofoms. The nocturnal fky, black as> 
‘ the touchftone, tries now the gold of their affedion, and is marked 
‘ with rich lines from the flalhes of dicir beauty, in which they furpals 

* the brighteft Cajlomirians' 

Ra'dha', thus incited, tripped though the forcft; but lhame over- 
powered her, when, by the light of innumerable gems, on the arms, the 
feet, and the neck of her beloved, ftie faw him at the door of his flowery 
manfion : then her damfel again addrefled her with ardent exultation. 

‘ Enter, fweet Ra'dha' the bower of Heri : feek delight, O thou, 
‘ whofe bofom laughs with the forctafle of happinefs. Enter, fwcet 
‘ Ra'diia', the bower graced with a bed of Asoca-Acasrc^ : fcck delight, 

* O thou, whofe garland leaps with joy on thy breaft. Enter, fwcet 

* Ra'diia', the bower illmruned with gay bloffomsj fcck delight, O 

* thou, whofe limbs far excel them in foftnefs. Enter, O Ra'diia', the 

* bower made cool and fragrant by gales from the woods of Malay a: feek 

* delight, O thou, whofe amorous lays arc foftcr than breezes. Enter, 

* O Ra'dha', the bower Ijwead with leaves of twining creepers : feek 

* delight, O thou,, whofe arms have been long inflexible. Enter, 

* O Ra'dha', the bower, which refounds with the murmur of honey- 

* making bees ; feek delight, O thou, whofe embrace yields more exqui- 
‘ fite fweetnefs. Enter, O Ra'dha', the bower attuned by the melodious 
‘ band of Cefd/as : feek delight, O thou, whofe lips, which outfhinc the 

* grains of the pomegranate, are embellifhed, when tliou fpeakeft, by the 
‘ brightnefs of thy teeth. Long has he borne thee in his mind; .md 
^ now, in an agony of defire, he pants to tafte nedar from thy lip. Deign 
‘ to r^ore thy fl^ve, who will bend before the lotos of thy foot, and 
*prefi: it to his irradiated bofom j a flave, who^^acknowledges himfclf 
‘ boughtii^ diee for a fingle glance from thy eye, and a tofs of thy 
‘ difdainful 
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She ended; and Ra'diia' with timid joy, darting her eyes on Go'- 
VINDA, while file inufically founded the rings of her ankles and the bells 
of her zone, entered the inyftic bower of her only beloved. T/jere JJ^e 
beheld her Ma'dhava, ’it'ho delighted in her alone % 'mho fo long hadjighed 
for her embrace ; and mohofe countenance then gleamed ‘mith excejjiiee rap- 
ture : his heart was agitated by her fight, as the waves of the deep arc 
affedled by the lunar orb. His azure breaft glittered with pearls of un- 
blcmifhed luftre, like the full bed of the cerulean Yamuna y interfperfed 
with eurls of white foam. From his graceful waift, flowed a pale yellow 
robe, which rcfcmblcd the golden dufl; of the water-lily, fcattcrcd over its 
blue petals. His paflion was inflamed by the glances of her eyes, which 
played like a pair of water-birds with azure plumage, that iport near a 
full-blown lotos on a pool in the feafon of dew. Bright eai-rings, like 
two funs, displayed in full expanfion the flowers of his cheeks and lips, 
which gliftened with the liquid radiance of fmiles. His locks, inter- 
woven with bloflbms, were like a cloud variegated with moon-beams ; 
and on his forehead flione a circle of odorous oil, extraded from the 
fundal of Malaya^ like the moon juft appearing on the d'uflcy horizon j 
while his whhle body feemed in a flame from the blaze of unnumbered 
gems. Tears of tranfport gufhed in a ftream from the full eyes of 
Ra'diia', and their watery glances beamed on her beft beloved. Even 
fliainc, which before had taken its abode in their dark pupils, was itfcif 
afliamed and departed, when the fawn-cyed Ra'diia', gazed on the 
brightened face of Grishka, while flic paffed by the foft edge of his 
couch, and the bevy of his attendant nymphs, pretending to ftrifcc the 
gnats from their checks in order to conceal their fmiles, warily retired 
from his bower. 

Go'vinda, feeing his beloved cheerful and ferene, her Ups fparldi;^ 
with fmiles, and her eye fpeaking defire, thus eagerly addrclTed 
while Ihc carelcfsly reclined on the leafy bed ftrewn with foft iJfoubms. 

VOL. 1.^, 3 s * Set 
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* Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofoni ; and let tliis couch [)c 
‘ vidorious over all, who rebel againft love. Cr<\' Jhorf Vi^pluri^ J urci 
‘ Ra'diia', to Na'ra'ya'n, thy adonr. I do thee homage ; I prd's 
‘ with my blooming palms thy feet, weary with fo lo');»; u w'alk. O that 
‘ I were the golden ring, tluit plays round thy ankh-! Speak but one 
‘ gentle Vi?ord; bid nedar drop Itx'in the hnrju iiuaiu ol thy moutin 
‘ Since the pain of abfence is removed, let me thus reaiove the thin veil 

* that envioufly hides thy charms. IJlcIl. ihould I he, il (hole railed 
‘ globes were fixed on my bofom, and the ardour ol my pailiot; allayed. 
‘ O I fuffer me to quaff the liquid blifs of thole lips ; relU^re with their 
‘ water of life thy flavc, who has long been lifelcls, whom the fire of 

* feparation has confumed. Long have tlfel'e cars heeii adhtled, iu (Iiy 
‘ abfence, by the notes of the Cdciia: relieve them with tlie round tif thy' 
‘ tinkling waift-bells, which yield mulick, almofl cipial to the mehaly of 

* thy voice. Why are thole eyes half doled ? Are they uihamed t'f I'ee- 
‘ ing a youth, to whom thy carelcfs refentment gave anguiih ? Oh ! let 
‘ afflidion ceafe : and let ceftafy drown die remembrance of forrow.’ 


In the morning Ihc rofc difarrayed, and iicr eyes betrayed a nlgju 
without Humber ; when the yellow-robed Ch)d, wlio ga/cil on her with 
tranfport, thus meditated on her charms in his hcuveiity mind ; ♦ '['hough 

* her locks he diffitfed at random, though the iiilire of her lips be Ijulctl, 
‘ though her garland and zone be fallen from their endiauiing llaiions, 
‘ and though fhc hide their places with her Itands, looking; toward me 
‘ with bafhful filencc, yet even thus dlfan'anged, live fills me with ex- 

* tatic delight.’ But Ra'dha', preparing to array iicrlelf, before the 
company of nymphs could fee hex confufion, Jpakc thus witlx exultation 
to her obfequious lover. 


^ * Place, O fon of Yadu, with fingers cooler than fandal-wood, plaee a 
* circlet of mu& on this breaft, which refembles a vafe of confecrated 

* water, 
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water, crowned with frefh leaves, and fixed near a vernal bcwer, to 
‘ propitiate the God of Love. Place, my darling, the glofly powder, 

‘ which would make the blackeft bee envious, on this eye, whofe glances 
‘ are keener than arrows darted by the hufband of Reti. Fix, O ac- 
‘ compliflred youth, the two gems, which form part of love’s chain, in 
‘ thefc ears, whence the antelopes of thine eyes may run downwards and 
‘ fport at pleafure. Place now a frefh circle of mufk, black as the lunar 
‘ fpots, on the moon of my forehead ; and mix gay flowers on my trelTes 
‘ with a peacock’s feathers, in graceful order, that they may wave like 

* the banners of Ca'ma. Now replace, O tender hearted, the loofe or- 

* naments of my vefture; and refix the golden bells of my girdle on 
‘ their deftined ftation, which refembles thofe hills, where the God with 
‘ five fhafts, who deftroyed Sam bar, keeps his elephant ready for 
‘ battle.’ 

While fhe fpake, the heart of Yadava triumphed ; and, obeying her 
fportful bchefts, he placed mufky fpots on her bofom and forehead, dyed 
her temples with radiant hues, embellifhed her eyes with additional 
blacknefs, decked her braided hair and her neck with frefh garlands, and 
tied on her wrifts the loofened bracelets, on her ankles the beamy rings, 
and round her waill the zone of bells, that founded with ravifhing 
melody. 

Whatever is delightful in tire modes of mufick, whatever is divine in 
meditations on Vishnu, whatever is exquifite in the fweet ait of love, 
whatever is graceful in the fine ftrains of poetry, all that let the happy 
and wife learn from the fongs of JayadeVa, whofe foul is united with 
the foot of Na'ra'yan. May that Heri be your fupport, who ex- 
panded himfelf into an infinity of bright forms, when, eager to gaze 
with myriads of eyes on the daughter of the ocean, he difplayed his 
great charader of the all-pervading deity, by the multiplied refiedions of 

hk 
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his divine perfon in the nuttiberlefs gems on the many heads of the king 
of feipents, whom he chofe for his couch; that liURt, who removing 
the lucid veil from tire bofom of Pedma', and fiKing his eyes on the de- 
licious buds, that grew on it, diverted her attention by declarin'!; that, 
when flie had chofen him as her bridegroom near the iea of milk, the 
difappointed hulband of Pervati drank in defpair the venom, which 
dyed his neck azure ! 


REMARKS 
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THE ISLAND OF 
HINZUAN OR JOHANNA^ 
By The PRESIDENT. 


Hinzuan (a name, which has been gradually corrupted into 
%uaine, Anjtian^ ^ nanny ^ and 'Johanna) has been governed about two 
centuries by a colony of Arabs^ and exhibits a curious inftance of the 
flow approaches toward civilization, which are made by a flnall com- 
munity, with many natural advantages, but with few means of improv- 
ing them. An account of this African ifland, in which we hear the 
language and fee the manners of Arabia^ may neither be uninterefting in 
itfelf, nor foreign to the objeds of inquiry propofed at the inftitution of 
our Society, 

On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after a voyage, in the Crocodile^ of 
ten weeks and two days from the rugged iflands of Cape Ferdy our eyes 
were delighted with a profped fo beautiful, that neither a painter nor a 
poet could pcrfcdly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, that it can juftly 
be conceived by fuch only, as have been in our preceding fituation. It 
was the fun rifuig in full fplendour on the ifle of May at a (as the fcamen 
called it) which we had joyfully diftinguiflicd the preceding afternoon 

by 
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by- the height of its peak, and which now appeared at no great diHanec 
from the windows of our cabin ; while Tihiz/ian^ for whiclx we had I'o 
long panted, was plainly difcenublo a-hcad, where its higli lands pre- 
fented themfelves wdth remarkable bolducfi. 'I'lie v.'ea'.l\cr vr.u! i'air; the 
water, fmooth ; and a gentle breeze drove us cafiy l-eiinv tlinner-limc 
round a rock, on which the Brillumi llrnek jtiil a year Is ore, into a 
commodious road *, where we dropped our anchor early in die evening: 
we had feen Mohila^ another lifter ifland, in die courfe of the day. 


The fidgate was prefently furrouuded with canoes, and tlic deck foon 
crowded with natives of all ranks, from the higli-horn chief, w'ho waflicd 
linen, to the half-naked Have, wlio only pudiilcd. IMoft oC timn hutl let- 
ters of recommendation from Englijlmm^ which none of them were able 
to read, though they fpoke EngUJIi intelligibly \ and foine appeared vain 
of titles, which our countrymen had given them in play, according to 
their fuppofed ftations ; wc had Lords ^ Dukes^ and Erhica on board, 
foliciting our cuftom and importuning us for prefents. In fa£t they 
were too fenfible to be proud of empty founds, I)ut jii/lly imagined, that 
thofe ridiculous titles would ferve as xnarks of tlillinclion, aiul, bv at- 
trading notice, procure for them fomething fuhftantial. ’I'lic only ineu 
of real confequence in the iiland, whom wc f.iw bel'oiv we iamied, were 
the Governor Abdui.laij, fecond coufm to the king, and Jiis Isrother 
Alwi', with their feveral fons j all of whom will again be particularly 
mentioned : they underftood Arabkk^ Icemcd '/.cxiicxts in the Akbamn}-:^ 
dan faith, and admired my copies of the Alkoran j fame verfeu of which 
they read, whilft Alwi' pcnifed the opening of another Aratmu manu- 
feript, and explained it in EngHp more accurately than could have been 
expeded. 


The next morning fhowed tis the iiland in all its beauty j and the 
* Lat. I20, 4f. S. Long. 44^ *5'. E. by the Mafter. 

fecnc 
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Icehe was fo diverfified, that a diftindt view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the beft pencil : you muft, therefore, be fatisfied with a 
mere defeription, written on the vciy fpot and compared attentively with 
the natural landfcape. We were at anchor in a fine bay, and before us 
was a vafl amphitheatre, of which you may form a general notion by 
piduring in your minds a multitude of hills infinitely varied in fize and 
figure, and then fuppofing them to be thrown together, with a kind of 
artlefs fymmetry, in all imaginable pofitions. The back ground was a 
fcrics of mountains, one of which is pointed, near half a mile perpendi- 
cularly high from the level of the fca, and little more than three miles 
from the Ihorc : all of them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquifite verdure. I had feen many a mountain of a 
ftupendous height in Wales and Stviffcrland, but never faw one before, 
round the bofom of which the clouds were almoft continually rolling, 
while its green furamit roic flourifliing above them, and received from 
them an additional bright nets. Next to this diftant range of hills was 
another tier, part of wliich appeared charmingly verdant, and part rather 
barren ; but the contrail: of cttlhurs changed even this nakednefs into a 
beauty : nearer ftill were innumerable mountains, or rather clifis, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite to the beach ; fo that every 
lhadc of green, the fwceteft of colours, was difplayed at one view by land 
and by water. But nothing conduced more to the variety of this en- 
chanting profpedl;, than the many rows of pahn-trees, cfpecially the tall 
and graceful Areca's^ on the flroi'es, in the valleys, and on the ridges of 
hills, where one might almofl; fuppofc them to have been planted regu- 
larly by defign. A more beautiful appearance can fcarce be conceived, 
than fuch a number of elegant palms in fuch a fituation, with luxuriant 
tops, like verdant plumes, placed at juft intervals, and Ihowing between 
them part of the remoter landfcape, while they left the reft to be fupplied 
by the beholder’s imagination. The town of Matjamiulb lay oii bur 
left, remarkable at a diftance for tlie tower of the principal mofque, 

which 
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which was built by Hali'maii, a qucon of ibo iilam!, fron wlior,-! j'tc 
prcfent king is defcended; a little on our right was a fuuili town, called 
Bantcini. Neither the tcrritoiy of MVe, with its olivoH, daic-treot:^ Ciul 
cyprelTes, nor the illes of Hkres^ with their dcllglilful orange-gcovc'!, 
appeared fo charming to me, as the view froiu the road oi' ■, 
which, iieverthelefs, is tar furpalfed, as the (laplahi of the 
aflured us, by many of the illands in the Ibutliern ocean. If life were 
not too fliort for the complete dlfchargc of all our refpedive duties, pub- 
lick and private, and for the acquifitiou even of nccellary knovvleiigc 
in any degree of perfedion, with how much plealurc and improvement 
might a great part of it be fpent in admiring the beauties of this wonder- 
ful orb, and contemplatmg tlic nature of man in ail its varieties ! 

We haftened to tread on firm land, to W'hich we had been I'o long dif- 
ufed, and went on thorc, after breakfuft, to fee tlic town, and return the 
Governor’s vifit. As we walked, attended Ity a crowd of n;iti\'es, I fur- 
prized them by reading aloud an Arabkk infeription over the gate of a 
mofque, and ftill more, when I entered if, by cji}jlaiiung four fentences, 
which were wn-itteu very dillindly on the wall, Jigniiying, “ that the 
“ world was given us for our own cdiiicalion, not for the pnrpoib (*I‘ railing 
“ fumptuous buildings ; life, for the difeharge of moral and religious 

duties, not for plcafiirablc indulgences; weaitii, to he liberally hc- 
« flowed, not avaricioufly hoarded; ami le.ruinj*;, to pnicluce good 
“ adtions, not empty difputca.” Wc could not hut ivl’ped tlie tetuple 
even of a falfe prophet, in which wc found liich exedieut morality : we 
faw nothing better among the Rm/y/j trumpery m the dunrh at 
When wc came to Abdullah’s houfe, wc were cmnluded through a 
fmll court-yard into an open room, on each fide of whidi was a large 
and convenient fofa, and above it a high bod-pluce in a dark rcct.-fs, over 
which a chintz, counterpoint hung down from the ceiling : tliis is the 
general form of the beft room# in the iiland j and moft of the tolerable 

lujufes 
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Iioufes have a fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the court, that 
there may be at all hours a place in the fhade for dinner or for repofe. 
We were entertained with ripe dates from Yemen^ and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts ; but the heat of the room, which feemed acceflible to all, who 
chofc to enter it, and the fcent of mufk or civet, with which it was per- 
fumed, foon made us. defirous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I be 
detained long by the Arabick manufcripts, which the Governor pro- 
duced, but which appeared of little ufe, and confequently of no value, 
except to fuch as love mere curiofities : one of them, indeed, relating to 
the penal law of the Mohammedans^ I would gladly have purchafed at a 
juft price ; but he knew not what to afk, and I knew, that better books 
on that fubje£t might be procured in Bengal, He then offered me a 
black boy for one of my Alkorans, and prefled me to barter an Indian 
drefs, which he had feen on board the fliip, for a cow and calf: the 
golden flippers attracted him moft, fince his wife, he faid, would like to 
wear them ; and, for that reafon, I made him a prefent of them ; but 
had deftined the book and the robe for his fuperior. No high opinion 
could be formed of Sayyad Abdullah, who feemed very eager for gain, 
?aid very fervile where he expeded. it. 

Our next vifit was to Shaikh Sa^lim, the Hng’s eldeft fon ; and, if we 
had feen him firft, the ftate of civilization in Hinzibn would have ap- 
peared at its loweft ebb : the worft EngliJIj hackney in the worft ftable 
is better lodged, and looks more princely than this heir apparent ; but, 
though his mien and apparel were extremely favage, yet allowance 
Ihoiild have been made for his illnefs ; which, as we afterwards learned, 
was an, abfeefs in the fpleen, a diforder not uncommon in that country, 
and frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian praftice, by the adftual 
cautery. He was incefiantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with 
ihell-lime j a cuftom borrowed, I fuppofe, from the Indians^ who greatly 
improve the compofidon with fpices and betel-leaves, to which they for- 

tOL. I. 3 T merly 
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ni'erly added camphor ; all- the natives of rank chewed it, hut not, I 
thiiik, to fo gi-eat an excefs. Prince vSa'lim from time to time ga/.cd at 
himfelf with complacency in a piece of broken looking-glafs, which wa;; 
glued on a fmall board ; a fpccimcn of wrctchcdncfs, which xve obforvod 
in no other lioufc ; but many circumllanccs convinced us, tlut the ap- 
parently low condition of his royal Ixighncfs, who was not on bad ternta 
with his father, and feemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from 
his avarice. His brother Hamdullaii, who generally relidcs in the 
town of Domom, has a very different charadter, being efteemed a man of 
worth, good fenfe, and learning : he had come, the day before, to Mat- 
fomudo^ on hearing that an Btnglijh frigate was in the road ; and I, having 
gone out for a few minutes to read an Arabick infcnptioii, found him, on 
my return, devouring a manufeript, which I had left with fomc of the 
company. He is a Kad% or Mobammedan ; and, as he feemed to 
have more knowledge than lus countrymen, I was extremely concerned, 
that I had fo little converfation with him. The king, Shiikb Aumkd, 
has a younger fon, named Abdullah, whofc ufual refidencc is in the 
town of Wdnt^ which he feldom IcavCvS, as tlie date of his health is vejy 
infirm. Since the fucceflion to the title and authority of Su/za// is not 
unalterably fixed in one line, but Xequircs confirmation by the idfiefs of 
the ifland, it is not improbable, that they may hereafter he conferred on 

prince Hamdullah. 

♦ 

A little beyond the hole, in which Sa'lim received us, was his b'aram^ 
or the apartment of his women, which he permitted us all to fee, not 
through politenefs to ftrangers, as we believed at firfi:, but, as I learned 
^erwards.ffom his own lips, in expedation of a prefent: wc faw only 
two or three miferable creatures with their heads covered, while the 
favourite, as we fuppofed, flood behind a coarfe curtain, and fliowcd 
her ankles under it loaded with filver riugsj which, if fhe was capable 
of refle(aion> have, coafidcred p glkermg fettew rasher than 

ornaments } 
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ornameats ; but a rational being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild beaft, expofed to perils and hunger in a foreft, to the fplendid 
mifery of being wife or miftrefs to Sa lim. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was defirous of fhowing me his books ; 
but the day was too far advanced, and I promifed to vifit him fome 
other morning. The governor, however, prevailed on us to fee his 
place in the countiy, where he invited us to dine the next day ; the walk 
was extremely pleafant from the town to the fide of a rivulet, which 
formed in one part a fmall pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot of a hill ; but the dining- 
room was little bettar than an open bam, and was recommended only by 
the coolnefs of its fhade. Abdullah would accompany us on our re- 
turn to the fhip, together with two Muftis^ who fpoke Arabick indiffer- 
ently, and feemed eager to fee all my manuferipts ; but they were very 
moderately learned, and gazed with ftupid wonder on a fine copy of the 
Hamdfah and on other collections of ancient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black mellenger, with a tawny lad as his 
interpreter, came from prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his perfpec- 
tive-glafs, wiflied to procure another by purchafe or barter: a polite 
anfwcr was returned, and fteps taken to gratify his wifties. As we on 
our part expreffed a defire to vifit the king at Domdnt^ the prince’s mef- 
fenger told us, that his matter would, no doubt, lend us palanquins 
(for there was not a horfe in the ifland) and order a fufficient number of 
his vaffals to carry us, whom we might pay for their trouble, as we 
thought juft ; we commiffioned Hm, therefore, to afic that favour, and 
begged, that all might be ready for our excurfion before funrife ; that 
we might efcape the heat of the noon, which, though it was the middle 
of winter, we had found exceffive. The boy, whofe name was 
Madi, ftayed with us longer than his companion ; there ww.fomething 

in 
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in Ws look fo ingenuous, and in his broken EjigliJh fo fnnplo, that wc 
encouraged him to continue his innocent prattle. He wrote and read 
Arabick tolerably well, and fet down at my defire the names of fcveral 
towns in the ifland, which. He firft told mo, was properly called ///>/- 
zuan. The fault of begging for whatever he liked, he had in common 
with the governor and other nobles ; but hardly in a greater degree : his 
firft petition for fome lavender-water was readily granted ; and a finall 
bottle of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had fiificrcd him, he 
would have kifled our feet ; but it was not for himfelf that he rcjt) 5 ccd 
fo extravagantly : he told us with tears ftarting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleafed with it, and the idea of her plcafurc feemed to 
fill him with rapture ; never did I fee filial affedion more warmly felt 
or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaffcdcdJy csprelTed ; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the ofiicers, who thought him artful. His 
mother’s name, he faid, was Fa'tima ; and he importuned us to vifit 
her j conceiving, I fuppofe, that all mankind muft love and admire her j 
we promifed to gratify him ; and, having made him feveral prefents, 
permitted him to return. As he reminded me of Ar , addin in the Ara- 
bian tale, I defigned to give him that name in a rcconmicjidatory letter, 
which he prefled me to write, inftcad of St. Dominoo, as ibmc Euro^ 
pean vifiter had ridiculoufly called him ; but, fince the allufion would not 
have been generally known, and fmcc the title of AlMU\n^ or Emncncc 
in Eaith^ might have offended his fuperiors, I thoiiglu it advifal>le for 
him to keep his African name. A very indifferent dinner was prepared 
for us at tlte houfe of the Governor, whom wc did not fee the whole 
day, as it was the beginning of Ramadiin^ the Mobammciftin lent, and he 
was engaged iu his devotions, or made them his cxcute i Intt his elcicft 
fon iat by us, while wc dined, togedier with Md'sa, who was employed, 

jointly with his brother Husain, as purveyor to the Cuaptain of the 
frigate. , 
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Having obferved a very elegant flirub, that grew about fix feet high 
in the court-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with pleafure, 
that it was hinna^ of which I had read fo much in Arabian poems, and 
which European Botanifts have ridiculoufly named Lawfonia: Mu's A 
bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having moiftened them with water, ap- 
plied them to our nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a £hort time, 
became of a dark orange-fcarlet. I had before conceived a different idea 
of this dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the Arabs to imitate the 
natural rednefs of thofe parts in young and healthy perfons, which in all 
countries mull be confidered as a beauty : perhaps a lefs quantity of 
hinna^ or the fame differently prepared, might have produced that effedt. 
The old men in Arabia ufed the fame dye to conceal their grey hair, 
while their daughters were dying their lips and gums black, to fet off 
the whitenefs of their teeth ; fo univerfal in all nations and ages are per- 
fonal vanity, and a love of difguifing truth j though in all cafes, the far- 
ther our fpecies recede from nature, the farther they depart from true 
beauty : and men at leiift fliould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit for any 
purpofe or on any occallon : if the women of rank at Parts, or thofe in 
London who wifti to imitate them, be inclined to call the Arabs barba- 
rians j let them view tlieir own head-dreffes and cheeks in a glafs, and, 
if they have left no room for bluflies, be inwardly at leaf!: afliamed of 
their cenfure. 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the mountains in a winding 
path amid plants and trees no lefs new tluin beautiful, and regretted ex- 
ceedingly, that very few of them were in bloffom j as I fhould then have 
had Icifure to examine them. Curiofity led me from hill to hill ;• and I 
came at laft to the fourcea of a rivulet, which we had palfed near the 
Ihorc, and from which the fliip was to be fupplied with excellent water. I 
fiiw no birds on the mountains but Guinea-fowl, which might have been 
eafily caught; no infedts were troublcfome to me, but mofquitcis } and I 

• had 
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had no fear of venomous reptiles, having been afliirccl, that the air was 
too pure for any to exift in it ; but I was often unwillingly a caufc of 
fear to the gentle and harmlefs lizard, who ran among the flirubs. On 
my return I miffed the path, by which I had afeended ; but, having met 
feme blacks laden with yams and plantains, 1 was by them directed to 
another, which led me round, through a charming grove of cocoa-trccs, 
to the Governor’s country-feat, where our entertainment was clofed by 
a fillabub, which the Engl^ had taught the Mufelmans to make for 
them. 

We received no anfwer from Sa'lim j nor, indeed, expedited one i 
fince we took for granted, that he could not but approve our iutentioii cd 
vifiting his father ; and we went on fhore before fuurii'c', in full cxpcdla- 
tion of a pleafant excurfion to Domefm ; but we were happily difap- 
pointed. The fervants, at the prince’s door, told us coolly, tlut their 
mafter was indxfpofed, and, as they believed, afleep ; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durft: not dii- 
tuxb him. Alwi' foon came to pay us his compliments ; and was fol- 
lowed hy his eldeft fon, Ahmed, with whom wc walked to the gaulens 
of the two princes SaTim and Hamdhllah ; the fituation was naturally 
good, but wild and defolate j and, in SaTim’s garden, which wc entered 
through a miferable hovel, wc faw a convenient bathing-place, well-built 
with ftone, but then in great diforder, and a fhed, by way of fummer- 
houfe, like that under wMch we dined at the governor’s, but fmaller and 
iefs neat. On the ground lay a kind of cradle about fix feet long, and 
, little more than one foot in breadth, made of cords twilled in a foit of 
dumfy network, with a long thick bambu fixed to each fide of it ; tills, 
we, heard with furprize, was a royal palanquin, and one of the vehicles, 
in which we were to have been rocked on men’s fiioulders over the 
mountains. : lhad much converfation with, Ahmed, whom I found in- 
telligent and coramuiiicative : he told me, that feverai of his countrymen 

compofed 
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compofed fongs and tunes } that he was himfelf a paflionate lover of 
poetry and mufick ; and that, if we would dine at his houfe, he W'^ould 
play and fing to us. We declined his invitation to dinner; as we had 
made a conditional promife, if ever we pafled a day at MatfamMoy to 
eat our curry with Bank Gibu, an honeft man, of whom we purchafed 
eggs and vegetables, and to whom fome Englijhman had given the title of 
lord^ which made him extremely vain ; we could, therefore, make Sayyad 
Ahmed only a morning vifit. He fung a hymn or two in Arabick^ 
and accompanied his drawling, though pathetick, pfalmody with a kind 
of mandoline, which he touched with an awkward quill : the inftrument 
was very imperfect, but feemed to give him delight. The names of the 
ftrings were written on it in Arabian or Indian figures, Ample and com- 
pounded j but I could not think them worth copying. He gave Cap- 
tain Williamson, who wifhed to prefent fome^ literary curiofities. to 
the library at Dublin^ a fmall roll containing a hymn in Arabick letters, 
but in the language of Mombazd^ which was mixed with Arabick ; but it 
hardly deferved examination, fince the ftudy of languages has little in- 
trinfick value, and is only ufeful as the inftrument of real knowledge, 
which we can fcarce expe<^ from the poets of the Mozambique^ Ahmed 
would, I believe, have heard our European airs (I always except French 
melody) with rapture, for his favourite tunc was a common In^b jig, 
with which he feemed wonderfully affeded. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vifiting old Alwi', according 
to my promife, and prince Sa'lim, whofe character I had not then dif- 
covered ; I refolved for that purpofe to ftay on fliorc alone, our dinner 
with Gibu having been fixed at an early hour. Alwi' fhowed me his 
manuferipts, which chiefly related to the ceremonies and ordinances of 
his own religion ; and one of them, which I had formerly feenin Europe, 
was a collcffcion of fublime and elegant hymns in praife of Mohammad, 
with explanatory notes in the margin t T requefted him to read one of 

them 
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them after the manner of the Arabs^ and he chanted It in a flrain by no 
means unpleafing ; but I am perfuaded, that he undcrflood it very iinpcr- 
fedly. The room, which was open to the llrcct, was prefently crow<icd 
with vifiters, moft of whom were Mufti's, or F.xjmmkrs of the Lav>; 
and Alwi' delirotis, perhaps, to difplay his zeal before them at the cx- 
penfe of good breeding, direded my uticntion to a pallagc in a commen- 
tary on the Koran, which I found levelled al the Cbrijlums. 'Fhe com- 
mentator, having related with feme additions (but, on the whole, not in- 
accurately) the circumftances of the temptation, puts this Ipeeeh into the 
mouth of the tempter : “ though I am unable to delude thee, yet I will 
" miflead, by thy means, more human creatures, than thou wilt let 
“ right.” ‘ Nor was this menace vain (lays the Mohan/mtuitn writcr)j 

* for the inhabitants of a region many thoufand leagues in extent are Hill 
‘ fo deluded by the devil, that they impioufly call Fsa the fou of Cion : 
*■ heaven preferve us, he adds, from blafphcming Cbrijiitms us well as 
‘ blafpheming Jem,' Although a religious dil'pute with iln)re ohllinafe 
zealots would have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet they dcfcrvctl, I 
thought, a flight reprehcnfion, as the attack feemed to be concerted 
among them. * The commentator, laid 1, was much to Idame for palFing 

* fo indiferiminate and hafty a cenfurc : the title, which gave your kgif- 
‘ lator, and gives you, fuch olFencc, was often applied in futkii, by a 
‘ bold figure agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, tliougli unufual in Arabkk, 
‘ to angels, to holy men, and even to all mankind, who are coinmamiinl to 
‘ call God their Father ; and in this large fenfe, the Apolllc to the A’o- 

* mans calls the eled the children of God, and the Messiah thc/zy/- 
•‘horn among many brethren i but the words only begotten ure applied 
‘ tranfcendently and incomparably to him. alone*' j and, as for me, who 

* hriieve the feriptures, which you alfo profefs to lielicve, though you af- 

* fert without proof that we have altered them, I cannot refufe him an 

* ^*”*1*.?* 3’ Banow, 231, 232, 251. 

‘appellation, 
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appellation, though far furpaffmg our reafon, by which he is diftin- 
guiflied in the Gofpel ; and the believers inMuHAMMED, who exprefsly 
names him the Mejiahy and pronounces him to have been born of a , 
virgin, which alone might fully juftify the phrafe condemned by this 
author, are thcmfelves condemnable for cavilling at words, when they 
cannot object to the fubftance of our faith confiftently with their own.’ 
riic Mufelmans had nothing to fay in reply ; and the converfation was 
hanged. 

I was aftoniflied at the queftions, which Alwi' put to me concerning 
he late peace and the independence of America j the fevcral powers and 
efources of Britain and France, Spain and Holland', the charader and 
uppofed views of the Emperor ; the comparative ftrength of the Ruffian, 
mperial, and Oilman armies, and their refpedive modes of bringing 
lieir forces to adion: I anfwered him without referve, except on the 
;ate of our pofleffions in India ; nor were my anfwers loft ; for I obferved, 
lat all the company were varioufly affeded by them j generally with 
mazement, often with concern j elpecially when I deferibed to them the 
rcat force and admirable difcipliae of the Aujirian army, and the ftupid 
rejudiccs of the Turks, whom nothing can induce to abandon their old 
'artarian habits, and expofed the weaknefs of their empire in Africa, and 
ven in the more diftaut provinces of AJia. In return he gave me clear, 
ut general, information concerning the government and commerce of 
is illand ; “ his country, lie faid, was poor, and produced few articles of 
trade ; but, if they could get money, ‘which they mm preferred to play^^ 
things (thofc were his woi’da), they might cafily, he added, procure 
foreign commodities, and exchange them advantageoufly with their 
neighbours in the iflands and on the continent ; thus wth a little 
money, faid he, we purchafe miifkets, powder, balls, cutlaffes, knives, 
cloths, raw cotton, and other articles brought from Bombay, and #ith 
thofe wc trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce/ of the country 
vot,, I. :? t,T or 
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“ or for dollars, with which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo 
“ forth, in that ifland. With gold, which wc receive from your ihips, 
“.we can procure elephants’ teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who 
“ barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of iron, and the Portuguese 
“ in that country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
“ commodities : thofe cloths we difpofe of lucratively in the three neigh- 
“ bouring iflands ; whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit, 
“ which grows in Comara, and Jlaves, which wc buy aUb at other places, 
“ to which we trade j and we carry on this trafSek in our own veil'els.” 

Here I could not help exprefling my abhorrence of their JIme-irade,. 
and afked him by what law they claimed a property in rational bciitgs ; 
fince our Creator had given our fpecies a dominion, to be moderately 
exercifed, over the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, but none 
to man over man, “ By no law, anfwered he, unlefs ncccflity be a law. 
** There are nations in Madagafcar and in Jlfrica, who know neither 
“ God, nor his Prophet, 'nor Moses, nor David, nor the Messiah : 
“ thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take many captives ; whom, if 
“ they could not fell, they would certainly kill. Inrlividuaks among them 
“ are in extreme poverty, and have numbers of children j who, if they 
“ cannot be difpofed of, muft periflr tlirough hunger, together with their 
“ miferable parents: by purchafing thefe wretches, we preferve their 
“ lives^ and, perhaps, thofe of many otliers, ;whom our money relieves. 
** The fum of the argument is this ; if wc buy them, they will live } if 
« they become valuable fervants, they will live comfortably j but, if they 
“ are not fold, they muft die miferably.” ‘ There may be, faid I, fuch 

* cafes J but you fallacioufly draw a general conclufion from a few par- 

* dcular inftances j and this is the very J&llacy, which, on a thoufand 

* other occafiotts, deludes mankind. It is not to be doubted, that a conftant 

* and gainful traffick in human creatures foments war, in which captive# 

* are always madcj and keeps up that perpetual enmity* wluch you 

* pretend 
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* pretend to be the caufe of a pra£tice in itfelf reprehenfible, 'while in 
‘ truth it is its effeSi ; the fame traJSick encourages lazinefs in feme 
‘ parents, who might in general fupport their families by proper induf. 

* try, and feduces others to ftifle their natural feelings ; at moft your 
‘ redemption of thofe unhappy children can amount only to a perfonal 
‘ contraa, implied between you, for gratitude and reafonable fervice on 

* their part, for kindnefs and humanity on yours ; but can you think 
‘ your part performed by difpofing of them againft their wills with as 
‘ much indifference, as if you were felling cattle ; efpecially as they might 
‘ become readers of the Kordn^ and pillars of your faith ?’ “ The law, faid 
“ he, forbids our felling them, when they are believers in the Prophet ; 
“ and little children only are fold ; nor they often, or by all mafters.” 
‘ You, who believe in Mohammed, faid I, are bound by the fpirit and 
‘ letter of his laws to take pains, that they alfo may believe in him ; 
‘ and, if you negleft fo important a duty for fordid gain, I do not fee 
‘ how you can hope for profperity in this world, or for happinefs in the 
‘ next.’ My old friend and the Muftis aflented, and muttered a few 
prayers j but probably forgot my preaching, before many minutes had 
pafled. 

So much time had flipped away in this converfatxon, that I could make 
but a fbort vifit to prince Sa'lim ; and my view in vifxtiug him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Domo'ni as early as poffible on the next 
morning. His appearance was more favage than ever j and I found him 
in a difpofition to complain bitterly of the Eng/ifj : « No acknowledge- 
“ ment, he faid, had been made for the kind attentions of himfelf and 
“ the chief men in his countiy to the officers and people of the Brilltani^ 
“ though a whole year had clapfed fmee the wreck.” I really wondered 
at the forgetfulnefs, to which alone fuch a negle£fc could be imputed j 
and affixi-ed him, that I would exprefs my opinion botli in Bengal ao4;:in, 
letters to England. “We have little, faid he, to hope from letters j for, 

“ when 
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« when we have been paid with them inftead of money, and liave fhown 
« them on board your fhips, we have commonly been treated with dif- 
« dain, and often with imprecations.” I aflured him, that cither tlioi'e 
letters muft have been xvritten coldly and by very obfeure perfons, or 
Ihown to very ill-bred men, of whom there were too many in all na- 
tions ; but that a few inllanccs of rudenefs ought not to ghc him a 
general prejudice againft our national charailer. “ But you, faiil he, 
“ are a wealthy nation ; and we are indigent : yet, though all our groves 
« of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, are ever at your fervicc, you 
“ always try to make hard bargains with us for what you chulc to dif- 
“ pofe of, and frequently will neither fell nor give thofe things, which 
“ we principally want.” “ To form, faid I, a jufl tpinioii ol* Eng/ijhwefiy 
« you muft vilit us in our own ifland, or at leaft in India j here wc arc 
« ftrangers and travellers : many of us have no defign to trade m any 
“ country, and none of us think of trading in Binzmn^ where wc Hop 
« only for refrefliment. The clothes, arms, or inftruments, which you 
“ may want, are commonly neceftary or convenient to us j but, if Stiyyad 
« Alwi' or his fons were to be ftrangers in our country, you would 
“ have no reafon to boaft of fuperior hofpitality.” He then Ihowed me, 
a fecond time, a part of an old filk veft with the ftar of the order of the 
Thiftle, and begged me to explain the motto j exprelTmg a wifti, that the 
order might be conferred on him by the King of England in return for 
his good offices to the EngKJh. I reprefented to him the impoffil>ility of 
his being gratified, and took occafion to fay, that there was more true 
dignity in their own native titles, than in thofe of prince^ duke^ and lard^ 
which had been idly given them, but had no conformity to their man- 
ners or the conftitution of their government. 

This converfation being agreeable to neither of us, I changed it by 
defiring, that the paknqmns and bearers might be ready next morning 

as early as poffibk : he anfwered, that his palanquins were at our lervdce 

for 
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for nothing, but that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of bearers ; 
that it was the ftated price ; and that Mr. Hastings had paid it, when 
he went to vifit the king. This, as I learned afterwards, was falfe j but, 
in all events, I knew, that he would keep the dollars himfelf, and give 
nothing to the bearers, who deferved them better, and whom he would 
compel to leave their cottages, and toil for his profit. “ Can you 
“ imagine, I replied, that we would employ four and twenty men to 
“ bear us fo far on their fhoulders without rewarding them amply ? But 
“ fince they are free men (fo he had aflured me) and not your flaves, 

“ we will pay them in proportion to their diligence and good behaviour ; 

“ and it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to make a previous 
** bargain.” I fhowed him an elegant copy of the Korkn^ which I 
deftined for his father, and deferibed the reft of my prefentj but he 
coldly afked, “ if that was all had he been king, a purfe of dry dollars 
would have given him more pleafure than the fineft or holieft manu- 
feript. Finding him, in converfing on a variety of fubjefts, utterly void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, and faw him no more ; but 
promifed to let him know for certain whether we fhonld make our in- 
tended excurfion. 

We dined, in tolerable comfort, and had occafion, in the courfe of the 
day, to obferve the manners of the natives in the middle rank, who arc 
called Banas^ and all of whom have flaves conftantly at work for them : 
we vifited the mother of Comboma''di, who feemed in a ftation but 
little raifed above indigence j and her hufband, who was a mariner, bar- 
tered an Arabkk treatife on aftronomy and navigation, which he had 
read, for a fea compafs, of which he weU knew the ufe. 

In the morning I had converfed with two very old Arabs of Yemen, 
who had brought fome’ articles of trade to Hinzukni and in the after- 
noon I met another, who had come from Majkat (where at that time 

there 
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there was a civil war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred ftand of 
arms. I told them all that I loved their nation, and they returned my 
compliments with great warmth ; efpecially the two old men, who were 
near fourfeore, and reminded me of Zohair and Ha'reth. 

So bad an account had been given me of the road over the mountains, 
that I difluaded my companions from thinking of the journey, to which 
the Captain became rather difinclined ; but, as I wiihed to be fully ac- 
quainted with a country, which I might never fee again, I wrote the 
next day to Sa'lim, requefting him to lend me one palanquin and to 
order a fuffxcient number of men ; he fent me no written anlwer ; which 
I aferibe rather to his incapacity than to rudenefs ; but the Governor, 
with Alwi' and two of his fons, came on board in the evening, and 
faid, that they had feen my letter ; that all fliould be ready ; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars, I fiid I wmuld pay 
more, but it fliould be to the men themfelves, according to their be- 
haviour. They returned fomewhat dilTatisfied, after I had played at 
chefs with Alwi'*s younger fon, in whofc manner and addrefs there 
was fomething remarkably plcafmg. 

Before funrife on the ad of I went alone on flmrc, with a 

fmall bafket of fuch provifions, as I might w'ant in the courfc of the day, 
and with fome cuJhions to make the prince’s palanquin at lead a tolera- 
ble vehicle j but the prince was refolved to receive the dollars, to which 
his men were entitled ; and he knew, that, as I wa.s eager for the jour- 
ney, he could preferibe his own terms. Old Alwi' met me on the 
beach, and brought excufes from Sa'eim ; who, he faid, was indiipofed. 
He conduded me to his houfe; and feemed rather defirous of perfuading 
me to abandon my defign of vifiting the king ; but I affured him, that, 
if the prince, would not fupply me with proper attendants, I would walk 
to Domom with my own fervants and a guide. * S&M Sa'lim, he laid, 
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‘ was miferably avaricious ; that he was afhamed of a kinfman with fuch 
‘ a difpofition ; but that he was no lefs obftinate than covetous ; and 
‘ that, without ten dollars paid in hand, it would be impoffible to pro- 

* cure bearers.’ I then gave him three guineas, which he carried, or 
pretended to cany, to Sa'lim, but returned without the change, alledg- 
ing that he had no filver, and promifing to give me on my return the 
few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridiculous vehicle was 
brought by nine fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word of Arabtck j 
fo that I expected no information concerning die country, through which 
I was to travel ; but Alwi' affifted me in a point of the utmoft confe- 
quence. ‘ You cannot go, faid he, without an interpreter j for the king 
‘ fpeaks only the language of this ifland j but | have a fervant, whole 

* name is Tumu'ni, a fenfible and worthy man, who underftands Eng- 
‘ lijh^ and is much efteemed by the king: he is known and valued all 
‘ over Hinzuan. This man fltall attend you j and you will foon be fen- 
‘ fible of his worth.,’ 

Tumu Ni dcfired to carry my balket, and we fet out with a prolpedt 
of fine weather, but fome hours later than I had intended. I walked, by 
die gardens of the two princes, to. the Ikirts of the town, and came to a 
little village confifting of feveral very neat huts made chiefly with the 
leaves of die cocoa-tree j but the road a little farther was fo llony, diat I 
fat in the palanquin, and was borne with perfea: fafety over fome rocks : 
I then defircd my guide to afliire the men, that I would pay them liberally ; 
but the poor peafants, who had been brought from dieir farms on the 
hills, were not perfectly acquainted mth the ufe of money, and treated 
my promife with indifference. 

About five miles from Matfam&do lies the town of where Shaikh 
Abdollah, who has already been mentioned, ufually refides : I faw it 
at a diftance, and it Teemed to be agreeably fituated. When I had pafled 
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the rocky part of the road, I came to a ftony beach, where the fca ap- 
peared to have loft fome ground, fince there was a fine fand to the left, 
and beyond it a beautiful bay, which rcfembled that of Weymouth^ atid 
feemed equally convenient for bathing ; but it did not appear to me, that 
the ftoucs, over which I was caixied, had been recently covered witli 
water. Here I faw the frigate, and, taking leave of it for two days, 
turned from the coaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, and con- 
fining partly of hillocks exquifitely green, partly of plains, which were 
then in a gaudy drefs of rich yellow bloflbms: my guide informed me, 
that they were plantations of a kind of vetch, which was eaten by the 
natives. Cottages and farms were interfperfed all over this gay cham- 
paign, and the whole fccne was delightful j but it was foon ciiangcd for 
beauties of a diffei'ent fort. Wc defeended into a cool valley, through 
which ran a rivulet of perfedtiy dear water ; and there, iinding my vcliidc 
uneafy, though from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I con- 
cluded them to be quite at their eafe, I bade them let mo down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. Mountains, clothed with 
fine trees and flowering flirubs, prcfcnied themfclves on our afeent from 
the vale; and we proceeded for half an hour through plcaliml wood- 
walks, where I regretted the impoffibility of loitering a while to exanuiic 
the variety of new bloflbms, which fuccccdcd one another ut every ilep, 
and the virtues, as well as names, of which feemed familiar to Tumu^ki. 
At length we defeended into a valley of greater extent than the former : 
a river or large wintry torrent ran through it, and fell down a ftcep de- 
clivity at the end of it, where it feemed to be loft among rocks. Cattle 
were grazing on the banks of the river, and the huts of their ow‘iivrs .ijv 
peared on the hills ; a more agreeable fpot I had not before icen even in 
Smjerland or Mmansthjhtre j but it was followed by an aflcinblagc of 
natural beauties, which I hardly expeded to find in a little illaiid twelve 
degrees to the fouth of the Line. I was not fufficiently plcafed with my 
folitary journey to difeover charms, which had no actual exiftence, and 
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the firfl: efFeft of the contraft between St. yago and Hinzuan had cealfedi 
but, without any dlfpofidon to give the landfcape a high colouring, I 
may truly fay, what I thought at the time, that the whole country, 
which next prefented itfelf, as far furpafled Emeronville or Blenheim^ 
or any other imitations of nature, which 1 had feen in France or 
England^ as the fineft bay furpaffes an artificial piece of water. Two^ 
very high mountains, covered to the fummit with the richeft verdure,, 
were at fome diftance on my right hand, and feparated from me by 
meadows diverfified with cottages and herds, or by valiies refounding 
with torrents and water-falls; on my left was the fea, to which there- 
were beautiful openings from the hills and woods ; and the road was a 
fmooth path naturally winding through a foreft of fpicy jQirubs, fruit- 
trees, and palms. Some high trees were ipangled with white bloflbms' 
equal in- fragrance to orange-flowers : my guide called ^^va..MonQngo ' but 
the day was declining fo faft, that it was impoffible to examine them : 
the variety of fruits, flow^ers, and birds, of which I had a tranfient view 
in this magnificent gardciv, would hav^ fupplied a.naturalift with amufe- 
ment for a mouth; but 1 faw no remarkable infed, and no reptile of any 
kind. Hie woodland was diverfified by a. few pleafant glades, and new* 
profpeds were continually opened ; at length a. noble view of the fea- 
bwrft upon me uncxpededly ; and, having pafled a hill or two, we came, 
to the beach, beyond which were feveral hills and cottages. We turned, 
from the fliorc ; and, on the next eminence, I faw the town of Dom6ni at 
a littlii diftance below - us : I was met by a. number of natives, a few of 
whom ^poke Arabick, and thinking it a convenient place for- repofe, I- 
fent iny guide to apprize the king of my intended vifit. He returned in 
haU an hour with- a polite meffage ; and I walked into the to-wnj which 
fecined large and populous* A great crowd accompanied me, and I was, 
conduced to a houfe buUt on the fame plan, with the heft houfes at 
MatJ'amiidoi in the middle of the court-yard, flood a large ^ 

tree, wliich perfumed the airj the apartment on the left was empty, j, 
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and, in that on die right, fat the king on a fofa or bench covered with 
an ordinary carpet. He rofe, [when I entered, and, grafping iny hands, 
placed me near him on the right ; but, as he could fpeak only the lan- 
guage of Hinzuan^ I had rccourfe to my friend I’tiMu'Ni, than whom 
a readier or more accurate interpreter could not have been found. I 
prefented the king with a very handlbmc Indian drefs of blue lilk with 
golden flowers, which had been worn only once at a mafepicrade, and 
with a beautiful copy of the Koran^ from which I read a few verfes to 
him : he took them with great complacency, and faid, “ he wilhed I 
“ I had come by fea, that he might have loaded one of my boats with 
“ fruit and with fome of his fineft cattle. He had feen me, he faid, on 
“ board the frigate, where he had been, according to his culloni, in dif- 
“ guife, and had heard of me from his fon Sbatk/j Hamduluah.” 1 
gave- him an account of my journey, and extolled the beauties of his 
•country: he put many queftions concerning mine, and profelfcd great 
regard for our nation. “ But I hear, faid he, that you are a nuigiiirate, 
■“ and confequently profefs peace; why arc you armed with a broad 
“ fword ?” I was a man, I faid, before I was a inagiftratc ; and, if it 
" fhould ever happen, that law could not proleCl me, 1 mull protcil 
“ myfelf.” He feemed about fixty years old, had a very cheerful 
countenance, and great appearance of good nature mixed witli a certain 
dignity, which diftinguifhed him from the crowd of minillers and officers, 
who attended him. Our converlation was interrupted by notice, that 
it was the time for evening prayers ; and, when he rofe, he faid : “ this 
houfe is yours, and I will vifit you in it, after you have taken fomc 
refrefliment” Soon after, his fervants brought a roafl: fowl, a rice- 
pudding, and Ibme other diflics, with papayas and vciy good pome- 
granates : my own bafket fupplied the reft of my fupper. The room 
was hung with old red cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Bnglifi bottles ; the lamps were placed on the ground 
in large fea-lhellss and the bed place was a rcccfs, concealed by a chintz 
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haftging, oppofite to the fofa, on which we had been fitting : though it 
was not a place that invited repole, and the gnats were inexpreflibly 
troublefome, yet the fatigue of the day procured me very comfortable 
flumber. I was waked by the return of the king and his train ; fome 
of whom were Arabs ; for I heard one of them fay huwa rdkltb, or he is 
Jlecping : there was immediate filence, and I palled the night with little 
dillurbance, except from the unwelcome fongs of the mofquitos.. In the 
morning all was equally filent and folitary ; the houfe appeared to be de- 
ferted and I began to wonder what had become of Tumu'ni : he came 
at length with concern on his countenance, and told me, that the bearers 
had run away in the night ; but that the king, who wiilied to fee me in 
another of his houfes, would fupply me with bearers if he could not pre- 
vail on me to ftay, till a boat could be fent for. I went immediately to- 
the king, whom I found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room, the walls 
of which were adorned with fcntences from the Karan in very legible 
duiraders : about fifty of his fubjeds were feated on the ground in a 
fcmicircle before him j and my interpreter took his place in the midft 
of them, lltc good old king laughed heartily, when he heard the ad- 
venture of the night, and faid: “you will now be my gueft for a. 
“ week, I hope 5 but ferioufly if you muft return foon, I will fend into 
“ the country for fome peafants to carry you.” He then apologized' 
for the behaviour of Shaikh Sa'lim, which he had heard firom Tu- 
mu'ni, who told me afterwards, that he was much difpleafed with it,, 
and would not fail to exprefs his difpleafure he concluded with, a long, 
harangue on, the advantage,, which the Englijh might derive, firom fend- 
ing a fiiip every year from Bombay to trade with his fubjedts, and on. 
the wonderful cheapnefs of their commodities, efpecially of their cow- 
ries. Ridiculous as this idea might feem,. it flmwed an. enlargement 
of mind, a defirc of promotmg the intereft. of his people, and a fenfe. 
of the benefits arifing firom trade, which could- hardly have b^n ex- 
pe£ted firom a petty African chief, and wluch, if he had been fove- 
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reign of Yemaiy might have been expanded into 3 ‘ational pi'oje^ivS pro- 
portioned to the extent of his dominions. I anfwercd, that 1 was 
imperfedly acquainted with the commerce of India but that I would 
report the fubftance of his converfation, and would ever bear tcllimony 
to his noble zeal for the good of his country, and to the mildncls with 
which he governed it. As I had no Inclination to pals ;i fccond night 
in the ifland, I requefted leave to return without waiting for bearers : he 
■feemed very fuicere in prefling me to lengthen my vilit, but had too 
much Arabian politenefs to be importunate. We, therefore, parted j 
and, at the requeft of Tumu'ni, wdio allured me that little time would 
•be loft in fhowing attentiO'n to one of the worthieft men in liinzuhi^ I 
made a vifit to the Governor of the town, whofe name was Mittukka; 
his manners were very pleafing, and he fliowod me fomc letters from 
the officers of the Brilliant^ which appeared to flow warm from the heart, 
and contained the ftrongeft eloge of his courtefy and liberality. He in- 
fifted on filling my bafket with fome of the fineft pomegranates I had 
ever feen 5 and I left the town, imprefled with a very fiivourablc opinion 
of the kitig and his governor. When I rcafccndccl the hill, attended by 
many of the natives, one of them told me in Anibicl\ that 1 was gr)ing 
to receive the higheft mark of diftiiuftion, that it was in the king s power 
to fhow me; and lie had fcarcc ended, when I heard the report of a 
fmgle gun: Shaikh Ahmed had fiduted me with the whole of liia ord- 
nance. I waved my hat, and faid Allar Acbar ; the people fliouted, and 
I continued ray journey, not without fgar of inconvenience from excel- 
five beat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. The walk, however, was 
not on the whole unplcafant: I fometimes refled in the valleys, and 
forded all the rivulets, which refreflicd me with their cooluefs, and fupplied 
me with exquifite water to mix with the juice of ray pomegranates, and 
occafionally with brandy. We were overtaken by fome peafanta, who 
came from the hills by a nearer way, and brought the king’s prefent of 
^ cow with her calf* and a fhe-goat with two kids ; they had apparently 
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been fele£tecl for their beauty, and were brought fafe to Bengal. The 
profpe<St8, which had fo greatly delighted me the preceding day, had not 
yet loft their charms, though they wanted the recommendation of no- 
velty; but I muft confefs, that the moft delightful objedl in that day’s 
walk of near ten miles was the black frigate, which I difeemed at funftt 
from a rock near the Prince’s Gardens. Clofe to the town I was met by 
a native, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, 
which afforded me a delicious draught : he informed me, that one of his 
countrymen had been punifhed that afternoon for a theft on board the 
Crocodilcy and added, that, in his opinion, the punifhment was no lefs 
juft, than the offence was difgraceful to his country. The offender, as 1 
afterwards learned, was a youth of a good family, who had married a 
daughter of old Alwi', but, being left alone for a moment in the cabin, 
and feeing a pair of blue morocco flippers, could not refift the tempta- 
tion, and concealed them fo ill under his gown, that he was detected 
with the mainer. This proves, that no principle of honour is inftilled 
by education into the gentry of this ifland : even Alwi', when he had 
obferved, that, “ in the month of Ramadan^ it was not lawful to paint 
“ with hinna or to tell Iks^' and when I alkcd, whether both were law- 
ful all the reft of the year, anfwercd, that “ lies were innocent, if no 
“ man was injured by them.” Tumu'ni took his leave, as well fatif- 
fied as myfelf with our excurfion : I told him, before his mafter, that I 
transferred alfo to him the dollars, which were due to me out of the three 
guineas ; and that, if ever they flidtild part, I fliould be very glad to re- 
ceive him into my fervice in India. Mr. Roberts, the mafter of the 
fliip, had palled the day with Sayyad Ahmed, and had learned from him 
a few curioUvS -circumftances concerning the government of Hinzuan j 
which he found to be a monarchy limited by an ariftoCracy. The king, 
he was told, had no power of making war by his own authority ; but, if 
the ailcmbly of nobles, who were from time to time convened by him, 
rci’olvcd on a war with any of the neighbouring iflands, they defrayed 
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tlie charges of it by voluntary contributions, in return lor which llvoy 
claimed as their own all the booty and captives, that might be taken. 
The hope of gain or the want of Haves is uJually the real motive ior 
fuch enterprizes, and oftenfible pretexts are calily found : at that very 
time, he undcrllood, they meditated a war, bccauro they wanted lunul'i 
for the following harveft. Their fleet conflfted of fixteen or fcveiiicen 
fmnll velTels, which they manned with about two thoufand live hundred 
iflanders armed w^ith muflccts and cutlaffes, or with bows and arrow's. 
Near tw'O years before they had poflclTed thcmfclves of two towns in 
Mayata, which they Hill kept and garrifoned. The ordinary expenfes 
of the government were defrayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; 
but the three principal towns were exempt from all taxes, except that 
they paid annually to the Chief Afufti a fortietli part of tlie value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment neither the king nor the 
nobles claimed an exemption. The kingly authority, by the principles 
of their conftitution, was confldered as cledivc, though the line of fuccci- 
fion had not in fad been altered fluce the firft eledion of a Sultan. He 
was informed, that a wandering Arab^ who had lettled in the ifland, had, 
by his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank of a chieftain, ami 
afterwards of a king witli limited powers j and that he was the Grand- 
father of Shaikh Ahmei> ; I had been affured that Queen HAni'MAii was 
his Grand-mother ; and, that he was the fxth king j but it mull be re- 
marked, that the words jedd and jeddab in Arabkk are ufed for a male 
and female ancefor indefinitely j andf without a corred pedigree of An- 
MEu’s family, which I expeded to procure but was difappointed, it 
would fcarce be poffible to afeertain the time, when his forefatiier ob- 
tained the higheft rank in the government. In the year 1600 Captain 
John Davis, who wrote an account of his voyage, found Maydta go- 
verned by a king, and Anfuame, or Hinzudn^ by a queen, who Ihowed 
him great marks of ficiendlhip : he anchored before the town of Xkms 
(does he ijaean DomdniPJ which was as large, he fays, as Pfymauth j and 
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he concludes from the ruins around it, that it had once been a place of 
ftrength and grandeur. I can only fay, that I obferved no fuch ruins. 
Fifteen years after, Captain Peyton and Sir Thomas Roe touched at 
the Camara iflands, and from their feveral accounts it appears, that an old 
fultanefs then refidcd in Hinzuan^ but had a dominion paramount over 
all the ifles, three of her fons governing Mohila in her name ; if this be 
true, SoHAiLi^ and the fucceflbrs of Hali'mah rauft have loft their in- 
fluence over the other iflands ; and, by renewing their dormant claim as 
it fuits their convenience, they may always be fumifhed with a pretence 
for hoftilitics. Five generations of eldeft fons would account for an 
hundred and feventy of the years, which have elapfed, fincc Davis and 
Peyton found Hinzuhn ruled by a fultanefs j and Ahmed was of fuch 
an age, that his reign may be reckoned equal to a generation : it is pro- 
bable, on the whole, that Hali'mah was the widow of the firft Arabian 
king, and that her mofquc has been continued in repair by his defeen- 
dants ; fo that we may reafonably fuppofe two centuries to have paflTed, 
iince a Angle Arab had the courage and addrefs to eftablifh in that beau- 
tiful ifland a form of government, which, though bad enough in itfelf, 
appears to have been adminiftered with advantage to the original inhabi- 
tants. We have lately heard of civil commotions in Hinzuan^ which, 
we may venture to pronounce, were not excited by any cruelty or vio- 
lence of Ahmed, but were probably occafioned by the infolencc of an 
oligarchy naturally hoftile to king and people. That the mountains in 
the Camara iflands contain diamonds, and the precious metals, which are 
ftudioufly concealed by the policy of the feveral governments, may be 
true, though I have no rcafon to believe it, and have only heard it afr 
ferted without evidence j but I hope, that neither an expedation of fuch 
treafures, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce an "European 
power to violate the firft principles of juftice by affuming die fovereignty 
of Hinzuiin, which cannot anfwer a better purpofe than that of hppiy*- 
hig our fleets with fcafonablc rcfreftiment ; and, although the natives 
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have an intcreft in receiving us v'ith apparent cordiality, yet, if we wilh 
their attachment to be unfeigned and their dealings juft, we inuft fet 
them an example of ftrid honefty in the performance of our engage- 
ments. In truth our nation is not cordially loved by the inhabhants of 
Hmzuan^ who, as it commonly hajipens, form a general opinion from a 
few inftances of violence or breach of faith. Not nuuiy years ago an 
European^ who had been hofpitably received and lilierally fiipported at 
Matfamudoy behaved rudely to a young married woman, who, being of 
low degree, was walking veiled through a ftrcct in the evening : her huf- 
band ran to proted her, and refented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
naces, poffibly with a£tual force ; and tlte European is faid to have given 
him a mortal wound with a knife or bayonet, which lie brought, after 
the feuffle, from his lodging. This foul murder, which the law of na- 
ture would have juftified the magiftrate in punifhing witlt death, was re- 
ported to the king, who told the governor (I ufe the very wonis of 
Alwi') that “it would-be wifer to hufli it up,” Alwi' mentioned a. 
civil cafe of his own, which ought not to be concealed. Wlten he was 
on the coaft of Africa in the dominions of a very fiivage prince, a finall 
European veflel was wrecked ; and the prittcc not only I'eizecI all thar 
could be faved from the wreck, but claimed tlic ctiptain and the crew as. 
his Haves, and treated them with ferocious infolcnce, Ai-wi' alfured mo* 
that, when he heard of the accident, he haftcaed to the prince, fell proi- 
trate before lum, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fupported them at his own cxpenle, 
enabled them to build another vcITel, in which they frilcd to 
and departed thence for Europe or India : he Ihowcd me the Captain’s, 
promiffory notes for fums, which to an African trader inuft be a con- 
fiderable pbjedt, but which were, no price, for liberty, fafety, and, per- 
haps, life, which, his good, though dilmterefted, offices had procured. I 
lamented, that, in my fituation, it was wholly out of my power to affift, 
Alwi.' in obtaining juftice j but he urged me to deliver an Arabkk 
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etter from him, enclofmg the notes, to the Governor General, who, as 
le faid, knew him well ; and I complied with his requeft. Since it is pof. 
iblc, that a fubftantial defence may be made by the perfon thus accufed 
>f injuRice, I will not name either him or the veffel, which he had com- 
manded ; but, if he be living, and if this paper Ihould fall into his hands 
tc may be mdueed to reflet how highly it imports our national honour, 
hat a people, whom we call favage, but who adminifter to our con- 

cnicnce, may have no juft caufe to reproach us with a violation of our 
ontrads. 




A CONVERSATION 


WITH 

ABRAM, AN ABYSSINIAN, 


CONCERNING 

rim cm of gifenber and rim sources of the Nile. 

By The PRESIDENT. 


Having been Inf irmecl, that a native of Ahyjjinta was in Calcutta.^ 
wbo fpokc Arabick with tolerable fluency, 1 lent for and examined him 
attentively on leveral f ;l>jc£is, with which he feemed likely to be acquaint- 
ed: his aniwors were lo lunplc and precife, and his whole demeanour 
fo remote from any fnfpicion of iiiilehood, that I made a minute of 


his examination, which may not perhaps be unacceptable to the Society. 
G'lmndery which Bernier had lonj' ago pronounced a Capital City\ 
though Ludoef aflerte;! It to he only a Military Station^ and conjeftured, 
that in a few years it would wholly difappear, is certainly, according to 
Abram, the Metropolis of Afyjinia. Pic lays, that it is nearly as large 
and as populous as Mifr or Kakra, \vluch he law on his pilgrimage to 
yern/a/em ; that it lies between two !>road and deep rivers, named Caba 
and Ancrib^ both which flow into the A'wi at the dillance of about fifteen 
days’ journey j that all the walls of the houles are of a red Hone, and the 
roofs of thatch; that the llrcets arc like thofe of 6V/4 but, that the 


ways, 
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ways, by which the king paffes, are very fpacious ; that the palace, which 
has a plaiftered roof, refembles a fortrefs, and ftands in the heart of the 
City ; that the markets of the town abound in pulfe, and have alfo wheat 
and barley, but no rice ; that flicep and goats are in plenty among them, 
and that the inhabitants arc extremely fond of milk, chcefe, and whey, 
but that the country people and foldicry make no fcruplc of drinking the 
blood and eating the raw flclh of an ox, which they cut without caring 
wdiether he is dead or alive ; that this favage diet is, however, by nc» 
means general. Almonds, he fays, and dates arc not found in his country, 
but grapes and peaches ripen there, and in fomc of the diftant provinces, 
efpccially at Cdruddr^ wine is made in abundance ; but a kind of mead is 
the common inebriating liquor of the ^lyjjintanr. The late King was 
Tlilca Miihiit (the firft of which words means root or origin) ^ and the 
prefent, his brother Tilca Jerjis. He reprefents the rt>yal forces at Gwen- 
der as confiderablc, and afferts, perhaps at random, tliat near forty thou- 
fand horfe are in that Ration : the troops are armed, he fays, with mufkets, 
lances, bows and arrows, cimoters, and hangers. Tlie council of Rate 
confiRs, by his account, of about forty MiniRcrs, to whom almoR all the 
executive part of government is committed. He was once in the fervice 
of a Fazir^ in whofc train he went to fee the fountains of the Nik or 
J.bey^ ufually called Alwey^ about eight days* journey from Guomder: he 
faw three fprings, one of which rifes from the ground with a great noife, 
that may be heard at the diRance of five or fix miles. I Iliowcd him the 
defeription of the Nik by Gregory of Amhara^ which Ludoep has 
printed in Ethiopick : he both read and explained it with great facility j 
whilR I compared his explanation with the Latin vcrfion, and found it 
perfectly exad. He aflerted of his own accord, tfiat the defeription was 
conformable to all that he had feen and heard in Ethiopia ; and, for that 
reafon, I annex it. When I interrogated him on the languages and leam* 
ing of his country, he anfwered, that fix or feven tongues at leaR were 
:^oken there } that the moft elegant idiom, which the King ufed, was the 
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Amharick ; that the 'Bthiopick contained, as it is well known, many Ara^- 
bick words ; that, befides their facred books, as the prophefy of Enoch, 
and others, they had hiftories of AbyJJinia and various literary compofi- 
tions ; that their language was taught in fchools and colleges, of which 
there were fcvcral in the Metropolis. He faid, that no Abyffinian doubted 
the cxiftence of the royal prifon called Wahiniriy fituated on a very lofty 
mountain, in which the fons and daughters of their Kings were confined ; 
but that, from the nature of the thing, a particular defeription of it could 
not be obtained. “ All thefe matters, faid he, are explained, I fuppofe, 
“ in the writings of Ya'ku'b, whom I faw thirteen years ago in Gwen- 
“ der : he was a phyficiaa, and had attended the King’s brother, who 
“ was alfo a Vazir^ in his laft iUnefs : the prince died ; yet the king loved 
“ Ya'ku^b, and, indeed, all the court and people loved him : the king 
“ received him in his palace as a gueft, fupplied him with every thing, 
“ that he could want ; and, when he went to fee the fourccs of the Wk 
“ and other curiofitics (for he was extremely curious), he received every 
“ pofliblc afliftancc and accommodation from the royal favour : he un- 
“ dcrflood the languages, and wrote and collected many books, which 
“ he carried with him.” It was impoflible for me to doubt, eJlpecially 
when he deferibed the perfon of Ya'kh'b, that he meant James Bruce, 
Efip who travelled in the drefs of a Syrian phyfician, and probably 
afliimod with judgement a name well known in Abyjinia: he is ftill 
revered on Mount Sinai for his fagacity in difeovering a fpring, of which 
the monaftcry was in great need; he was known at J^edda by Mi'r 
Moi£AMMED Hussain, one of the moft intelligent Mabommedans in 
India ; and I have fecn him mentioned with great regard in a letter from 
an Arabian merchant at Mokhd, It is probable, that he entered Abyffinia 
by the way of Mufim^wa^ a town in the poffefiion of iht MufAmans, and 
returned through the defert mentioned by Gregory in his defeription 
of the Nile. We may hope, that Mr. Bruce will publilh an account 
of his interefiing travels, with a verfion of the book of Enoch, which 


no 
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no man but himfelf can give us with fidelity. By the help of Jlhyjjinuin 
records, great light may be thrown on the hillory of Yc?ncn before the 
time of Muhammed, fince it is generally known, that four Elbiop 
kings fucceffively reigned in that country, having been invited over by 
the natives to oppofe the tyrant Diiu' Nawa's, and that they were in 
their turn expelled by the arms of the Hmyarkk princes with tlm aid of 
■ Anushirvan king of PerJ/a, who did not fail, as it ufually happens, to 
keep in fubjedion the people, whom he had confented to relieve. If the 
annals of this period can be rcflored, it muft be through the hiftories of 
Abyjjinta, which will alfo corred the many errors of the beft AJiatkh 
writers on the JViZf, and the countries which it fertilifes. 



ON 


THE COURSE OF THE NILE. 


T7 H E Niky which the Abyjfmians know by the names of Abey and 
AJai/oy^ or the Giant, guflies from feveral fprings at a place, called SucHt, 
lying on the higheft part of Dengald near Gojjam, to the weft of Bajem- 
dir, and the lake of Dara or Wed ; into which it runs with fo ftrong and 
rapid a current, that it mixes not with the other waters, but rides or 
fwims, as it were, above them. 

All the rains, that fall in AhyJJinia and defeend in torrents from the 
hills, all ftreams and rivers, fmall and great, except the Handz6, which 
wafihes the plains of HengSt, at\d the Hawdp which flows by Dew dr and 
Fctgdr, arc collc£tcd by this king of waters, and, like vaflTals, attend his 
inarch : thus enforced he rufhes, like a hero exulting in his ftrength, and 
haftens to fertilife the land of Egypt, on which no rain falls. We rauft 
except alfo tbofe Ethiopean rivers, which rife in countries bordering on 
the ocean, as the kingdoms of Cambat, Gurdjy, Wdfy, Ndr^ah, Gdjy, 
ITtj, and Zinjiro, whofc waters arc difeinbogued into the fea. 


When the Alawy has paflfed the Lake, it proceeds between Gojjdm and 
Bttjmdir, and, leaving them to the weft and caft, purfues a dire<3: courfe 
towards Ambdrd, the fkirts of which it bathes, and then turns again to 
the well, touching the borders of Walaka j whence it rolls along Mdgdr 
and S/jawai, and, palling Bazdwd and Gongd, defeends into the lowlands 
of Shankila, the country of the Blacks : thus it forms a fort of fpiral 
round the province of Gojjdm., which it keeps for the moft part on 
its right. 


Here 
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Here It bends a little to the eaft, from which quarter, before it reaches 
the diftrids of Senndr, it receives two large rivers, one called Tacazzy^ 
which runs from Tegrl^ and the other, Gwangne^ which comes from 
Dembeid. 

After it has vifitcd Benndr^ it walhes the land of Dongoldy and pro- 
ceeds thence to Nttbia^ where it again turns eaftward, and reaches a 
country named Abrhn^ where no velTcls can be navigated, by rcafon of 
the rocks and crags, which obftrud the channel. The inhabitants of 
Senndr and Nubia may conftantly drink of its water, which lies to the 
eaft of them like a ftrong bulwark j but the merchants of Abyjinm, 
who travel to Egypt^ leave the Nile on their I'ight, as Toon as they have 
paffed Nubia^ and arc obliged to traverfe a dclcrt of fund and gravel, in 
which for fifteen days they find neither wood nor water ; they meet it 
again in the country of Eelf or Tipper Egypt^ where they find boats on 
the river, or ride on its banks, rcfreftiing themfcives with its falutary 
ftreams. 

It is aflerted by fome travellers, that, when the Alawy has pafied Scmidr 
and Dongold^ but before it enters Nubk^ it divides itfelf ; that the great 
body of water flows entire into Egypt^ where the fmaller branch (the 
Niger) runs weftward, not fo as to reach Barbary^ but towards the coun- 
try of Ahodh^ whence it nifties into the great fea. llic truth of this fa£t 
I have verified, partly by my own obfervadon, and partly by my inquiries 
among intelligent menj whofe anfwers feemed the more credible, becaufe, 
if fo prod^otts a mafs of water were to roll over Egypt with all its 
wintry hicreafc, not the land only, but the houfes, and towns, of the 
Egypfim muft be overflowed. 


ON 



ON 


THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 

By Thi president. 


If evidence be required to prove that chefs was invented by the Hindus^ 
we may be fatisfied with the teftimony of the Perjians ; who, though as 
much inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingenious inventions of 
a foreign people, unanimoufly agree, that the game was imported from 
the weft of India^ togetlicr with the charming fables of Vis hnus arm an, 
in the fixth century of our era : it feems to have been immemoriaily 
known in Hindujian by the name of Chaturanga^ that is, the four ang(ds^ 
or members^ of an army, which are faid in the Amaracojha to be hajlyas- 
’warat' hapddatam^ or elephants^ borJeSf chariots^ and foot-feldiers \ and, 
in this fenfe, the word is frequently ufed by Epick poets in their deferip- 
tions of real armies. By a natural corruption of the pure Sanferii word, 
it was changed by the old Perfians into Chatrang^ but the Arabs^ who 
foon after took poireflion of their country, had neither the initial nor final 
letter of that word in their alphabet, and confequently altered it furdier 
into Shat ran], which found its way prcfcntly into the modem Perfian^t 
and at length into the dialects of India, where the trac derivation .of the 


name is known only to the learned'; thus has a very lignificant word in 
the facred- language of the Prdbtnans been transformed by fucceffive 
changes into axedrez, fcaccbi^ echecs, chefs, and, by a whimfical concur- 
rence of citpumllances, given birtli to the PngHjh word check, and even a 
name to the Exchequer of Great Britain, The beautiful limplicity and 
extreme pcrfc£i;ion of the game, as it is commonly played in Europe and 
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Afi0y convince me, that it was invented by one effort of feme great 
genius ; not completed by gradual improvements, but formed, to uic ilie 
phrafe of Italian criticks, by the firji intention'^ yet of this iimplc game, 
fo exquifitely contrived, and fo certainly invented in India^ I cannot liud 
any account in the claffical writings of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, con- 
fidently afferted, that Sanjerit books on Chefs cxift in this couniry, and, 
if they can be procured at Banarcs, they will alfurcdly be font to us : at 
prefent I can only exhibit a defeription of a very ancient J/uHan game 
of the fame kind ; but more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern, 
than the fimplc Chefs of the Perjians, Tliis game is alfo called Chatn-^ 
ranga, but, more frequently CbaturdJ't, or the/ffttr Kmgs^ lince it is played 
by four perfons reprefenting as many princes, two allied anuie.s eottiiiutiag 
on each fide : the defeription is taken from the Bha'tei/hya Punhi^ in 
which YuDHiSHT’inR is reprefented converfing wliii Vva'sa, who 
explains at the king’s requeft the form of the fiaiiious uarlarc and the 
principal rules of it: « having marked eight fquares on all fnks, lav?, the 
“ Sage, place the red army to the eaft, the green to the fouih, ihc;r// 5 u’ 
to the weft, and the black to the north ; let the elephant ft.iud on the 
« left oftlie kingi, next to him, the horfi'^ then, the boat-;, im,', la-ficv 
« them all, hm foot-Jbldkrs ^ but the b^jat mull: be placed in tlie anele of 
« the board.” From this paflcjge it clearly appears, that an army, with 
ks four anga r, muft be placed rn each fitle of the boards fince an elephant 
could not ftand, in any other pofition, on the kft hand of each king 5 and 
Radhaca'nt informed me, that the board confiftcd, like enm;, oi/ixty- 
four fquares, half of them occupied by the forces, and half, vacant: he 
added, that this game is mentioned in the oldeft law-books, ami that it 
was invented by the wife of RaVan, king of Lanck, m order to amttfe 
him with an image of war, wh-le his metropolis was dofoly befieged by 
Ra MA in the fecond' age of the world. He had not heiml the ftory 
told- by FtRi^AUS'i near the dole of the Shbhndmah, and it was pmhahly 
carried into Per/m from Cdnyamja by Borzu, the fttmuriU pbyfiekn, 

tlutncc 
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ihcncc Called Vmdyapriya, of the great Anu'shirava'n j but he faid, 
that the hi tihfunns of Gtuir^ or Bcn^al^ were Oiice celebrated for fuperior 
flvdl in tlio game, and tluit his father, together v^ith his fpiritual preceptor 
Jac.ANKA I II, now living at ’Tvibeni^ had iiiftrinStcd two young B^db- 
nuiHs in all the uilcs of it, and had font them to ^ayanagar at the rsqueft 
t>f the lute Rdjd^ who had liberally rewarded them. A JJdp, or boat, is 
fubllituted, we fee, in this complex game for the rafh^ or armed chariot ^ 
which the Bengakjh pronounce rot'h, and which the Perjians changed 
into rokh, whence came the rook of fome European nations j as the vierge 
and /i»/ of the French arc fuppofed to be corruptions of ferz and Jily the 
prime minijicr and elephant of the Perjians and Jlrabs: it were vain to 
feck an etymology of the word roak in the modern Perjian language j 
for, in all the paflages extrafted from Firdausi and Ja^'mi, where rokb 


is conceived to mean a hcrOy or a j'abulous birdy it fignifies, I believe, no 
more than a check or a J'ace ; as in the following defeription of a prO- 
ceffion in F^ypt : “ when a thoufand youths, like cypreffes, box-trees, 
and firs, with locks as fragrant, checks as fair, and bofoms as delicate, 
« as lilies of the valley, were marching gracefully along, thou wouldft 
“ have faid, that tlio new fpring was turning his face (not, as Hydb 
tranllates the words, carried on rokhsj from ftation to ftation;” and, 
.as to the battle of the dimdzdeh rokhy which D’Herbelot fuppofes to 
tncatt iouzc preux chcvalicrsy I am flrongly inclined to think, that the 
phrafe only fignifies a combat of twelve perfons face to faccy or fix on a fide, 
1 cannot agree with my friend Ra'diia'ca NT, that a Jhip is properly 
introduced in tliis imaginary warfare inftead of a charioty in which the 
old Indian warriours conftautly fought ; for, though the king might be 
fuppofwl to fit in a cary fo that the four angals would be complete, and 
though it may often be nccefliiry in a real campaign to pafs livers or lakes, 
yet no rfver is marked on the Indiany as it is on the Chinefy chefs-board, 
and the intermixture of (hips with horfes, elephants, and infantry em* 
battled on a plain, is an abfurdity not to be defended, llie ufe of dice 


may, 
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may, perhaps, be juftified in a rcprefentation of war, in which ^/c/r/z/W 
has unqueftionably a great Ihare, but it fcems to exclude chefs from the 
rank, which- has been afllgncd to it, among the fcicnccs, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of nsohiji, except that pieces arc iifed 
openly, inftead of cards which arc held concealed : ncverthelcfs wc fuitl, 
that the moves in the game deferibed by Vya'sa were to a certain degree 
regulated by chance ; for he proceeds to tell his royal pupil, lliat, “ if 
“ cinque be thrown, the king or a paum muft be moved ; if quatn\ the 
“ elephant \ if trois, the horj'e j and if ^/ew.Y, the boat'' 

He then proceeds to the moves : “ the king pafles freely on all fide.4 
“ but over one fquare only ; and with the fame limitation, the pa%cn 
“ moves, but he advances ftraight forw^ard, and kills his enemy through 
“ an angle ; the elephant marches in all diredions, as far as his driver 
“ plcafes ; the horfe runs obliquely, traverfing three ftpuires j luul the 
jUp goes over fwo fquarcs diagonally.” The elephant, we find, has 
the powers of our queen,^ as we are plcafod to call tlic mmijier, or gcneni/, 
of the Perjians^ and the Jljlp has the motion of tlie piece, to which wc 
give the unaccountable appellation of bijloop^ but with a reftriebion, which 
muft greatly leffen his value. 

The bard next exhibits a few general rules and fupcrftcial diredions 
for the condud of the game : “ the pan&ns and the Jhip both kill and may 
“ be voluntarily Mlled j while the ktngy the elephant^ and the horfe may 
“ flay the foe, but cannot expofe thcmfelvcs to be flain. Let each player 
“ preferve his own forces with extreme care, fcciuring Ms king above 
ail, and not facrificing a fuperior, to keep an inferior, piece.” Here 
the commentator on the Puran obferves, that, the horfe<i who has the 
choice of eight moves from any central pofition, muft be preferred to tlic 
jhip^ who has only the choice of four ; but this argument would not 
have equal weight in the common game, where the bijbap and termer 

command 
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conimand a whole line, and where a knight is always of lefs value than 
a tower in adlion, or tlie bifhop of that fide, on which the attack is be- 
gun. « It is by the overbearing power of the elephant^ that the king 
“ fights boldly ; let the wdiole army, therefore, be abandoned, in order 
to fccui e the elcp^bant : the king muft never place one elephant before 
“ another, according to the rule of Go'tama, unlefs he be compelled 
“ by want of room, for he would thus commit a dangerous fault ; and, 
if he can flay one of two hoflile elephants, he muft deftroy that on his 
“ left hand.” The laft rule is extremely obfeure ; but, as GoVama 
was an illuftrious lawyer and philofophcr, he would not have conde- 
icendod to leave dirc£iions for the game of ChuiuTctn^ci^ if it had not 
been held in great eftimation by the ancient fages of India, 

All that remains of the paflage, which was copied for me by Ra'dha- 
ca'nt and explained by him, relates to the fevcral modes, in which a 
partial fuccefs or complete victory may be obtained by any one of the. 
four players ; for wc fhall fee, that, as if a difpute had arifen between 
two allies, one of the kings may aflume the command of all the forces, 
and aim at feparate conqueft. Firft ; « When any one king has placed 
“ himfelf on the fquare of another king, which advantage is called Sin- 
“ htifana^ or the throne^ he wins a flake ; which is doubled, if he kill the 
** adverfc monarch, when he feizes his place j and, if he can feat himfelf 
“ on the throne of his ally, he takes the command of the whole army.” 
Secondly j “ If lie can occupy fucccfllvely the thrones of all three princes, 

“ he f)btain8 the vidlory, which is named Chatdtrdj\ and, the flake is 
“ doubled, if he kill the laft of the three, juft before he takes pofleflion 
“ of his throne ; but, if he kill him on his throne, the ftake is quadru- 
“ pled,” Titus, as the commentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 
may be confldered as vidorious, when he feizes the metropolis of his ad- , 
verfary ; but, if he can deftroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 
relieves his people from any further folicitude. “ Both in gaining the 

“ Sinhiifana 
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« Sinbdfana and the Chaih'dj\ fays Vya'sa, the king ntufl. he fupportctl 
“ by the elephants or by all the forces united.” I'lnrdly ; “ When one 
player has his own king on the board, but the king of ins partner has 
“ been taken, he may replace his captive ally, if he can fei/.e both the 
“ adverfe kings ; or, if he cannot ciTedt their capture, he may exchange 
“ his king for one of them, againll the general rule, and thus redeem 
“ the allied prince, who will fupply his place.” Tliis advantage has the 
name of Nrlpdcrifit'a^ or recovered by the khi ^ ; and the NaiiCircriJht' a 
feems to be analogous to it, but confined to the cafe of Jhips. Fourthly ; 
“ If a pawn can march to any fquarc on the oppolitc extremity of the 
“ board, except that of the king, or that of the thip, he alfumcs what- 
“ ever power belonged to that fquarc j and this promotion is called S'hu'* 
“ pada^ or the Jix Jlrides^' Here w'c find the rule, with a lingular ex- 
ception, concerning the advancement of paims^ which often occafions a 
mod interefting ftruggle at our common chefs, and which has furniflred 
the poets and moralifts of Arabia and Tderjia with many lively rclledlions on 
human life. It appears, that “ this privilege of Sbat'pada was not allow- 
“ able, in the opinion of Got am A, when a player had three pawns on 
“ the board ; but, when only one pawn and one Iliip remained, the 
“ pawn might advance even to the ftpxare of a king or a Ihip, and alTume 
“ the pow-er of .cither.” Fifthly j “ According to the Rdcjbafiis, or 
“ giants (that is, the people of Lanca^ w'hcre the game was invented), 
“ there could be neither vidory nor defeat, if a king were left on the 
“ plain without force ; a fituation which they named Cdcacdflif had* 
Sixthly ; If three fhips happen to meet, and the fourth fiiip can he 
" brought up to them in the remaining angle, this has the name of 
“ hannaued ; and the player of the fourth feizes all the others,” Tw'o 
or three of the remaining couplets are fo dark, either from an error in 
the manufeript or from the antiquity of the language, that I could not 
underftand the Pandids explanation of them, and fufped that they gave 
even him very indiftind ideas j but it would be eafy, if it were worth 

while, 
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wliilc, to play at tlic game by the preceding rules ; and a little pradice 
would, perhaps, make the whole intelligible. One circumftance, in this 
extrad from the Pun)/i^ feems very furprizing : all games of hazard are 
pofitivcly forbidden by Menu, yet the game of 'Chaturanga^ in which 
dice arc ufod, is taught by the great Vya'sa himfelf, whofe lawtrad ap- 
pears with that of Go'tama among the eighteen books,, which form the 
Dbcrmajcijlra ; but, as Ra'dha'ca'nt and his preceptor Jaganna't’h 
arc both employed by government in compiling a Dlgcft of Indian laws, 
and as both of them, cfpccially the venerable Sage of "Tribini, underftand 
the game, they arc able, I pvefume, to affign reafons, why it Ihould 
have been cxccptcd from the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by ancient and modern Brdhmans,. 










AN 


INDIAN GRANT OF LAND 

IN Y.C. 1018, 

LITEiULLY TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 

By The PRESIDENT. 

Ai cxpkined Ra'malo'chak Pakdit, communicated Genml Carnac. 



O'M. Victory and Elevation ! 


STANZAS, 


May I-Ie, who in s;iU affairs hlaltils Isri^c^derice in Adoration j may that 
QanmAyaca^ averting 'calamity, prefervc you from danger ! 


2. May that Si^a cbnftahtly prefervc you, on whofe head fliinea 
(Gang A') the daughter of jA|iNbi refrmbhn^-^fe-j^uyercrefcent-rifmjg^^^ 
from-thc-fiimmit-o|-S«ME'‘RU ! (a mi§ound word 


3. May that Odd, thjjSiCanfe of fiidcefsj the caufe of |eIIdit|i,'^ 
idaced 'even by himjhlf ^dihis forehead a. fedlion of 
lN>emei4r»»wrt'*in-ise-foW*f;of-a*'hne-rcfcpaNihgrthati 

'JiSYil'^jra^prefeht aid 

faVDUriflblc'rtSD, ybtl! 


VQLi.-h 


4. The 
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4. The fon of Ji'mu'tace'tu ever £iffc(Skionate, named Ji'Mu'ya sta'- 
HANA, who, furely, preferred (the Serpent) S'anc’iiaciiuVa from GV- 
ru^'a (the Eagle ^Vishnu), was famed in the three worlds, having 
negleded his own body, as if it had been grafs, for the fake of others. 

5. (Two couplets in rhyme,) In his family w^as a monarch ( named) 
Capardin (or, with thick hair^ a title of Maha'deVa), chief of the 
race of Si'la'ra, rcprcfling the infoicnee of his foes j and from hint 
came a fon, named Pulas'acti, equal in cucrcafing glory to the fun’s 
bright drcle. 

0. When that fon of Capardin was a new-born infant, through fear 
of him, homage was paid by all his colleded enemies, with water hold 
aloft in their hands, to tlie delight of his realm. 

7. From him came a fon, the only warriour on earth, named Sri'vap- 
puvanna, a Hero in the theatre of battle. 

8. His fon, called S'ri' Jhanjiia, was highly celebrated, and the pre- 
ferver of his country^ he afterwards became the Sovereign of Gdgjti : he 
had a beautiful form. 

0. From him came a fon, whofe-renown,-wafi-far-extended“/ji;«'//*t£'/i'(?- 
confounded-the-ihind-with-his-wonderful-afts, the fortunate Bajjtada 
De'va : he was a monarch, a gem in-thc-diadcm-of-the-world’s-circum- 
jference ; who ufed only the forcible weapon of his two arms readily on 
plain of combat j and in whofe bofom the FortuBsc of herfelf 
amoatoiifly played, as in the h/m of the foe of Mura (or VrsHNu)* ‘ 

* 10. Like Jayanta, fon to the foe of Yritta (or IifDRA), tike 

Shan- 
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.SiiANMUc'iiA (or CARTiCE'YA)ytf«toPuRA'Ri (or Maii a'de'va) then, 
fprang from him a fortunate fon, with a true heart, invincible j 

11 . Who in liberality was Carna before our eyes, in truth even 
Yudiiishtiiira, in glory a blazing Sun, and the rod of Ca'la (or 
Yam a, judge of the infernal regions) to his enemies ; 

1 2 . By whom the great counfellors, who were under his protection, 
and others near bim^ arc preferred in this world: he is a conqueror, 
named with propriety S'arana'oata Vajrapanjarade'va. 

13. By whom when this world was over-lhadowed with-continual- 
prefcnts-of-gold, for his liberality he was named Jagadarthi (or En- 
riching the World ) in the midft of the three regions of the univerfe. 

1 - 1 . Thofe Kings alfurcdly, whoever they may be, who are endued 
with minds capable of ruling their refpeCtive dominions, praife him for 
the greatnefs of his veracity, generofity, and valour ; and to thofe princes, 
who are deprived of their domains, and feck his protection, he allots a 
firm fcttlemcnt: may he, the Grandfather of the Ra'ya, be victorious ^ 
he is the fpirituid guide of his counfellors, and they are his pupils. Yet 
farther. 


ift. lie, by whom the title of Go'MMa'ya was conferred on a perfon 
who attained the objeCt of his defire 5 by whom the realm, fhaken by a 
man named E'yapade'va, was even made firm, and by whom, being 
the prince of Mamakmhuva (I fuppofe, or Bombay) fecurity 

from fear was given to me broken nsith ajfiBion ; He was the King, 
namctl Sri' ViitiDANCA ; how can he he otherwife painted ? Mere fx 
J^llabks are effaced in one^yf the Grants ; and this verfe is not in the otkir* 


10, His’* 
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16. His fon was named Bajjadade'’va, a gem on the forehead of 
monarchs, eminently fkilled in morality ; whofe deep thouglits all the 
people, clad in horrid armour, praiie even to this day. 

17. Then was born his brother the prince Arice'sari (a lion among 
his foes), the beE of good men ; who, by overthrowing the Erong moun- 
tain of his proud enemies, did the a£t of a thunder-bolt ; having formed 
great defigns even i" his childhood, and having fecn the Lord of llie 
Moon (Maha'de va) (landing before him, he marched by his father’s 
order, attended by his troops, and by valour fubdued the world. 

Yet more ^ . 

1 8 . Having railed up his flain foe on his Enup fword, he fo afllidlcd 
the women in the hoEile palaces, that their forelocks fell difordcred, 
their garlands of bright flowers dropped from their necks on the vales of 
their breaEs, and the black luEre of their eyes difappeared, 

19. A imrriour, the plant of whofe fame grows up over the temple of 
Brahma’s Egg (the univerfe), from-thc repcated-watering-of-it-with- 
ihe-drops-that-fell-from-thc-eyes-of-the-wivcs-of-his-flaughtcfed-foc. 

Afterwards by the multitude of his innate virtues ft ben follows a com- 
pound word of an hundred and fifty-two fyllablcs) the-fortimate-A rice's A - 
Ri-DE'vARA'jA-Lord-of-the-grcat-circle-adorned-with-all-the-company- 
of-princes- with- V a j R a p a N j A r A-of-whom-mcn-feck-thc-protcdtion-an- 
elephant’s-hook-in-the-forchead-of-the-world-pleafcd-with-cncreafmg- 
vic^arFlamingo-bird-in-the-pooi-deck(?d-with-flowcrs-like-thofe-of-para- * 
dife-and-tyith-A'DiTYA-PANDiTA-chief-of-the-diflridts-of-thc-world- 
through-the-liberality-of-the-lord-of-the-WcE<;rn-Sca-holder-of-innate* 
knowledge - who -bears-a- golden - eaglc-on-his-ftanijjard- defeended-from- 

the- 
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thc-flock-of Ji'mu'tava'iian A-king-of-the-race-of-*Sy/ir«-Sovereign-of- 
lhc-('.it)''-ot'-T<'/^^(Vri7-8upvcmc-rulcr-ot-exalted-counfellors-aflembIed-when- 
cxt'ciK!cd-l'aiuc-luid-1)Ccii-attaliieu (the monarch thus defcribed) governs 
thc-wlioIc-rcgion-of-Cai'^iV^w^i-confifling-of-fourteen-hundred-villages-with 
ci(,ics-und-*()tlicr-placcs-comprehendcd-in-many-diftrids-acquired-by-his- 
arm. Thus he fupports the burden of thought concerning this domain. 
The Chicf-Miuiller S'lu' Va'sapaiya and the very-rcligioufly-puriiled 
S'ri' VA'iiDniYAPAiYA being at this time prefent, he, the fortunate 
ARiCii'sAiUDE'VARA''jA, Sovereign of the great circle, thus addrejes 
even all who inhabk-thc-city-S'ki' Stiia^naca (or the Manjion of 
L A c S n M ' I ) , his-own-kiufmcn-and-othcrs-thcre-aflemblcd, princes-coun - 
fcllors-pricfts-miniftcrs-fuperiors-infcriors-fubjedt-to-his-commands, alfo 
thc-Iords-of diftridtSj-thc-Govcrnors-of-towns-chiefs-of-villages-the-maf- 
tcrs-of-faiuilicvS-cmployed-or-unemployed-fervants-of-the-King-and-^7j- 
c<niiur)'nicn. 'i"hus he greets all-the-holy-men-and-others-inhabiting- 
thc-oity-of Iltiuyam/ma : reverence be to you, as it is becoming, with all 
the marks of rclpeil, falutation, and praife ! , 

STJNZJ,. 

Wealth is inconllant ; youth, deftroyed in an inftant ; and life, placed 
between the teeth of Critanta (or Yama kfore mentioned), 

Ncverthcleis ncglcdk is fowl to the felicity of' departed anceftors. 
Oh ! how aftonilhing arc the cITorts of men ! 

And thus. — Youth is publickly fwallowed-iip-by-the-giantefs Old-Age 
admitted-iuto-its-inner manfion; and the bodily-frame-is-equally-ob- 

noxioU8-to-the-aflimlt-of*dcath-o/-age-and-the-mifery-born-wkh-man- 
of fiaparation-bet'ween-'unkcd-friends-like-falling-from.-heaven-into-the- 

lower regions : riches JWPid life are two things more-moveable-than-a- 
drop - of water - trembling - on -the - leaf* of- a ■* lotos- ihaken* by-r the- wind j 

* '• ♦’ll' 
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and the world is like-the-firil delicate-foliagc-of-a-plantain-trec. Con- 
fidering this in fecret with a firm difpaffionate underftanding, and alfo the 
fruit of liberal donations mentioned by the wife^ I called to mind thefe 

STANZAS. 

1. In the Satya^ Treia^ and Dwaper Ages, great piety was celebrated ; 
blit in this Caliyuga the Muni’s have nothing to commend but liberality. 

2. Not fo productive of fruit is learning, not fo productive is piety, 
liberality, fay the Muni’s.^ in this Cali Age. And, thus was it faid by the 
Divine Vya'sA; 

. 3 . Gold was the firll offspring of Fire; the Earth is the daughter of 
Vishnu, and kine are the children of the Sun; the three worlds, there-* 
fore^ are affuredly given by him, who makes a gift of Gold, Earth, and 
Cattle. 

4 . Our dcceafed fathers clap their hands, our Grandfathers exult: 
faying^ “ a donor of land is born in our family : he will redeem us.” 

5 . A donation of land to good perfons, for holy pilgrimages, and on 
the (five) folemn days of the moon, is the mean of pafling over the deep 
boundlefs ocean of the world. 

0. White parafols, and elephants mad with pride (the infignia of royalty) 
are the flowers of a grant of land : the fruit is Indxa in heaven. 

If 

Thus, confirming the declarations of the<incient-MawVIearned4n-the 
diftinClion-between-juftice-and-injuftifee, for the fake of benefit to my 
mother, my Either, and myfelf, on the fifteenth of the bright moon of 
Cdrtica^ in the middle of the ytzx Fingak (perhaps of the Serpent 

when 
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when nine hundred and forty years, fave one, are reckoned as paft from 
the time of Kitig S'aca, or, in figures, the year 039 , of the bright moon 
of Cth'iica i/i (that is 1708 — 939=/fi9 years ago firora Y.C. 1787. 
The moon being then full and eclipfed, I having bathed in the oppofite 
fca refembling-thc-girdles-round-the-waift-of-the-female-Earth, tinged- 
with-a-varicty-of-rays4ike-many-cxceedingly-bright-rubies,-pearls-/3«^/- 
^Z/jci'-gems, witb-water-whofc-mud-was-becomc-muik-through-the-fre- 
queiit-bathing-of-thc-fragrant-bofora'-of-beautiful-Goddefles-rifmg-up- 
aftcr-having..divcd-in~it;-and having offered to the fun, the divine lumi- 
nary, the-gcm-of-onc-circlc-of-hcaven, eye-of-the-three-worlds, Lord of- 
the lotos, a diih cmbellifhcd-with-flcnvers-of-various-forts (this difh is 
filled with the plant Darbha^ rice in the hufk, different flowers, and 
fandal) have granted to him, who has viewed the preceptor of the Gods 
and of Demons, who has adored the Sovereign Deity the-hufband-of- 
Amw!c.'\' (or Du ho a'), has facrificcd-caufed-others-to-facrifice,-has read- 
cau fed-ot 1 1 c'rs-t( ) - read- and- has-pcrforraed-thc-rcft-of-the-fix (Sacerdotal) 
funflions; who-is-cinincntly-fkilled-in-tlte-whole-bufinefs-of-performing- 
facrUiccH, who-has-held-tip tho^root-and-ftalk-of-the-facrcd-lotos ; w'ho- 
inhaliits-thc-cIty-SRi St’iia'naca (or abode of Fortune)^ defeended 
from Jamaraoni; who-pcrforms-duc-rites-in-thc-lioly-ftream j who- 
difiinaiy-kimws-tlic-inyflerious-branches (of the Vedas)^ the domeftick 
priefi, the reader. Ski Ticcapaiya, fon of SrI Chch’iiintapaiya 
the allronoiner, for-tlic-])urpolc-of-facrificing-caufmg-others to-facrificc- 
rcading-caiifing-othcTs-to-rcad-and-difcharging-the-reft of- the-fix- (Sa- 
cerdotal-) duties, of performing-the (daily fervice of) taiswadha with 
offerings of rice, milk, and materials of facrifice, and-of-eompleting-with 
duc-folemnity the facrificc-of-fire-of doing-fuch-afts-as-muft-continually- 
be-done, and fuch-as-muft-occafionally-be-petfprmcd, of paying-due- 
honours to guefts ted ftrahgers, «ad-of-fupporting his-own-family, the 
village oi' e>&<^t?nt^/«w*ftandiftg-at-the-extreiftity pf the-territory of Vatfa^ 

rajtt^ and the boundaries of which arc^ to the Eaft the village of 
, gamhd 
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gamba and a water-fall-from a mountain ; to tlie South the villages of 
N&gamb& and MuUidongarica \ to the Weft the river SdmbarapaUicd to 
the North the villages of Scimbive and Cat' iydlaca ; and befidcs this the 
full (diJlriSiJ of Tocabald Pallicdy the boundaries of which are to the 
Eaft Siddbah'y to the South the river M6t'bala\ to the Weft Cdcddcvay 
Hallapallicay and Bddaviraca ; to the North Taldmli Pallica ; and alfo 
the Village of Aulaciydy the boundaries of which (are) to the Eaft Pddd- 
ga ; to the South Gdvini j to the Weft Charicuy to the North Caltbald- 
yacholt: (that land) thus furveyed-on-the-four-quarters-and limitcd-to- 
its-proper-bounds, with-its-herbagc-wood-and-water, and witli-power-of- 
punilliing-for-the-ten-crimes, except that before given as the portion of 
jDt’W, or of Brahmdy I have hereby rcleafcd, and liinitcd-by-thc-dura- 
tion-of-the-fun-the-moon-and-mountains, confirmed witli-thc-ccremouy- 
of adoration, with a copious efiufion of water and with the higheft a<3:s- 
of-worfiiip ; and the fame land lhall be enjoyed by his lineal-and-colla- 
teral-heirs, or caufed-to-be-enjoyed, nor Ilrall difturbance be given by any 
perfon whatever : fince it is thus declared by great Muni's. 

STANZAS. 

1. The Earth is enjoyed by many kings, by Sa'gar, and by others : 
to whomfoever the foil at any time belongs, to him at that time belong 
the fruits of it. 

2. A Ipecdy ^ft is attended with no fatigue; a continued fupport, 
with great trouble : therefore, even the Kfhi's declare, that a continuance 
of fupport is better than a fingle gift 

3. ' Exalted Emperors of good difpofitions have given land, as Ra'ma- 
BHADRA advifes, again. and again: this is the true bridge of jufticc for 
fovereigns : from time tq time (O kings) that bridge muft be repaired 
Dy you. 


Thofc 
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i. ’I'iuil'e p(){Vi;ffious here below, which have been granted in former 
thncfi by ;bvereign«, given for-thc-fakc-of-rcligion-increale-of-wealth-or 
{'4-laitU', are exadly equal to llovvcrs, wliich have been oiFered to a 
Deit y : what good ni:ui would x-efume fuch gifts f 

’T'hiis, eonlirniing the precepts of ancient Muni's^ all future kings mull 
gather the fruit-of-ob(erving-religious-dutie8; and let not the ftain-of-the 
crinxe-of-dcllroying-this-^/vwxiJ be borne henceforth byany-onc: fiuce, 
whatever being lupplicatcd, fhali, through avarice, having-bis- 

mind-xvholly-rurrounded-w'ith-thc-glooin-of-igvrorance-contemptuoufly- 

difmifs-the-injnred-fupliant, He, being guilty of five great andjfw fmall 
crimes, nuil! long in darknefs inhabit Raurava^ Mahdraurava^ Andha^ 
TdmtJhij tind the other places of punifhment. And thus it is declared 
by the divine Vya'sa : 


STANZAS. 

i. lie, who fvi/es land, giveu-by-hiinlelf or by-another (fovereign), 
will rot amtmg worms, himfclf a worm, in the xnidft of ordure. 

g. Tliey, wlto fer/c granted-land, arc born again, living with great 
fcitr, in dry cavities of trees in the unwatcred forefts on the Vinddhian 
(luouufaiuH). 

a. By fei/jng one cow, one vefturc, or even one nail’s breadth of 
ground, a king continues in hell till an imivcrfal dcflxuaion of the world 
has happened. 

4, By (a gift of) a thoufand gardens, and by (a gift of) a hundred 
pools of water, by (|:iving) a hundred lac of oxen, a dilfeifor of (granted) 
land is not cleared from offence. 


4 B 
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5. A grantor of land remains in heaven fixty thoufand years; a di{- 
feifor, and he, who refufes to do juftice, continues as many (years) in 
hell. 

And, agreeably to this, in what is written by the hand of the Secre- 
tary, (the King) having ordered it, declares his own intention ; as it is 
written by the command of me, fovereign of the great Circle, the fortu- 
nate Auice'sari De'vara/ja, fon of the Sovereign of tlie Great Circle, 
the Fortunate, invincible, De'varaja. 

And this is written, by order of the Fortunate King, by me Jo^UBA^ 
the brother’s-fon-of Sri' NA'GALArYA,-the grcat-Bard,-dwelling-in-lhc 
royal palace; engraved-on-plates-of-copper by Ve'dapaiya’s fon Man a 
Dha'ra Paiya. Thus (it ends). 

Whatever herein (may be) defe£livc in-one-fyllable, or havc-onc-fylla- 
ble-redundant, all that is (neverthelefs) complete evidence (of the grant). 
Thus (ends the whole). 


INSCRIPTIONS 




llie Staff of rmtlji SIh\H . 




INSCRIPTIONS 


ON 

THE STAFF OF FFRU'Z SHAIL 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 

Js explained by Ra'diia'ca'nta Sarman, 
By The PRESIDENT. 


On a very fingular monument near Dehli, an outline of wWch is here 
exhibited, and which the natives call the Staff of Fi'ru'z Shah, axe 
fevcral old inferiptions partly in ancient Ndgari letters, and partly in a 
charadter yet unknown j and lieutenant Colonel Pojlier, having pro- 
cured cKzd: impreflions of them, preferits the Society writh an accurate 
copy of all the inferiptions. Five of them are in Sanferk, and, for the 
moft part, intelligible ; but it will require great attention and leifure to 
decypher the others : if the language be SaTifcrit^ the powers of the un- 
known letters may perhaps hereafter be difeovered by the ufual mode of 
dccyphcring j and that mode, carefully applied even at firft, may lead to 
a difeovery of the language. In the mean time a lit^al verfion of the 
legible inferiptions is laid before you ; they are pn the whole fuflEiciently 
clear, but the fenfe of one or two paflfages is.at prefehtiinesqjHcable. 

I. ' ' ; 

The firft, on. the Southweft fide of the pillar, is perfei^y^ detached 

from 
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from the reft: it is about feventeen feet from the bale, anti two led 
higher than the other infcriptions. 

O'M. 

In the year 1230, on the firll day of the Briglit half ol’ the moutli 
Vaifac'h (a monument), of the Fortunate-Vi'sALA-Dii'vA-lbn of iho- 
Fortunate-AMiLLA h^--YiX\\%~ol-~Sdcambhart, 


II. 

The next, which is engraved as a fpecimen of the charader, confdU 
of two ftanzas in four lines j but each hemiftich is imperfed at tlie end, 
the two firft wanting and the two laft Jive^ fyllables : the word bV- 
cambbari in the former infeription enables us to I'upply the clofe of the 
third hemiftich. 

OM. 

As far as Vindhya^ as far as Himddri (the mountain of Snow), he W'as 

not deficient in celebrity making Arylwerta (the Land of 

Virtue, or India even once more what its name fignl fies He 

having departed, Prativa'hama'na Tilaca (is) king of SdemMar) : 
(Sdcam only remains on the monument) by us (the region between) Hi- 
mawai and Vindhya has been made tributary. 

In the year from M Vicrama'jditya 123, in the Bright half of the 
month Vaifddh . ... at that time the Rdjaputra Sr\ Saljlac a was Prime 
Minifter. 

i;:'. 

The fecond ftanza, fupplied partly from the laft infeription, and partly 
by conjecture, will run. thus : 

vritti sa frathibamina tihcab st&cdmbharihMipatih 
afm&bhib caradam vyadhdyi bima’wadvindbydtavlmand'alam, . 

The 
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’J’lu* ilitc 1 2 .'^ i« here pcrfcdly clear; at Icaft it is clear, that only three 
are written, without oven room for a cipher after them ; whence 
V. e ni.iy f-tieis, tluit the cionble circle in the former infeription was only 
.ni (•rn.mu’iit, or the neutral termination am: if fo, the elate of both h 
the year of CiiRisT Jixty-feven \ hut, if the double circle be a Zero, the 
monument of \’i'sa.i.a Dk'va is us modern as the year 1174 or nineteen 
years before the eoiKjucll of by SuinA''Bu’DDi^N. 

m and IV. 

'Fhc two next infcriplir)nr, were in tlie fame words, but the ftanzas, 
which in the fourth arc e.xtrcmdy mutilated, arc tolerably perfed in the 
third, wattting only a few fyllablcs at the beginning of the hemiftichs : ' 

xhib cilnvelhu praliarla uripatilhu vinamatcandharefliu prafannah 
— vah s’ambi purindruh jagati vijayatc vifala cihouipakh 
... da fiijuya elha vijayt fantanajanatmajah 
. . iHiuan clhemallu bruvatamutlyogas'fmyanmaiiah 

//■.’, who is refctttful to kittgs Intoxicated with pride, indulgent to thofc, 
whofc necks arelumt bled, an Indr A in the city of CaiiJ&mbi (I fufped 
Cauh'!>ih\ a city near Ihijlmd{>m\ to be the true reading), who is vido- 
lious in the world, Vi'sALA, ibvcrcign of the earth : he gives .... his 
emumands being obeyed, he is a coiujucror, the fon of Santa'naja'na, 
wholV mitul, when his foes fay, ‘ Let there be mercy,’ is free from fur- 
iJicr hoJlilily. 

'1 his infeription was engraved, in the prcfencc of S)R.'t Til Ac A Ra ja, 
by the fon of Mauiava, a Cdynji'ba, of a family in Gmd'a, 

or Beri^itL 

, V. 

'I he fifth feems to ^ 

GRAIXA, 
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GRAHA, who is reprefented as only flumbering; the iaft hcinhlich is 
hardly legible and very obfcure ; but the fenfc of both ftanzas appears to 
be this. 

O'M. 

1. An offence to the eyes of (thy) enemy’s conibrt (thou) by-whom- 
fortune-was-given-to-cvery fuppliant, thy fame, joined to cxtcnlivc do- 
minion, {hines, as we defire, before us : the heart of (thy) foes was vacant, 
even as a path in a defert, where men arc hindred from paffing, () fortu- 
nate ViGRAHA Ra'jade'va, iti the jubilcc occaftoned by thy march. 

2. May thy abode, O Vigraiia, fovereign of the world, i)e ilxcd, as 
in reafon (it ought), in the bofoms, embelUlhed with love's alhircments 
and full of dignity, of the women with beautiful eyebrows, who were 
married to thy enemies! Whether thou art Ixoua, or Vi.siixu, or 
Siva, there is even no deciding : thy foes (arc) fullen, like defccmling 
water j oh \ why doft thou, through deluhon, continue fleeping ? 





THE liAYA, OR INDIAN GROSS-BEAK. 


Difcrik'd by At’uar Ah' Kiia'n of Debit. 
Translated by the PRESIDENT. 


X tlE little bird, called Baya. in Hindi, Berber a in Sanferit, B&bM in 
tbc dialca of Bengal, Cibii in Perjiun, and Tenawwit in Arabick, from 
bis ronarkalily pendent noil, is ratber larger than a fparrow, with yellow- 
brown plumage, a yellowilh head and feet, a light-coloured breaft, and a 
conick beak very thick in proportion to his body. This bird is exceed- 
ingly common in Himlnjlm : be is allonUhingly fenfible, faithful, and 
docile, never voluntarily deferting the place where his young were 
lialchcd, init ntrt averfe, like moil other birds, to the Ibcicty of mankind, 
and caiily taught to perch on the hand of his mafter. In a ftate of na- 
Ittre he generally builds his ncll on the higheft tree, that he can find, ef- 
jH'ctally on the palmyra, or on the Indian lig-tree, and he prefers that, 
which happens tti overhang a well or a rivulet ; he makes it of grafs, 
which ite weaves like cloth imd llxapcs like a large bottle, fufpendipg it 
firmly fsn the branches, but I’o as to rock with the wind, and placing it 
with its entrance tlowttwards to iccurc it from birds of prey. His neft 
uitiaily cmiblls of two or three chambers ; and it is the popidar belief, 
that he lights them with fire-flics, which he catches alive at night and 

ccaifincs with niioill clay, or with cow- dung ; thatfuch flies are often found 

in 
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in his neft, where pieces of cow-clung arc alfo (luck, is jiuliihu.’.hic ; 
as their light could be of little ufc to him, It Iccms probable tba! lie \ 
feeds on them. He may be taught with cafe to fetch a piece ol' pa])er, 
or any fmall thing, that his maftor points out to him : it is an atielb-o 
fa< 3 :, that, if a ring be dropped into a deep well, and a lijpial given {o 
him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, catcli the ling before ii 
touches the water, and bring it up to his mailer witli apparent e\ultation; 
and it is confidently aflerted, that, if a houfe or any other j)!aee be lliown 
to him once or twice, he will carry a note thither iinmediateh on a pro- 
per fignal being made. One iuflunce of Ifus chicility I can my fell' men- 
tion with confidence, having often been an eye wltnefs of it : the y<mng 
Hinf/u women at Bumires and in other places near very thin plate,- of 
gold, called ficas^ fliglitly fixed by way ol' ornament helcveen llieir eye- 
brows; and, when they pals lliroiigb tlic llreets, it u; not tincoiumoii for 
the youthful libertines, who amtife themfiKes with training /j’./irr’,., to 
give them a fign which they undcrlland, :m<I fi'iid them to plm k tim 
pieces of gold from the foreheads of their miilreli'cs, wliicU they bring in 
triumph to the lovers. The Bay,) feeds uaiutMliy on grals hoj^pevs and 
other infers, but will fuhfifl:, when tame, on pulfe macerated in ivatu': 
his flelh is warm and drying, of cafy digefll(»u, atnl jveommeiuleil, in 
medical books, as a folvent of flonc in the hladclef or kidner. ; but ol' 
th<tt virtue there is 110 iiifiicicut prooh ^Ihc fcinalo lavs inam bt auiiiui 

I* w 

eggs refembling large pearls: the white of ilunu, when they are i»oiied, is 
tianlparent, and the flavour of them is cxijiuhtely delicate. W'hen many 
Bayas arc alTeniblcd on a high tree, they make a lively din, imt ii l\ 
rather chirping than finging ; their want <»f muliea! taletus is, however, 
amply fupplied by their wonderful fugacity, in which tliey are no! ex- 
celled by any feathered inhabitants of the forert. 


ON 





TIH': I’ANGOLIX OF BAIIAR. 

Av// by Matthew Leslie, Efq, 


And duscrihrd by the PRESIDENT. 


111', lingular animal, which M. BuFEON dcfcribes by the name 
f WingoUn^ is well known in Europe lince the publication of his 
s;itur.il Hillory anti CIoldsmith’s elegant abridgement of it; but, if 
he iignre cx-hibitetl by Bufvon was accurately delineated from the thre<=', 
aiiinals, the I'poils of which he had examined, we muft confider that, 
.vhieh has been lately brought from Curacdiabio Chitra^ and font thence 
,u the Prefulency, as a remarkable variety, if not a difterent fpecics, of 
;he Vitngolhi : ours has hanlly any neck, and, though fome filaments are 
illl'cernihlc between the leak's, they can fcarce be called briftles ; but the 
jnineip.ii diilerencc is in the tail ; that of Bofpon’s animal being long, 
•uul tapeilng ahnoil to a point, while that of ours is much {hotter, ends 
ohtufely, and rcfcmbles in ii>rm and ilcxUnlity the tail of a lobfter. In 
other reJ’peebs as far as we can judge from the dead fubje6:, it has all the 
eUara«S\trs of Bujtom’s Paiip/m ; a name derived from that, by which 
I lie animal ir. ditlingiiilhcd in yuva^ and conicqucntly preferable toManis or 
or any other appellation deduced from an European language. 
As to tlie Ji'a(y /izartlp the fcakti yirmatlillo, and the Jive-naikd ^ni-cater, 
they are luanifctUy improper dclignations of this animal j which is neither 
it /kuird, nor an armadiUo in the common acceptation ; and, though it be 
VOL I. 4 c an 
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ail ant-catei\ yet it cUcnlialiy tlifTcrs fnim the bitiry quatliupctl iiiualiv 
known by dial general deferiplion. We are told, that the Malahiu' n;unc 
of this animal is Ahiugu : the natives of Ettlu'ir call it Uirjor-cit, or, as 
they explain the word, Stone^vcrmini’ i and, in the fhnnach of the aniiiia! 
before ns, was found about a teaciipful of ihuill //w/cx, which hatl proba- 
bly been fwallowcd for the piirpofe of facilitating digellion ; but the name 
alludes, I believe, to the biirdm'fs of the fcales; for Vtijraat'a jiicana in 
Sanferit the Diamond^ or Tbhundcrholt^ reptile^ and Va'jra is a connnon 
figure in the Indian poetry for any thing cxceflivcly bard. The Fajra- 
cit' a is believed by the Pandits to be the animal, which gnaws t\\c\i\f acred 
Jione^ called Sdlgrdmas' ild ; but the Pangolin has apparently no teeth, and 
the Sdlgrdmsy many of which look as if they had been, wonn-caten, arc 
perhaps only decayed in part by expofure to the air. 

This animal had a long tongue fliapcd like that of a camelcon ; and, if 
it was nearly adult, as we may conclude from the young one found in 
it, the dimenfions of it were much Icfs than thofc, which Buffon af- 
figns generally to his Pangolin j.for he deferibes its length as fix, feven, or 
eight feet including the tail, which is almoft, he fays, as long as the 
body, when it has attained its full growth ; whereas ours is hut thirty- 
four inches long from the extremity of tlic tail to the point of the fnout, 
and the length of the tail is fourteen inchcvS ; but, exclufively of t!ie 
head, which is five inches long, the tail and body arc, indeed, nearly of 
the lame length j and the fmall difference between them may fhow, if 
Buffon be corred in this point, that the animal was young : the cir- 
cumference of its body in the thickeft part is twenty inches, and that of 
the tail, only twelve. 

We cannot venture to fay more of this extraordinary creature, which 
feems to conftitute the firft ftep firom the quadruped to the reptile, until 
we have examined it alive, and bbferved its different xnftinds 5 but, as we 

are 
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,i’\' that it is couiiann iu the coimtiy round Khdnpiir^ and at 

wIuTo the native Mnfrhmns call it the Lanil-cnrp^ we fltall 
ftfiiilidy !>,• ahlc to }’;ivc on fume future nccalion a fuller account of it. 
’I here are in tuir I/uHiin jn’ovinccs many animals, and many hundreds of 
uieiiieinal jdauts, which have either not hoen dcleribcd at all, or, what hs 
\\ori\\ ill deferihed hy the iiaturaliRs of Ei/rope ; and to procure perfect: 
deleriptions of them from aQiial examination, with accounts of their 
feveral ///.V iii medicine, diet, or manufaclurcs, appears to be one of the 
uiofl important o!>jeds of our inllitulioiu 
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tlhU Sri’i \ ;',nvo this animal the epithet of ^floiomoving^ from feme fancied 
t(i the lloih of ylnitirka: but, though its body be remarkably 
icuj!; in pr('pin*liuu to the breadth of it, and the hinder legs, or more 
pro]K,')ly arms, much longer than thofe before, yet the L(?w, in fad, 
\valks or climbs very Ikwly, and is, probably, unable to leap. Neither 
its ,1’vnti'H t>or Ipeeies, wc find, arc new : yet, as its temper and inftinds 
are umlefcvibed, and as iln. Natural Hijiory by M. De Buffon, or the 
*Vv//(V« r/ Natufy by Linnjeus, cannot always be readily procured, I 
liave fet down a few remarks on the Jbrm, the manners, the name, and 
the nuutry of my little ihvouritc, who engaged my affedion, while he 
lived, and wliofc memory I wifli to perpetuate, 

I. This male animal had four hands, each five-fingcred ; palms, naked ; 
nails, round ; except thofe of the indices behind, which were long, 
curved, pointed ; hair, very thick, efpecialiy on the haunches, extremely 
foft, molUy dark grey, varied above with brown and a tinge of ruffet j 
tiarkcr on the back, paler about the face and under the throat, reddifli 
towards the rump s no tail, a dorfal ftripe, broad, chefnut-coloured, nar- 
rower towards the neck ; a head, almoft fpherical : a countenance, ex- 
preflive and interetting j eyes, round, large, approximated, weak in the 
day lime, glowing and animated at night ; a white vertical ftripe between 
themi eyc4afltcs, black, ftiort ; ears, dark, rounded, concave; great 
acutcncls at night both in feeing and hearing ; a face, hairy, flattifli ; a 
nofe, pointed, not much elongated ; the upper Up, cleft ; canine teeth, 
comparatively long, very fharp. 

More than this I could not obferve on the living animal ; and he died 
at a feafon, when I could neither attend a diffeaSon of his body, nor 
with propriety requeft any of my medical friends to perfonn fuch an 
operation during the heats of Juguji; but I opened his jaw and counted 
only two incifors above and as many below, which might have been a 
VOL. r. ^ 3 
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defeat, in the individual ; and it is mentioned fimply as a fadt without 
any intention to cenfure the generick an'angement of LiNNiEUS. 

11. In his manners he was for the moft part gentle, except in the cold 
feafon, when his temper feemed wholly changed ; and his creator, who 
made him fo fenfible of cold, to which he muft often have been expofed 
even in his native forefts, gave him, probably, for that reafon his thick 
fur, which we rarely fee on animals in thefe tropical climates: to me, 
who not only conftantly fed him, but bathed him twice a week in water 
accommodated to the. feafons, and whom he clearly diftinguilhed from 
others, he was at all times grateful j but, when I difturbed him in winter, 
he was ufually indignant, and feemed to reproach me with the uneafinefs 
which he felt, though no poffible precautions had been omitted to keep 
him in a proper degree of warmth. At all times he was pleafed with 
being ftroked on the head and throat, and frequently fuffered me to touch 
his extremely fliarp teeth.j but at all times his temper was quick, and, 
when he was unfeafonabiy difturbed, he exprefied a little refentment by 
an obfcure murmur, like that of a fquirrel, or a greater degree of dift. 
pleafure by a peevifti cry, efpecially in winter, when he was often as 
fierce, on being much importuned, as any beaft of the woods. From half 
an hour after funrifc to half an hour before funfet, he flept without in- 
termiffion rolled up like a hedge-hog ; and as foon as he awoke, he be- 
gan to prepare himfelf for the labour^ of bis approaching day, licking 
and dreffing himfelf like a cat ; an operation, which the flexibility of his 
neck and limbs enabled him to perform very completely ; he was . then 
ready for a flight breakflift, after which he commonly took a fhort nap ; 
but,- when the fun was quite fet, he recovered alt his, vivacity. His or- . 
dinaryi<K5d was the^fweet . fruit of this country ,} plantains always,- and 
mangos during the feafon ; but he refufed peaches, and was not fiSird of „ 
mulberries, -or even Af guaiavas:, milk he lapped eagerly,, but was' con? 
tented with plain watei** , -In .general he was not . ypracipusi hut-never 

.-‘..'.''‘'‘'''-appeared 
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.'•.pj'carrd litii.ik'i! \vhl» gniishoppcrs ; and paffcd the whole night, w^hilc 
Mil' hot ie.iiun laiK'd, in jirowling for them : when a grafshopper, or any 
inh'cl, ,ili;Mitcd within his roach, his eyes, which he fixed on his prey, 
giowoil wiiii nnooinnuni fire ; and, having drawn hinifdf back to fpring 
on it with j'.roatcr force, lie feizod the vidini with both his forepaws, but 
lu Kl it in one <if them, while he devoured it. For other pmiiofes, and 
t'oinetiines cvoji for that of holding his food, he ufed all his paws in- 
dilliivntly as hands, and frctjuently grafped with one of them the 
i'.i.idier part of his ample cage, w'hile his three others were feverally en- 
g.i'ged at the hotioni of it ; hut the pollure, of which he feemed fondef^, 
tvas to cling with all four of them to the upper wires, his body being in- 
veriul ; and iti the evening he ufually Hood ered for many minutes 
rtiaying- on the wires with his fingers and rapidly moving his body from 
Cui.; to fule, as if he had found the utility of cxercife in his unnatural 
thite of ennitnemciU'. A little before day break, when my early hourv4 
i';.ivc me fiViinent opportunities of ohferving him, he feemed to folicit my 
..licn'iini ; ami, if 1 pfclenlcd iny finger to him, he licked or nibbled it 
Viiili great genilcnefs, hut eagerly took fruit, when I offered itj though 
hi' ii'Mmn ale much r.t iiis morninji; repall:: when the da-y brought back 
! his eyes loll their luftre and llrenglh, and he compofed himfelf 
I't.r .1 iimnher often or eleven hours. 

Ill, 'flu names Imu and Lemur will, no doubt, be continued by the 
rci‘iH-v.li\c difciplcs of Bni i-ON and Linn/KUs; nor can I fuggeft any 
oihcr, fmcc the hmnv little or Nothing of the animal : the lower 

JLrJa-s of this province generally call it LaJjS/mv., or the Bafliful Ape, 
.mtl tlu' Mufeimau^, retaining the fenic of the epithet, give it the abfurd 
ap|»c!lalion <if a cal ; hut it is neither a cat nor bdhful ; for, though a 
. LanJIt, svho faw my Lemur by tlay light, remarked that he was LajjMu 
or muL ji (a word which the ilmdus apply to all Senfitko Plants J; yet he 
only teemed balhfu!, while in fud he was dim fighted and drowfy ; for 
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at night, as you perceive by his figure, he had open eyes, and as much 
boldnefs as any of the Lemur es poetical or Lime an, 

IV. As to his country, the firft of the fpecies, that I faw in India, was 
in the diftri£t of I^ipra, properly Lripura, whither it had been brought, 
like mine, from the Garrow mountains ; and Di*. Anderson informs 
me, that it is found in the woods bn the coaft of Coromandel : another 
had been fent to a member of our focicty from one of the caftern ifles j 
and, though the Loris may be alfo a native of Sildn, yet I cannot agree 
with M. De Buffon, that it is the minute, fociable, and docile animal 
mentioned by Thevenot, which it refembles neither in fize nor in 
dilpofition. 

My little friend was, on the whole, very engaging ; and, when he was 
"ound lifelefe, in the fame pofture in which he would naturally have flept, 
[ confoled myfelf with believing, that he had died without pain, and 
ived with as much plcafure as he could have enjoyed in a Rate of cap- 
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IXTllODUCTOIl y NOTE, 
By The PRESIDENT. 


Among the afflidl'mg maladies, which punifh the vices and try the 
virtues of mankind, there arc few diforders, of which the confequences 
are more dreadful or the remedy in general more defperate than the 
/utU'itm of tire Jrah or Uorafj of the Indians : it is alfo called in Arabia 
dd'ul tifad, a name c.orrcfponding with the Leontiajis of the Greeks^ and 
fupp(irv.d to have been given in allufion to the grim diftraded and limlike 
countenances of the miferahle perfons, who are affeded with it. The 
more common name of the diftemper is Elcpbantiajis, or, as Lucretius 
calls it, Kkphas^ becaufo it renders the Ikin, like tliat of an Elephant^ un- 
even attd wrinkled, with many tubercles and furrows ; but this complaint 
imift not be confounded with the dMJ% or fmelUd legs, defenbed by 
the Arabian phyficians, and very common in this country. It has no 
fixed name in Englijh, though Hillary, in his Obfervatim on the Dif- 
rap o/Barbadoes, calls it the Leprojy of the joints, becaufe it principally 
aSeds the extremities, which in the laft ftage of the malady are diftorted 
and at length drop olFj but, fmee it is in truth a diftemper coopting 
the whole mafs of blood, and therefore confidered by Paul of Mgtna as 
an unkerfal uker, it requires a more general appellation, and may fo- 
perly be named the Black Leprofyi which term is in fad 
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M. Boissieu de Sauvages and Gorrceus, in contradiftindlion to the 
White Leprofy, or the Beres of the Arabs and Leucc of the Greeks, 

This difeafe, by whatever name we diftinguifh it, is peculiar to hot 
climates, and has rarely appeared in Europe: the philofophical I’oet of 
Rome fuppofes it confined to the banks of the Nile ; and it has certainly 
been imported from Africa into the Wef -India Illauds by the black Haves, 
who carried with them their refentraent and their revenge j but it has 
been long known in Hindnfian^ and the writer of the following Diflerta- 
tion, whofe father was Phyfician to Na'dirsiia'h and accompanied him 
from Berfa to Dehli^ aflures me that it rages with virulence among the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta. His obfervation, that it is frequently a 
confequence of the venereal infedlion, would lead us to believe, that it 
might be radically cured by Mercury \ which has, ncverthelefs, been 
found ineffedkual, and even hurtful, as Hillary reports, iu the Weji- 
Indies. The juice of hemlock^ fuggellcd by the learned Micii A elis, and 
approved by his medical friend Roederer, might l>c very efficacious at 
the beginning of the diforder, or in the milder torts of it 5 hut, in the 
cafe of a malignant and inveterate judhlm^ we mull cither admiiiiller a 
remedy of the higheft power, or, agreeably to the dclponding opinion of 
Celsus, leave the patient to his fate^ injlead of teqfin;^ him withfruitle/t 
medicines^ and fuffer liim, in the forcible words of ARETitetfs, to fink 
from inextricable Jlumber into death. The life of a man is, however, fi> 
dear to him by nature, and in general fo valuable to fociety, that we 
fhould never defpond, while a fpark of it remains; and, xvhatever 
apprehenfions may be formed of future danger from the dillaut tfiVdhs 
of arfenkk, even though it flioiild eradicate u prclcnt malatiy, j ct, as no 
fuch inconvenience has arifen from the life of it in ami, us Ex- 

perience muft ever prevail over Theory, I cannot help ^viihiog, that 
this ancient Hindu medicine may be fully tried under the inlpcdrion 
of our European Surgeons, whofe minute accuracy and Heady atten- 
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inufl ohvays give them a claim to fuperiority over the moft learned 
! ,,u'ivv.4 ; but many of our countrymen have afiured me, that they by no 
uuMiv; <;ntertain a contemptuous opinion of the native medicines, efpe- 
i ially in dilcal'es of the fkin. Should it be thought, that the mixture of 
fulphur mull render the poifon lefs adive, it may be advilable at firft to 
adininillcr orpiment, inftcad of the cryfialline arfenicL 
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TH1-: CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS, 

AND 

nrUEll DISORDERS OF THE BLOOD. 
Translated by the PRESIDENT. 


God is the all-powerful Healer. 

In the year of the Messiah 1793, -when the worthy and refpedable 
Mi'r Mtjii ammed liusAi'N, wHo excels in every branch of 
uCeiul accompanied Mr. Richard Johnson from LaFhndu 

rt:> C/Av////;, he viiited the humble writer of this trad, who had long 
been attached to him with fincere affedionj and, in the courfe of their 
converr,iii<nt, * One of the fruits of my late excurfion, faid he, is a pre- 
‘ fein for yem, which fuits your profeffion, and will be generally ufeful 
‘ to our t'peeii's : conceiving you to be worthy of it by reafon of your 
‘ iididtiity in medical iiKiuirics, I have brought you a prefeription, the 

* inf/edieuts of which arc cafdy found, but not cafily equalled as a powei- 

* ful reinctly agatnft all corruptions of the blood, the judhdm^ and the 
‘ IW/hm ftre, the remains of which are a fource pf infinite maladies. It 

* is jm tjld fecret of the Hindu Phyficians j who applied it alfo to the 

* cure of cold and moift difiempers, as the palfy, diftortions of the face, 

* rclaxatioti of the nerves, and funilar difeafes; its efficacy too has been 
pnn'cd by long experience j and this is the method of preparing it. 

vtiJL. 1 . 4 » * 


4 
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‘ Take of white arfenkk^ fine and frcfii, one tohi ; of picked black 
‘ pepper fix times as much : let both be well beaten at intervals for four 
‘ days fucceffively in an iron mortar, and then reduced to an impalpable 
‘ powder in one of ftone with a ftone pefile, and thus completely Icvn- 
‘ gated, a little water being mixed with them. Make pills of them as 
‘ large as tares or fmall pulfe, and keep them dry in a fliady place 

‘ One of thofe pills muft be fwallowcd morning and evening with 
* fome ^t'/c/-leaf, or, in countries where bete/ is not at hand, witli cold 

^ The loweft weight in general ufc among the Hlmlus is the nv/, called in SiinftTlt either 
rettich or indicating rednefs^ and crljhmdci from crJ/lwit^ hhid' : it U (lie av/ and />/.;.•/* feed 

of the|;'//;j/V>-plant(i)5 which is a creeper of the fame clafs and order at Icail with the },d)Y\rr/dZi ! ; 
but I take this from report, having never examined its blonoms. One ra/thdi is faid to he of 
equal weight with three bavicy-corns or four grains of rice in the hulk \ and eight re//-v\’eights, 
ufedby jewellers, are equal to feven carats. I have weighed a number of the leeils in diamotul- 
fcales, and find tlic average Apotliccary’s weight of one fetid to he a grain ^nd 
Now in the HiWw medical books Un of the n////VtVfeods are one aiul eight myku'dxf 

make a tolaea or tila ; but in the law-books of Bt^ngid a mUfliam confifts o'i fixiem 
and a of jivemafiHsi and, according to fome authorities, rdfs only go to one 
majhity fixtem of which make a tokca. We may obferve, that the iiiver rr//-\veiglns, ufed by 
the goldfirniths at Banares^ are t%mce as heavy as the JWds ; uml thctioc it is, that 
are commonly faid to conftitutc one that is, tigk filver weights, or Jtxtrrn fee<ls 5 dyjdy 

of which feeds, or 105 grains, couftitute the quantity of arfcnick iu the Hmk prefcripiion* 

(x) *ThQ I find, is the Jhns of our botanlils, atid T venture to dricrilic it from tin*, wiltl plant 
compared with a beautiful drawing of the flower magnified, with which I was fiivtmrcd by Or. 
BEESON* 

Class XVll. Order l\\ 

Cal. Perianth funnel-fliapcd, iiukuted 

Cor. Cymbiform. roundifli, pomted, nm’ed. 

Wings ^ lanced, fiiorter than the awning. 

Keely rather longer than the wbgs. 

Staw* FHamenfs nine, fome fiiorter 5 united in two fets at the top of a divldcil, iicnt, ‘awhflmpc/i 
xxly. 

Fist. Germ inferted in the calyx* Style very minute at the l)Ottom of the divided body* St 'gmay 
0 the naked oblufc j in the mijrofcope, feathered. 

,Pee. a legume* Seeds, fphe^rtiidal 5 black, or white, or fcarlet with black tips. 

Leaves, pinnated j fome witi, fome without, an odd leaflet. 

* water : 
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‘ u.if'.T : 51' tlur hoily be clcanfec! from foulnefs and obftrudions by gentle 
‘ Ditb.nt'u k^ ami bleeding, before the medicine is adminiftered, the re- 
‘ medy will he fjKed’u.T.’ 

'I he piimijial ingredient of this medicine is the arjenick^ which the 
fail the Ptr/uuis mergi mnjl\ or moufe-bane^ and the Indi- 

iiK\, ; a mineral fubtlancc ponderous and o'yjlalline : the 

w, 7 /,', m- V'7/.vo arfeniek, is the weaker fort. It is a deadly poifon, and fo 
fnhtil, th.it, wfien mice arc killed by it, the very fmell of the dead will 
dellroy tlie livinr-; of that fpecies : after it has been kept about feven 
yeais, it iol'es much of its force; its colour becomes turbid; and its 
weigJit is dlminifhcil. This mineral Is hot and dry in the fourth degree: 
it canf';, i'sippuration, dilfolvcs or unites, according to the quantity given; 
and is very ulefui in clofuig the lips of wounds, when the pain is too in- 
teufe to be bi>rm;. An unguent made of it with oils of any fort is an ef- 
fectual ta’UU’dy lor loiuc cutaneous diforders, and, mixed with rofe-water, 
it i‘. ;'(hhI for cold tumours and for the dropfy ; but it muft never be ad- 
fniutlUaed without the greatcll caution ; for fuch is its power, that the 
fmalbdl (juantity of it in powder, drawn^ like alcohol^ between the eye- 
lailics, would in a linglc day entirely corrode the coats and humours of 
the eve ; ami fourteen nil s of it would in the fame time deftroy life. 
The iu-il antidote againil its cfFcas arc the ferapings of leather reduced 
to alhes : if the (juantity of arfeniek taken be accurately known, four 
rimew as much of ihofe allies, mixed with water and drunk by the patient, 
will ftieuth and countcraft the poifon. 

1'he writer, conformably to the dirc-flions of his learned friend, pre- 
pared the jnedicine; and, in the fame year, gave it to numbers, who 
were reduced by the difeafes above mentioned to the point of death : 
C»i> Is his witnefs, that they grew better from day to dky, were at laft 

cmnjdetcly cured, and are now living (except one or two, who died of 

other 
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other diforders) to atteft the truth of this aflertioir. One of his firft pa- 
tients was a Pdrst^ named Menu'chehr, who had come from Stirat to 
this city, and had fixed his abode near the writer’s houfe ; he was fo 
cruelly afflicted with a confirmed lues, here called the Perjim Fire, that 
his hands and feet were entirely ulcerated and almoft con'oded, fo that he 
became an object of difguft and abhorrence. This man confultcd the 
writer on his cafe, the ftate of which he (Hfclofcd w’t; out referve. Some 
blood was taken firom him on the fame day, and a cathartick adminillercd 
on the next. On the third day he began to take the arfemck-pills, and, 
by the blefling of God, the virulence of his difordcr abated by degrees, 
until figns of returning health appeared ; in a fortniglu his recovery was 
complete, and he was bathed, according to the pra<3;icc of our Pliyli- 
cians : he feemed to have no virus left in his blood, and none has been 
fince perceived by him. 

But the power of this medicine has chiclly been tried in the cure of 
the juzdm, as the word is pronounced in India ; a difordcr iufediug the 
whole mafs of blood, and thence called by fomc khfm. The for- 
mer name is derived from an Arabkk root fignifying, in general, ampu- 
tation ^ maiming, excyion, and, particularly, iha truncation ox erojion o/‘ t he 
fingers, which happens in the laft ftage of the difeafe. It is extremely 
conta^ous, and, for that reafon, the Prophet faid : ferric mina* Imejdhd- 
mi camd teferru mind I djad, or, ‘ Flee from a perfon afilidtcd witli the 
* judbdm, as you would flee from a Hon.’ The author of the nahhru'/fa- 
•mdhir, or Sea of Pearls, ranks it as an infedious malady with the meajks, 
the fmall-pox, and the plague. It is alfo hereditary, and, in that rf fpcil, 
skfled by medical writers with the gout, the confumpthn, and the •mbiu' 
'eprofy. 

A common caufe of this diftemper is the unwholcfome diet of the na. 
;ves, many of whom are accuftomed, after eatihg a quantity oi fjh, to 

fwallow 
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fwallow copious draughts of milk, which fail not to caufe an accumula^ 
tion of ydlow and black bile, which mingles itfelf with the blood and 
onuptri it: but it has other caufesj for a Brahmen^ who had never 
tailed Jhb in Ifts life, applied lately to the compofer of this eflky, and 
appeared in the higlieil degree affeded by a corruption of blood j which 
!u; uught have inherited, or acquired by other means. Thofe, whofe 
reli‘;.iou permits tliein to cat k’lf^ arc often expofed to the danger of heat- 
in;..*; tiieir blood htlenfcly through the knavery of the butchers in the 
Lt.'.'.'.i//*, who iatteit their calv'cs with BctldwcT j and thole, who are fo 
il}-advjfe<l as to take provocatives^ a folly extremely common in India^ 
at liril are inlcniiblc of the mifehief, but, as foon as the increafed moif- 
ture is difpcrfed, fmtl their whole mafs of blood inflamed and, as it were, 
adutl ; whence arifc.s the difordcr, of which we now are treating. The 
Pcr/iar, or vem,'rcal, I'irc generally ends in this malady j as one De'vi' 
I'liASA'n, lately in the forvicc of Mr. Vansittart, and fome others, 
have convinced me by an unreferved account of their feveral cafes. 

It may here be worth while to report a remarkable cafe, which was 
related to me by a man, who had been afilided with th&juzdm near four 
years ; before which time he had been difordered with the Perjian fire, 
and, having clofed an ulcer by the means of a ftrong healing plaifter, was 
attacked hy a violent pain in his joints : on this he applied to a Cabirdja^ 
or Hindu Phyficiun, who gave him fome pills, with a pofitive alTurance, 
that the ufe of them would remove his pdn in a few days j and in a few 
days it was, in fad, wholly removed j but, a very Ihort time after, the 
fyntptoms of the juzdm appeared, which continually encreafed to fuch a 
degree, that his fingers and toes were on the point of dropping off* It was 
afterwards difeovered, that the pills, which he had taken, were made of 
cinnabar, a common preparation of the Hindus ; the heat of which had 
firft ftirred the humouni, which, on flopping the external difeharge, had 

% fallen 
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fallen on the joints, and then had occafioned a quantity of aduft bile to 
mix itl'elf with the blood and infedt the whole mafs. 


Of this dreadful complaint, however caufed, the firft lymptoms are a 
numbnefs and rednefs of the whole body, and principally of the face, an 
impeded hoarfe voice, thin hair and even baldnefs, offenfive perfpii-ation 
and breath, and whitlows on the nails. The cure is beft begun with 
copious bleeding, and cooling drink, fuch as a decodtion of the riilufer^ 
or Nymphea^ and of violets, with fome dofes of manna : after which 
ftronger catharticks muft be adminiftered. But no remedy has proved 
fo efficacious as the pills compofed of arfenick and pepper ; one inftance 
of their effedt may here be mentioned, and many more may be added, if 
required. 

In the month of February in the year juft mentioned, one Shaikh Ra- 
maza'ni', who then was an upper-fervant to the Board of Revenue, 
had fo corrupt a mafs of blood, that a black leprofy of his joints was ap- 
proaching ; and moft of his limbs began to be ulcerated : hr this, condition 
he applied to the writer, and fequefted immediate affiftancc. Though 
the difordered ftate of his. blood was evident on infpedrion, and required 
no particular declaration of it, yet many queftions were put to him, and 
it was clear from his anfwers, that he had a confirmed juz&m : he then 
loft a great deal of blood, and, after due preparation, took the arfenick- 
pills. After the firft week his malady feemed alleviated; in the fecond 
it was confiderably diminiffied, and, in the third, fo entirely removed, 
that the patient went into the baffi of health, as a token that he no 
longer needed a phyfician. 


END OP 






